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FOREWORD 

The period extending from the second century B. C. to 
the fourth century A. D. was a crucial epoch in ancient 
Indian history. It witnessed significant social and economic 
developments, remarkable religious efiiorescence, and a 
political kaleidoscope characterised by the foreignlnvasions 
and the settlement of the foreigners as a dominant section 
of the ruling aristocracy, which exercised a considerable 
impact on the existing social order. In fact the period 
holds the key to the understanding of the entire earlier and 
subsequent social history of India. The Manu-smrti and 
the Ydjhavalkya-smvti, which were among the monumental 
products of thi^ge, formulated, partly under the influence 
of earlier tradiiicas and partly under the impact of the 
conte^japorary conditions, a system of norms and values of 
social life, which remained closely connected with the efforts 
to regulate Indian society for centuries to Come. 

In the present \/ork Dr. Ehattacharya has critiS^IIy 
discussed the main aspects of the society of this period in 
a lucid manner with a full grasp of the source material, 
peneirativeness of insight, objectiveness of approach, and 
with judiciousness in the correlation and interpretation of 
the data gatji^red from a wide range of literary and 
archaeological sources. While analysing the social structure 
in a historical perspective, in the background of the 
political changes and the economic developments, he has. 
thrown revealing light on the social, economic, legal and 
ritualistic status of the major classes in the var^j^^-divided 
society. His treatment of the Vaisyas and the wages of 
workmen is of singular importance. By adducing fresh 
evidence and offering sound interpretation, he has brought 
into prominent relief how the forces generated by the socio- 
economic changes and the role of foreign elements accen- 
tuated to a marked degree the contradiction and, conflict;^ 
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between the reigning ideals of the^ age and the actual facts 
of social life ; how they paved the way for the emergence of 
some new values and fornis in social relations, including the 
relations of production ; and- how the varna theory helped 
in the assimilation of the foreigners and the inlandish social 
groups, "which was necessitated by the particular conditions 
of the age. 

The cmtstanding merit of the present work lies m the fact 
that it reveals not only how the social structure was but 
also bow It actually functioned m this age. The varnas^ as 
the author has clearly preceived, were not homogeneous 
social classes. He has convincingly shown how each of 
them was being split into an upper and a lower strata under 
the stress of mainly the economic factor, and how this 
phenomenon, along with the pulls and pressures of conflict- 
ing and mutual interests was closely QiHipected with the 
process of the formation of classes, on the basis of the 
possession of wealth and power, which tended to^ some 
extent to cut across the ascriptive lines of the hierarchical 
social system of var^ij^as anc^ castes. 

This learned and thought- provoking work of Dr. 
Bhattacharya will remain indispensable for every serious 
researcher of the social history of ancient India. 

G. R. SHARMA 

Head of the Deji^tment of Ancient 
History, Culture & Archaeology, 
University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 


Allahabad 
September 9, 1977. 



PREFACE 

The following pages represent a modest attempt to study 
afresh the main features of the Indian social prder, the 
forces that kept it together and influenced it most, of an 
exceedingly important period, roughly from the ^all of the 
Mauryas to the rise of the Guptas. Exposed to the influ- 
ences of startling political and economic changes, the Indian 
social order in the post-Mauryan period demonstrated both 
its elasticity and vigour, the capacity to respond to the 
needs of change and the ability to hold its own against 
external pressures. Our study which substantially represents 
the author’s D. Phil, thesis accepted at the university of 
Allahabad in ^ 912 , is an attempt to understand this 
interaction of the forces of change and stability vis-a-vis the 
social order. 

There is always some kind of power confrontation in a 
given society, which has also been termed as ‘the differen- 
tiation of the functions of control’. “Four antitheses — 
temporal power and spiritual power, civil power and 
military power, political power and administrative power, 
political power and economic power — illustrate the modern 
differentiations of the functions of control.”^ Transferred 
from the n^^ern Occident to ancient India of our period, 
we may reduce these antitheses to the following : temporal 
power and spiritual power, spiritual power and economic 
power, political power and economic power ; the political, 
administrative and military power were yet to become 
antithetical. When these differentiations of the functions 
of control become sharp and the confrontations acute, they 
lead to a violent upturning of the established social order. 
During our period some of the factors which tend to the 
sharpening of the differentiations, e.g., the passing of 

1. Aron, Baymond, in Class Status and Fewer, ed. by Bendix Beinbard 
>and Seymour Martin, Lipset, London 1968, p. 205, 
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political authority into the hands of invading foreign tribes^ 
and an unprecendented economic growth, were abundantly 
present,. Yet the Indian so'ciety withstood these pressures. 
The problem of social mobijity was solved in a most 
admirable manner — India seems to have discovered a sort 
of golden, mean between absolute rigidity and uncontrolled 
scope for social mobility, both of which lead to the ultimate 
destructioii of the social and cultural fabric. We know 
some mobile societies, and the United States of America 
may serve as an example, in which the social distribution of 
individuals has been very satisfactory. But we know also 
of some immobile societies, like India, where social distri- 
bution has not been altogether bad. The objective fact of 
an unquestionable supremacy of the Brahmins during 2,000 
years, is a very convincing test of their adequacy for their 
social position, regardless of whether like the caste- 
system or not. Surely stupid men, without money and 
organization, cannot keep such exclusive domination for so 
long a time. And surely, too, it is absolutely childish to try 
to explain such a fact through ‘‘prejudices” and “supersti- 
tions”. No prejudice if it does not perform something 
useful, can exist even 100 years’^. It would, however, be 
wrong to imagine that the requisite adjustments were made 
effortlessly, in fact, the social system was put under very 
severe strains which left their impress on the contemporary 
social records. 

A number of valuable works covering various aspects of 
social history of our period are available. Apart from the 
works of the old hands, like Kane’s tour de force, History of 
the Dharmasdstra^ GhoshaFs excellent chapters on social 
and economic history in A Comprehensive History of India^ 
Vol. II ( ed. by K. A. N. Sastri ) which supplement his 
History of Indian Public Life^ VoL 11, and K.V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar’s Aspects of Social and Political System of 
Manusmriti and Some Aspects of Hindu Vievv of Life 


2. Sorokin, P. A., Social and GuUutal Mobility ^ p. 531. 
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according to DharmaMstra etc,, a few notable works by 
historians of the* present generation have also appeared. 

R. S. Sharma’s Sudras in Ancient India, B. N. Puri’s India 
in the Time of Patanjali and India Under the Kushdnas, 

S. Chattopadhyaya’s Social Life in Ancient India, and 
Kusdna Studies ed. by G. R. Sharma are some of the more 
important examples. Besides, there are a large number of 
works on the history of the caste s>stem. A. N. Rose’s 
Social and Rural Economy of Northern India is a class by 
itself. Despite the existence of these works, the feeling that 
there is still scope for a new work on the social order of 
the period from the points of view elaborated above prompt- 
ed us to enter a field already trodden by abler persons. 

The source materials available for the study of our 
period are large and varied. One has naturally to depend 
most on the Smritis of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Visnu, Narada, 
Brhaspati and the precepts of the Epics. On the assump- 
tion that" social institutions and habits, especially m ancient 
India, changed slowly we have made use of the Arthasdstra 
of Kautilya, even though it mighty have been compose^ 
during the Mauryan period. These works not only supply 
the theoretical framework, but also are of very great help 
in re-conslructing the realities of the social set up. The 
dramatic and Kavya literature of the period,-~the plays and 
works of Bhasa, A^vaghosa and Kalidasa, is also helpful* 
even though the themes centre round mainly royalty and 
aristocracy. The technical works like the Mahdbhdsya of 
Patanjali, the Samhitds of Caraka and Susruta, the 
Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana etc., offer valuable information. 
Buddhist and the Jain literature, especially the Milinda- 
panha, the Mahdvastu, the Divydvaddna, the Saddharma- 
pun^darlka, etc., contains a w'ealth of information. An 
extremely useful work is the Jain text Afigavijjd,^ which we 
may modestly claim to have used more extensively than has 
yet been done. Since it is very difficult to fix the dates of 
the Jdtakas we have used the Jdtaka materials mainly as 

3. Angavijjd, Introd., p. 36 was compiled before 4th cent. A. D. 
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supporting evidences. Some of the Purdv^a materials have 
also been made use of. Besides, the Classical sources like 
th^ accounts of Megasthenes, Strabo’s ^Geography^ Pliny’s 
Natural History^ and thf anonymous Greek sailor’s The 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea are of great value, especially 
for the economic aspects of the society. For the reconstruc- 
tion of the material aspects of life, excavation reports, 
specially of such key sites as Taxila, Kau^ambi, Hastinapur, 
Kumrahar etc., are of great value and significance. For 
our purpose, the importance of the extensive series of coins 
issued during our period is practically confined exclusively 
to their economic aspect. Of more assistance are the 
inscriptions of the period, which often offer unexpected 
informations and illumine dark and doubtful points, besides 
acting as stabilisers to the often infirm literary evidences. 
Lengthening the list of sources here ^a^unnecessary, since a 
fuller account can be found in the bibliography at the 
end of the work. 

Foot notes have been limited to those which have an 
...explanatory function^ Similarly, well known source- 
references have been generally omitted except when inter- 
preted on a new line. 

It is my pleasure to acknowledge with gratitude all kinds 
of help and guidance I received from my supervisor Prof. 
G. R. Sharma, Dean, Faculty of Arts, University of 
Allahabad. But for his constant encouragement, help and 
care the completion of the work would not have been 
possible. I am also indebted to him for the kind foreword 
he has written for the book. I also owe a very heavy load 
of debt to my teachers Prof. J. S. Negi and Dr. B. N. S. 
Yadava of the Department of Ancient History, Culture and 
Archaeology and Prof. A. D. Pant, Head, Political Science 
Department, University of Allahabad, who gave me a 
number of invaluable suggestions and help. Shri Anthony 
Hyman of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, very kindly went through the manuscript and 
offered valuable suggestions for improvement. I take this 
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opportunity to thank him from the very bottom of my heart 
for this help. I am also beholden to my teachers and 
colleagues, Dr. U- N. Roy, Dr. S. N. Roy, Dr. ( Miss ) 
S. Mookerji, Dr. V. C. Srivastava, Shri V, D, Misra, Dr, 
R, K. Varma, Shri R. K. Dwivedi, Dr. Om Prakash, Shri 
D. Mandal, Shri Jai Narain, Shrj G. K. Rai, Shri Jagannath 
Pal to name only a few who have all helped me in various 
ways. Thanks are due to all my friends and well wishers 
in our Department and outside for diverse help I received 
from them. 

I am grateful to South Asian Review and Archiv 
Orientalni who published early versions of parts of this 
work. I also thank the authorities and staff of the 
National Library, the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, the University Library and the Public 
Library, Allahabad, British Museum Library and School of 
Oriental and African Studies Library, London for their help 
and cooperation, 

I express my gratitude to the Indian Council of 
Historical Research for giving me a grant for the publi- 
cation of the present work. 

Shri Kanai Lai Mukhopadhyay, ^the Managing Director 
of Firma KLM. Private Ltd., and his staff have always been 
extremely co-operative for which I thank them most 
sincerely. 

Finally, I offer my salutation to all the scholars whose 
works have given me guidance, strength and inspiration. 


Allahabad, 
11 . 9 . ni 


S. C. BHATTACHARYA. 
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Chapter I 


Survey of Political and Economic Background 

From the second ceiitur}/ B. C. to the 4th century A. D. 
India was passing through a number of revolutionary 
changes, political and economic^ which had their inevitable 
impact on the social order and mutual relationships between 
different social groups. The breakup of the Mauryan 
Empire brought about consequences of far-reachmg import- 
ance* It destroyed the political edifice so laboriously built 
up by the succeeding dynasties of Magadha — from the 
Haryankas to the Mauryas. The strong Mauryan state and 
its efficient administrative system must have instilled a 
sense of security in its people to which they became accus- 
tomed for over one hundred and fifty^years. To be deprived 
of this smug sense of security must have been a tremendous 
experience for the society. The I§ungas and the Kanvas 
failed to hold the country together. Scarcely had Pusyamitra 
seated himself on the Maurya throne when Vidarbha 
rebelled. Even ^hen Pusyamitra retained control over a 
considerable portion of the Maurya Empire and performed 
a§vamedha sacrifice, which according to Kalidasa led to his 
war with the Greeks. His death seems to have been follow- 
ed by a further fragmentation of the country and his 
descendants continued to rule in Vidisa till they were 
replaced by the Kanvas. The ^atavahanas established a 
strong state in the Kirsna-Godavari region and by the begin- 
ning of the first century A. D. controlled practically the 
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whole of the Deccan. Orissa, a province of both the Nanda 
kingdom and the Mauryan Emj^ire, now emerged under the 
Mahameghavahanas as a power to reckon with. Under the 
redoubtable Kharavela Kalihga almost grew to imperial 
dimensions The erection of these states on the south of 
Magadha cut off the history of the trans-Vindhyan region 
politically from the Aryavarta, which could not have been 
devoid of economic significance. 

Emergence of these regional states was not the most 
important consequence of the breakup of the Mauryan 
Empire. An event of a greater significance ensued. The 
extinction of the strong centralised monarchy of the 
Mauryas opened the flood gates of the Northwest and a 
stream of foreign invaders crossed the Hindukush and 
poured into the country from central Asia : the Bactrian 
Greeks, the ^aka-Parthians and the Kusanas. India did 
-not suffer foreign invasion on such a scale since the Aryan 
immigrations. Alexander’s invasion was hardly more than 
a campaign among the tribal states of the Panjab and 
Sindh, the results of which lasted no longer than 
Alexander’s turning his back and dying prematurely in 
Babylonia. Even though the Persian occupation of the 
same area lasted for quite some time and did exert some 
amount of influence on Mauryan art and administration,^ 
it seems extremely doubtful whether it made any real 
impact upon Indian society* Indian literature contains 
practically no reference to these invasions. To the contem- 
porary Indian mind the Persian and Macedonian invasions 
were not events of any great moment. These events, how- 
soever important they might have been for the Middle and 
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'Near East, left the Gangetic valley practically undisturbed. 
It was not so in the case of the Bactrian Greeks, §aka and 
Kusana invasions. These were of a completely different 
character. Unlike their precursors the Indo-Greeks, the 

n 

Saka-Parthians and the Kusanas penetrated right into the 
heart of the Gangetic valley. They established their 

political sway over a wide area, from the Gangetic plains 

* 

to the valleys of Syr Dana and Amu Daria. India was thus 
brought into a live contact with the Hellenistic Orient. 

Another region that demands attention is western India. 
In the first century B. C. eastern Malawa, which was gain- 
ing in importance even before the decline of the Mauryas — 
Vidisa became more important during the 55uhga and 
Kanva periods — passe'd into the hands of the Satavahanas. 
However, the Sakas were also gradually moving into this 
region and the area became a bone of contention between 
the l§aka Ksatrapas, and the Satavahanas. TSis struggle 
weakened both the warring parties, but the Sakas managed 
to survive till the beginning of the fifth century while the 
Satavabanas bowed out of history much earlier, yielding 
place to the Vakatakas, Abhiras, Bodhis, Iksvakus, etc. 

Behind the mas^ of these varied political events certain 
economic motivations and forces can perhaps be 
discerned. With the growth of trade and commerce and 
their growing importance in economy, we find the areas 
controlling the main trade routes, especially the routes 
commanding foreign trade,*.also coming to hold the reins of 
political history. Thus north-western and coastal India 
became the most important seats of political power. An 
appreciation of the underlying economic factor will perhaps 
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enable us to get a better understanding of the pattern ofr 
movement of the invading foreign hordes. Crossing the 
Hindukush these invaders endeavoured to advance in two 
directions — eastwards to the heart of the Gangelic valley to 
gain control over the main inland trade routes, and south- 
wards to the Indus delta and Gujarat coast, the area that 
held the key to India’s commerce with the Western Worlds 
The long-drawn wars between the Sakas and the 
Satavahanas for the possession of Malawa and Gujarat were 
at bottom a struggle for the control of the vital ports on 
the western coast : Bharukacha, J5urparaka, Kalyana, etc. 
The general economic prosperity that characterised the 
Andhra-Satavahana period may be attributed to their bold 
over the Andhra-Madras coast and also intermittently over 
the Gujarat-Bombay coast. It may also be suggested that it 
was the desire to gain commercial advantages that led to 
Samudragupta’s southern campaigns. It is interesting to 
speculate the reasons why Samudragupta should have 
made a concerted effort to subjugate the eastern seaboard. 
With the probable decline in the volume of Indian trade 
with Rome and the expanding commerce with South-East 
Asia, the eastern coast was becoming, an increasingly 
important commercial area. Samudragupta also made 
diplomatic offensives towards the other commercially 
important areas that lay beyond the borders of his domini- 
ons, viz., Bengal and Gujarat coasts and the North-West : 
Samatata, Davaka, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madras, 
Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahanusahi-Saka-Murunda. etc. These 
were ail brought under his influence through a system of 
alliance. These very areas brought under diplomatic 
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control by Samudragupta wSre to be the targets of the 
military attention of his son Candragupta IL We find 
therefore that commercial and economic interests to a very 
large extent conditioned and provided the motivations 
behind the development of the political history of the 
period. 

These economic forces, moreover, could not have been 
devoid of social significance. Since the Indo-Greeks, the 
Saka-Parthians, the Kusanas, etc., entered India from or 
through Hellenistic Asia, it is only natural to expect that 
they brought with them certain Hellenistic elements. It 
does not appear that these were limited to a few external 
traits like a new way of dressing or image making.: What 
is more significant is that they also brought a new attitude 
towards life, which attached more importance to ‘success’ 

•9 

in this world, now measured in terms pf material prosperity. 
The desire for wealth, comfort and luxury, a dominant 
characteristic of the Hellenistic culture, was at once the 
driving force and outcome of the tremendous economic 
growth of the Hellenistic period. An audible echo of the 
same can be defected in the Indian social history of the 
Post-'Mauryan era. Lamenting the loss of his wealth the 
hero in Bhasa’s Cdrudatta says, “In truth my trouble does 
not come from the loss of riches, for they can come again 
with a turn of fortune. This it torments me now that I 
have lost my wealth, my friends become indifferent to a 
man that’s merdly good. Again, if a man be poor his 
kinsman reck nothing of his words. His magnanimity 
becomes ridiculous. The beauty of a moon of virtue is 
dimmed. Without enmity friends at:e estranged, calamities 
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abound. The evil deeds that •others do are put upon his 
hjsad.”® Elsewhere in the same play the burglar about to 
commit theft thus refiectg : “As for a merchant greedy and 
rich, despising honest folk, ruthless in his business, if I get 
hold of his house my mind is not over-powered with 
ren^orse.”^ 

This new attitude unsettled some of the established 
Values of life and created some changes m the social ethos. 
Although this new attitude was gaining an ever greater 
following, generally speaking our literature shows a hosti- 
lity towards it. It is clear that a section in the society, the 
traditionalists perhaps, were trying hard to resist the 

t 

growth of this new mode of thinking and life. That these 
new values were brought in by foreigners is hinted by the 
Furm)>as. which attribute these to the confusions caused by 
the barbarian invasions. The Visif^u Furdna describes in 
the following words the evils of the Kali age after the 
barbarian invasion. “Then property alone will confer 
rank ; wealth will be the only source of devotion. . Earth 
will be venerated but for its mineral treasure.”® 

The extent of the impact the foreign '^invaders had on 
the Indian social fabric is becoming increasingly clear ; 
thanks to the labour of archaeologists. There was a lively 
contact between India and central Asia. Recent discoveries 
of Russian archaeologists, notably G. A. Pugachenkova at 
Khalchayam and Dalverzin-tepe and B. Y. Stavisky at 
Kara-tepe, testify to the great influence exerted by India, 
mainly through the agency of Buddhism, on the art and 
religious life of central Asia. 

There was, however, another side of the picture which 
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is more relevant to us he^e. ‘In the early period of the 
Kusana State, the main direction of cultural exchange was 

from Central Asia to India.”® The distinctive iron swords 

* 

discovered at Taxila and disc-shaped bronze mirrors can be 
traced back to central Asian inliuence/a Kusana Bactr4a, it 
appears, gave birth to a distinctive school of art which 
arose independently of the Gandhara school, and in its 
turn influenced the development of Gandhara Uyle and 
Kusana art as a whole. Excavations at Kau^ambi have 
revealed that the Kusana rule marks a break in Indian 
architecture tradition. “The discovery of the imposing 
palace complex on the Yamuna in the South-West corner 
of Kausambi shows the introduction of a hybrid archi- 
tecture, characterised by the indiscriminate use of stone and 
brick with a copius application of plaster, and of the true 
arch in the first-second century A. D. Among the new 
constructional devices noticed for the first time in the first- 
second century A. D„ a considerable significance attaches to 
the true arch which along with the hybrid brick-cum-stone 
architecture was the gift of the Kusanas,”*^ Kausambi 
pottery of groiip III datable from second century B.C. to 
first century A.D. are of Graeco-Roman extraction ; 
specimens of the same group have been found also from 
Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asian Republics of the 
U. S. S. R. Kausambi has yielded numerous J5aka-Kusana 
pottery types, parallels of which have again been discovered 
from central Asia, Iran, Afghanistan, etc. Similar types 
were also obtained from Rupar, Hastinapur, Ahicchatra, 
Bhita and also probably from Vai^ali. Same type of 
influence is found on the Kausambi terracotta, in their 
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theme and style. Dress and ornaments of the clay human 
figurines at the site have a palpable non-Indian air about 
them. Arrow-heads attributable to the Bactrian-Greeks 
and Saka-Parthians discovered from the heart of the 
Gangetic valley may also be noted in this connection. 

The foreign invaders who influenced so many external 
facets of social life must have made some inroad into the 
internal character of the society as well. We have already 
referred to the possible introduction of a new outlook and 
attitude to life. Some idea of the impact of the Yavana 
invasion on the established social order can be gathered 
from the following extract from the Matsya Pur ana. ‘There 
will be Yavanas here foi the sake of rfeligious feeling or 
pleasure or profit. The Aryas and the Mlecchas (will dwell) 
mixed up in all provinces . They will not observe the 
rules of caste^and the order of life and be addicted to 
unrighteousness . The people will be of mixed origin, 
weak in body and will be led astray and deluded. 
Brahmanas will sacrifice for Sudras and Sudras will take 
to teaching Mantras . Those Brahmanas will adore 
such Sudras anxious to acquire wealth Trom them...”® 
The upturning of the accepted social norms and standards 
of conduct in consequence of the Yavana invasion has been 
described in the Yugapurana section of the Gdrgisaitihiia 
xn the same vein — the disappearance of the caste distinc- 
tions, usurpation of the Brahmanical authority by the 
Sudras and non-Aryans, the breakup of the family ties 
and the erosion of morality. As a result of the slaughter 
of men, ten or twenty women married one husband, women 
took work in fields, in business, and even served as 
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soldiers.^ It is true that, these foreigners quickly got 
dissolved into the vast Indian society and lost their separate 
identity in the assimilative Indian civilization, but before 
their absorption into the boay social they succeeded 
in disturbing the existing social frame work, . and 
forced it to make new adjustments to gain back the 
equilibrium. 

We may now turn our attention to the economic 
structure of the society. Theoretically at least, the ultimate 
ownership of land seems to nave vested m the king. King’s 
right to a share m the minerals and buried treasures accru- 
ed, according to Manu, from the fact that he was the lord 
of the soil [bhumerSidhipati). That mines belonged to state 
is also indicated by the Arthasdstra, Such lands the 
ownership of which could not be established escheated to 
the king who could re-allot them. The lapse" of ownerless 
land to crown is occasionally confirmed by the Jdtaka 
stories. At least one Satavahana inscription from western 
India records the cancellation of a royal gift of land on 
the ground that the land was not cultivated.^® It must, 
however, be adcj^d that a new grant was made in its place. 
In the Arthasdstra w^e find state planning and encourage- 
ment of new settlements and the state clearly had the right 
to allot a piece of land afresh m case the land was kept 
fallow. Royal ownership of ail land is found deeply 
embedded in the Buddhist theory of kingship — the king 
is described as the lord of all fields [khettam paiiti kho 
khattiyo). Katyayana states that king’s right to taxation 
springs from the fact that he is the lord of the earth. No 
wonder that Megasthenes wrote: all India is the pro- 
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perty of the Crown and no private person is permitted to 
own land.” 

What was the actual implication of the theory and how 
far it affected private possession of land cannot be deter- 
mined. Whatever might have been the strictly legal 
position, popularly land was thought to belong to the 
person bringing it under cultivation. ‘‘ when a person 
clears away the jungle, and sets free a piece of land... 
people use the phrase : 'that is his land\ But that land is 
not made by him. It is because he has brought the land 
into use that he is called the owner of the land.” In the 
language of the author, however, one discerns a desire to 
avoid taking a strict legal position which perhaps induced 
him to add such riders to his statements as ‘people 
say’, and *is called the owner’. The Manusmrti repeats 
the same maxim that field belonged to him who cleared 
away the timber. But it should be remembered that in the 
same verse the earth is also described as the wife of king 
Prthu.^® That the king did not have an unlimited power 
to alienate land and had to respect private ownership is 
proved clearly by Usavadata’s grant in --which the field 
donated was bought from a Brahmana who had inherited 
it from his father.^^ It was only the ‘Crown Lands’ which 
could be treated by the king as his private property and 
alienated according to his wilL^® When kings made dona- 
tions of villages it amounted only to the transfer of the 
revenue payable to the state coffer to the donee and not 
change in ownership. A south Indian inscription record- 
ing the donation of a field below the royal tank — it might 
have been crown land--to a temple takes care to specify 
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the name of the farmer whb was to plough the land.^® It 
shows that even the peasant’s right of village was^ not 
normally disturbed. There aj-e also clear evidences of 
private owner’s power of gift, mortgage and sale of lands. 

We are thus confronted with what appear to be two sets 
of mutually contradictory evidences. The contradictions 
would be largely resolved if we look at the question of 
the ownership of land against the background of the 
Indian theory of kingship. The Indian king was conceived 
as inviolable, absolute, a veritable god and at the same 
time not only human but one who deviating from his 
appointed duty could be removed and even killed by 
people. The idea is perhaps best expressed in the supposedly 
late text Sukranlti that the king was appointed by 
the Creator (Brahma) in the service ( ddsya ) of the subjects 
in the form of a master [svdmi),^^ Although the king was 
the symbolic lord of the earth it did not interfere with the 
concept of private property. 

There are some evidences of the growth of big farms and 
landholders which indicate a tendency towards the begin- 
ning of feudaftsm. Apart from the well known case of 
the Brahmana Kasi Bharadvaja working his field with 
five hundred ploughs manned by a gang of hired and slave 
labourers, the Buddhist literature frequently refers to 
owners of one thousand kartsas of land and eight hundred 
millions {asUikotivibhavo). The custom of granting land 
to Brahmanas [brahmadeya)^ to certain categories of state 
ojfficials, to Buddhist and Jain monasteries, and the state’s 
possession of extensive farms directly operated by the state 
agencies, all tended towards the . growth of some kind of 
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iandlordism and a consequent ^decline in the status of 
peasants. The position of the village headman [grdmika) 
seems to have become hereditary — in Liiders List we find 
a lady describing herself as the daughter-in-law and wife 
of the" village headman {grdmika) and another as belonging 
to a lamily of village headmen {gdmikandfn). By the time 
of the Manusmrti a grdmika was aLo called The lord of 
the village’ {grdmasya adhipati) and was entitled to a share 
of the king’s levy in crops and other articles. In a passage 
in the Milindapanha we come across the term gdmasdmika 
for the village headman and the suffixing of the word 
sdmika whicn was used for a royal title is an indication of 
the growing importance and authority of the village head- 
man. This is also conveyed by the general tenor of the 
passage which describes how all the heads of houses used 
to rush in haste to assemble in response to the call of the 
village lord. The hereditary village headman probably 
developed into petty village chief with extensive landed 
property.^® The Kdmasutra refers to village headmen 
compelling even village women to work in their fields. 

The declining position of peasants is '^suggested by a 
number of evidences. The Milindapanha pas^iage referred to 
above shows that the peasants were put in the same group 
as slaves, hired labourers and servants, those ‘who do not 
count’ and had no say in the village affairs. Another 
passage in the same work describes agriculture and animal 
husbandry as the work of ‘ordinary’ Vai^yas and jSudras. A 
sizable class of dependent peasants, share-croppers and 
landless agricultural labourers seems to have developed. 
Share-croppers are also mentioned in some third and fourth 
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century inscriptions. That a large number of peasant 
population did not have ent)ugh property to pay tax to the 
state is perhaps suggested by the fact that they had to 
render free labour to the state undertakings instead The 
ranks of dependent peasantry swelled as the result of the 
adoption of agriculture as a profession by the ^ucfras in 
an ever increasing number. This coupled with the expan- 
sion of trade and industry led to the withdrawal of a sub- ^ 
stantial section of the Vai^ya varna from agriculture. There 
was now more room for the ^udras in agriculture giving 
them an independent means of income and an opportunity 
to discard their traditional occupation of the service of the 
twice-borns, and this ultimately worked towards a better- 
ment of the Sudra? position. 

The pressure on land arising out of the concentration 
of holdings to a certain extent was perhaps relieved by a 
vigorous movement to extend the area of cultivation by 
reclamation of virgin land. Improving quality and larger 
variety of agricultural implements as revealed by excava- 
tions perhaps helped this movement. The spade of the 
modern type made its appearance at Taxila in the first 
century A. D.-^thc same time whenTt made its appearance in 
the Roman World too. Hoes, chisel-headed spuds with broader 
blades, weeding forcks, curved and straight-blade sickles 
discovered at Taxila — all speak of an extending area of 
agricultural operation. That this was not confined to the 
Northwest alone but also characterised the Gangetic valley 
is proved by the findings at Kausambi.and some other sites. 
Fragmentary sickles of different varieties have been disco- 
vered from levels dating from the first century B. C to the 
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third century A. D. at KausambL The curved sickle disco- 
vered from sub-period IV.19, h^s a broader blade than the 
sickle discovered from an earlier level. The one discoveied 
from the Kusana level is ^smaller in size but shows more 
neatness in the curvature of the blade.^® A fragmentary 
sickle with prominently broad blade was also discovered 
from a level assignable to the third century A. D. at 
Hastinapur. 

Megasthenes noted 'a double rainfall in course of a year’ 
and the Milindapanha three regular rainy seasons.^ ^ 
However, like today, agriculture could not completely 
depend on rain water alone and the necessity of irrigation 
was appreciated and emphasised. Kharavela and Rudra- 
daman illustrate the royal interest talcen in irrigation. 
Howaver, it is not possible to compute the extent of state 
initiative in irrigation. Moreover, the rate of water cess 
was so high that it seems doubtful whether small cultivators 
could get much benefit out of the irrigational facilities 
provided.^ ^ Wealthy individuals also sometimes got tanks 
dug out, mainly for providing drinking water to the public 
and obtain spiritual merit. May be these tanks were 
sometimes used for irrigation also. Approach to agricul- 
ture, however, had become quite scientific-lands were 
classified according to the rainfall, climatic conditions and 
perhaps soil, and the kinds of crops to be raised were 
decided accordingly. The manuring of soil by dung, 
bones of cattle, small fishes, milk of snuhi ( Euphorbia 
Antiquorum ), etc., was|known to Kautilya. Rotation of 
crops by fallowing and by sowing of different crops alter- 
nately in order to prevent impoverishment of soil was also 
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known from an early time* The variety and richness of 
agricultural products reflected m the literature of the 
period, both indigenous and foreign, also speak of general 
fertility of land. A large portio® of India’s export trade 
comprised of agricultural and forest goods. Quite a few 
of the agricultural products such as cereals, lentils, fruits, 
oil seeds and spices were exported abroad which ^may 
indicate that these were produced in greater quantity than 
necessary for domestic consumption. Since one of the 
major items of export was textile goods, it can be inferred 
that the growth of cash crops like cotton was given a great 
impetus. How far the advantages of the foreign exports 
of agricultural commodities reached the agriculturists 
themselves after the share of the traders remains doubtful. 
Whereas the votive inscriptions of our period record a 
large number of donations made by traders we rarely 
come across instances of cultivators q^ong the donors. 

Advanced method of cultivation and bounteous nature 
were the two factors that the man behind the plough had 
to depend on most. And nature often withdrew the 
bounty. Drought, famine and pestilence were not things 
of infrequent occrarrence* In the Jdtakas and the Epics we 
get graphic descriptions of the havoc that could be caused 
by drought and pestilence. The state was not always 
indifferent to the problems of the cultivators. Kautilya 
recognized the danger of natural calamity like famine and 
flood and advised the king to take various measures to 
give protection to the affected people. The superinten- 
dent of magazine was asked to set apart one half of the 
store collected for public use during the time of distress. 
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How far these precepts were actually practised cannot be 
determined but the great emphasis laid on king’s duty of 
pixJtection probably* indicates that the state’s attitude was 
not unsympathetic. Kau^ilya advises the king to exempt 
the peasants in a new settlement from taxation and to help 
them with seed, cattle and money. 

T^he denigrating attitude of the Dharmasdstras not 
withstanding, it may be said that the industrial life was 
showing, in a general way, signs of vigour and expansion. 
The economic forces appear to have been too strong to be 
completely countered by social dogmatism.^® Expanding 
external trade and the growth of national wealth not only 
created foreign markets for Indian products but also 
enlarged the scope of home market — the rise of an urban 
population growing richer and enjoying a degree of 
leisure created demand for new and luxury goods. A 

stimulus was thus given to a larger range and quantity of 
production. 

Lists of arts and crafts mentioned in the literature of 
our period are larger than those of the earlier age. The 
Jdtakas speak only of eighteen sippasj the Digha Nikdya 
(IL 50) mentions twenty-four trades. Compared to these 
the Mahdvastu, the Milindapanha and the Angavijjd^^ 
contain very long and impressive lists of trades and profe- 
ssions, mostly industrial. We also meet a greater degree 
of specialisation and division of labour during this period. 
For instance in the Arthasdstra we find detailed description 
of the different kinds of works done by different categories 
of workers in the goldsmith’s workshop. Textiles may be 
cited as another example of an industry that had become 
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highly developed with a marked degree of specialisation 
of skills. Not only different raw materials like cotton, silk, 
flax, linen, hemp, wool, etc., were extensively used,^® Hut 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, etc., ha*d all become independent 
skills with workers specialising in each of them. The joh of 
the yarn-maker [sutrakdra) was different from that of the 
wtdiVQv [tantuvdya),^''^ There were fixed laws regarding the 
percentage of expected increase in the weight of cloth in 
W'eaving according to the types of yarns used The silk 
[kosakdra^kosejjd) different from the wea\er 
of bark-fibres (vdga). A class, distinct from the ordinary 
dyers of clothes [rajaka), seems to have developed which 
specialised in dyein^only yarns (suddarajaka). There were 
even different stockists for cotton and woollen goods [sutta 
vdniya, u^na vdniya),^^ 

All these*gave a fillip to the growth of texule industry, 
and Bengal (Vahga and Pundra), Banaras (Ka^i), Bihar 
(Magadha), Orissa (Kalinga), Allahabad (Vatsa), Konkan 
coast (Aparanta), etc., developed into flourishing centres of 
textile production. In a period when even the other- 
worldly Buddhist monks were not averse to deck themselves 
in silk and the wealthy folk used to wear silken garments 
richly decorated and embroidered with golden threads, it 
is natural to expect that the textile manufacturers, especially 
the silk weavers, were doing good business. Indian textile 
goods had also acquired overseas export markets in Arabia, 
Egypt and Roman Empire. Dussikas were counted among 
the men of substance [sdravafntesu) in the Afigavijjd,^^ That 
the financial position of the weavers guilds was considered 
to be very sound is indicated by the large investments 
2 
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made with them. Some Nasik inscriptions of early 
Christian Era record investments of endowment money in 
industrial guilds. We find that the largest investments 
mentioned in these inscriptions, which amounted to 2000 
kdrsdpanas each, were made with the guilds of weavers and 
makers of water machines (probably some sort of water 
wheels for irrigation). And the investment with the 
weavers guilds was considered so safe that the annual 
rates of interest charged were nine and twelve percents 
against the normal rate of fifteen per cent, even though the 
donor of the endowment belonged to the ruling house. 

Although gold objects and jewellery are found sparsely 
in course of excavations of Indian sites— the Indian system 
of cremation might have been responsible for the poverty 
of archaeological finds in these respects — literary and 
sculptural evidences make it abundantly clear that the 
making of ornaments ‘and objects of precious metal was a 
flourishing industry. Whether gold was imported from 
outside or India had native sources of supply cannot be 
determined. Besides the intriguing story of the gold-digging 
ants, the Classical writers also indicate that some gold was 
collected from river washing and from mountaneous 
regions. Whatever might have been the extent of supply 
from these indigenous sources, India seems to have got a 
substantial amount of bullion through trade with the 
Western World, especially Rome. That the country did 
not have a very large internal supply of precious metals is 
indicated by the Arthasdstra^ which restricted the export of 
precious metals and encouraged their import by abolishing 
custom duties on imports. 
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The list of substantial {sdravaintesu) traders and manu- 
facturers in the Angavijjd^^ is headed by her anuika ^nd 
suvamiika.^^ Both males and females being greatly fond* 
of ornaments, jewellers and goldsmifhs naturally prospered. 
Over three hundred types of ornaments are mentioned in 
the Angavijjd alone,®^ At least twelve inscriptions in 
LiXders List record donations made by goldsmiths ahd 
members of their families. Gifts made by jewellers 
[manikdra) are also recorded. From the Arthasdstra it 
appears that the jewellers, goldsmiths and the dealers in 
precious metals were accorded favourable treatment in 
matters of taxation.®'^ As wages and fees of metal woikers 
were determined accj)rding to the value of the metal 
worked, the goldsmiths and jewellers received quite high 
wages.® ^ That the profession of goldsmith was a lucrative 
one and that fashioning of ornaments and articles of 
precious metals was an important iifdustry may be safely 
concluded from the available evidences. The industry was 
considered to be so profitable and important that the 
Arthasdstra asked the state to have its own workshop 
of gold and also to maintain a strict control over private 
goldsmiths. 

Setting of pearls and stones on ornaments was an old 
art in India. It:has been suggested that the art of incrus- 
tation originated in India.®® During the early centuries 
of Christian Era Indian pearls were in very great demand 
in the Roman marts. Pearl-fishing became an important 
industry, especially in the South Indian coastal regions. 
Gems, diamonds and a large variety of other precious stones 
were also obtained from a number of places. Pliny wrote 
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that India produced more gems and precious stones than 

• 

any other country. Large varieties of gems are found 
mentioned in Indian literature also. Gems and precious 
stones were obviously ’an important item of trade in the 
internal market too and this is why every member of the 
Vaisya varna was expected to be well versed in the res- 
pective value of different kinds of gems according to 
Manu.^"^ Safnjukdraka, a class of important merchants 
mentioned in the Angavijjd^ according to the interpretation 
of V, S. Agrawala, was dealers in gems.®® 

Habits of luxury encouraged the growth of another 
industry, the making of perfumes, unguents and cosmetics. 
Cosmetics and perfumes were liberally used by both 
sexes.®'’ That the city people paid quite a bit of attention 
to cosmetics and toiletries is also proved by the excavations 
at Kau^aiijbi. Out of the forty-six miscellaneous stone 
objects discovered at r- the site (excavations during 1949-50) 
all except one were cosmetic-caskets made of steatite.^® A 
large variety of scented oils, fragrant pastes and powders, 
and dyes for colouring of lips and feet were produced to 
meet the demands of fashion. The Angavijjd in connection 
with the enumeration of flora mentions different types of 
scented juices and perfumed oils. Juices were extracted 
from guggula, sajjalasa, ikkdsa, siriveUhaka, cafndana, 
telavaivmka, kdleyaka, sahakdra, mdtulufiga^ karamanda, 
sdlaphala, etc. Oils were made from kusumbha, atasl, rucikd^ 
karahja^bilvay usam^ valli, sdsava^ putikarahja, sigguka, 
etc,^^ Some of these oils were edible, but a large number 
of them were used for grooming. Some areas seem to have 
attained distinction for making special grades of oils 
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certain brands are named after the area of their produc- 
tion.^^ We may note here in parenthesis that oil pressing 
was a flourishing industry and that oilmen sometimes 
formed prosperous and powerful guilds. The importance of 
perfumeries and allied industries for state revenue. is 
amply demonstrated by the space and care devoted 
by Kautilya to detailing the various characteristics 
and relative merits of different varieties of fragrant 
materials. The prosperity of the perfumers ( gandhlka ) 
is also indicated by the records of donations made by 
them. 

Fashion and luxury, thus were the patrons of some of 
the major industries 'of the period. To repeat once again 
the statement in the Afigavijjd, which succinctly summarises 
the economic position of the traders and manufacturers, 
the substantial members of the class were ^^herannika-^ 
suva}j},nka (goldsmiths), (dealers in sandal wood), 

dussika (textile dealers), satiijukdraka (dealers in gems ?) 
and deva^a (dealers m images of Gods)/® The impression 
is further strengthened by Manu who asked a Vai^ya to 
make himself thoroughly conversant with the respective 
values of a few articles.^"^ The list of articles is interesting 
because it indciates that Manu considered a knowledge of 
the articles specified to be of special importance for a Vaisya 
(obviously for the purpose of trade). The listed articles 
are gems, pearls, coral, metals, textiles, perfumes and con- 
diments. The list clearly puts primacy over articles of luxury 
rather than over those of necessity. That fashion and luxury 
were feeding some of the major industries is an indication 
of the general prosperity of the people. The assumption 
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is also perhaps borne out by the votive inscriptions of 
the period — we find such commoners like gardener, labourer 
and domestic attendant making gifts. 

Other industries also thrived. Mining and metallurgy 
occupied important place in the economy — the Arthasastra 
devotes a full chapter on these alone. Iron was of course 
the mist important of the metals and the blacksmith was 
a vital factor in the economy. Iron objects excavated 
in Indian sites are perhaps not very varied and do not 
represent Indian craftsmanship at its best, but the finds 
cannot be described as poor either, especially if we bear 
in mind the damages that time can do to iron objects.^® 
According to a few scholars India had a poor supply of 
copper, tin and lead and these had to be imported 
from the West as testified by the Periplus, Adhya has, 
however, adduced arguments to show that copper was 
mined in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
from ancient time. Whatever the source for obtaining 
metals might have been — indigenous mines or foreign 
imports-— metalwork of a diverse kind was practised. 
Medical treatises of Caraka and Su^ruta refer to tongue- 
scrappers and surgical instruments of various metals ; and 
bowls of iron, tin, lead and brass are mentioned in the 
Acdrafiga SutraA^ Metal workers seem to have constituted 
an important element of industrial population. Braziers 
in the Junnar formed an important and powerful guild.® ^ 
Besides, various other craftsmen like lacquer worker 
(jatukdra), utensil maker {taUhakdra), blacksmith 
{lohakdra)^ potter {kwnbhakdra\ bronzesmith [kdfnsakdra), 
umbrella maker {chattakdraka), shell worker [sainkhakdra)^ 
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brick maker {id4akara)^ leatfa^er worker {cammakara\ etc., 
are mentioned in the AngavijjdJ^ 

About the organisation of industry, the scanty evidences 
that we have suggest that the period witnessed a greater 
regimentation of industrial life and a decline in the freedom 
and status of craftsmen and artisans. On the one hand 
there was the rise of state capitalism — the state itself Whs a 
large scale producer and manufacturer with monopolistic 
rights of producing certain goods, especially those connect- 
ed with mining and metallurgy — and on the other, the 
growth of private capitalists and industrial magnates. 
Consequently a large number of artisans who were formerly 
masters of their ownrf:oncerns were reduced to the position 
of wage-earners. Employment of artisans in the state owned 
workshops is referred to in the Arthasdstra.^ ^ Ariissins work- 
ing m the employment of large scale manufacturers and the 
artisans working with their own capital seem to have been 
distinguished by Kautilya. It is quite likely that the threat 
to their independence and financial interests led the cratts- 
men to form guilds. Guilds gave them the advantages of 
collective bargaining and the capacity to face the competi- 
tion of big industrialists on the one hand and state capita- 
lism on the other, a thing which would be impossible to 
do at individual level. 

Guilds not only provided protection to their members, 
according to the Arthasdstra guild stood guarantee to 
customers on behalf of member artisans, but also enjoyed 
some measure of authority over them.®^ The power and 
place of guilds in public life can be gauged from the fact 
that some of the guilds seem to have authority to issue 
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coins. Seals of some of these corporate business organisa- 
tions have been discovered from a few places. Such was 
the financial solvency of the guilds that even royal donors 
deposited money with fhem. Executive heads of guilds 
were important figures in political life and were consulted 
by the king on important occasions.®^ 

But the formation of guilds also put a restraint on indi- 
vidual initiative. "^All in all there does not seem to be 
much scope left for private enterprise and industry. . 
There are in the first place, those who are called 
kdrusasitrs, who appear to be master artisans employing 
a number of artisans to do the actual work.. . There 
are, on the other hand, savittakdrus ^who appear to be 
artisans working independently with their own capital and 
in their own workshops. In the latter case, the guild to 
which the ai^tisan must be supposed to belong, is to stand 
guarantee to the customer for loss, damage, etc., caused by 
the artisan.”® ® 

Normally wages of artisans w’ere not high.®® It is 
natural, therefore, that they sometimes put organised and 
united pressure on employers and traders to raise the 
margin of their earnings. Even the formation of labour 
union [sain ghabhrta)v^diS not unknown.®'^ It also appears 
that the traders who were engaged in selling goods reaped 
greater advantage of the economic growth of the period 
than the producers. Although the law permitted traders 
five per cent profit on indigenous and ten per cent on 
imported goods.®® they adopted a number of tactics to 
evade and overstep the law. The traders often combined 
together to bring down the wages of artisans and craftsmen 
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and made excessive profits \^y hoarding and creating glut. 

traders, joining together and raising or lowering ( the 
prices of ) goods, make a profit of one hundred panas 
on one pana or of one hundred kumbhas on one kumbha\^^ 
It will not be an unreasonable assumption that a kind of 
economic struggle was also going on between the artisans 
and traders which greatly influenced the industrial 
climate of the period.®^ 

Beneath the instability of political history and shifting 
fortunes of the regional and dynastic kingdoms of the post- 
Mauryan period if one is to look for a unifying factor for 
the sub-continent, one has to look towards trade. The 
Mauryan Empire by* bringing m practically the whole of 
the country under a single administrative unity established 
better means of communications between various parts of 
the Empire, and thus provided a sound basis for the 
growth of trade. Moreover, a direct contact was estab- 
lished with the Western World — a contact which became 
even closer during the Indo-Greek, Kusana and ^aka 
periods. The result was a marked extension in trade and 
commerce, both internal and foreign. 

m 

Descriptions of cities as important trading centres are 
often met with. Sagala was one such emporium according 
to the Milindapanha.^^ The bustling mart at Ujjayini was 
crowded with buyers and sellers from ^aka, Yavana, Tusara 
( Tokharians ), Persian countries; and from Magadha, 
Kalinga, Vanga, Cola. Cera. Pandya ; from mountains, 
islands, coasts and deserts. Market towns of western 
India Paithana, Tagara, Suppara, Calliena (Ter, Sopara, 
Kalya^a) etc., have been mentioned in the Feriplus. 
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A dependable means of coirimunication is an essential 
pre-requisite for the growth of trade and India was well 
served by the existence of trade routes from very early 
period. That chains of* caravan routes linked different 
parts of the country is clear from Buddhist literature. 
System of communication vastly improved during the 
Mauryan period — a royal road was built up by Candra- 
gupta Maurya connecting Puskalavati with Pataliputra and 
running further to the east on to the mouths of the Ganges. 
This road, it appears, lay along the great northern route, 
the famous Uttarapatha. This high way was joined at 
several points by branch roads. The details of these subsi- 
diary routes cannot be worked out.®^ It is, however, clear 
that a series of such routes criss-crossed the country linking 
various trade centres — the focus being the Gangetic valley 
where routes^ from different directions converged together. 
The important termini were Bhrgukaccha (Broach), Patala 
and Barbaricum (in the mdus delta), Puskalavati (Carsadda) 
and Tamralipti (Tamluk, Bengal coast). 

There was also an active coastal trade. The Milinda-^ 
panha refers to ship owners visiting Sind, Surat, Coromandal 
coast and Bengal.®^ A list of important ports and nearby 
marts has been compiled on the basis of the accounts in the 
Periplus and the Geography of Ptolemy. Beginning from 
the Indus delta these were Barbaricum, Barygaza, Sopara, 
Calliena, Semyllaa (Caul), Naura (Cannarore ro Mangalore,) 
Tyndis ( Ponnani or Kadalundi near Beypore ), Muziris 
(Cranganore), Nelycanda (near Kottayam), Colchi (Korkei), 
Camara (Kaveripattam), Poduca (Pondicherry or Arika- 
medu), Kontakassyla (Ghantasala), Pityndra (Pithumda)‘ 
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Paloura (Dantapura in KaliiSga), Gange and Tamalites (both 
on the lower Ganges ; Tamahtes is Tamralipti i.e., Tamluk). 
Navigable rivers were also plied. From Campa to Varanasi 
there was a regular river traffic. According to Strabo even 
seagoing large vessels went up the Ganges far inside 
the country at least up to Palibothra. Water traffic was 

<r 

obviously an important means of transport; a controller had 
to be appointed to look after shipping and navigation. 

The Angavijjd gives us a list of different t>pes of boats in 
use. Nava and pota were large vessels, while kotUmha, 
sdlikd, sainghdda, pldva and tappaka were middle sized 
boats. KaUho and vein (probably made of bam boo), tumba 
and kumbha were sTnall boats. Air- filled skin-boats ( dati ) 
were also used probably by the fishermen. Trappage and 
cotymba, identifiable with Tappaka and koilimba of the 
Afigavijjd, according to the Periplus were large boats and 
plied on the sea. Another type of boats called sangara 
described as very large in the Periplus might have been the 
same as sainghada, Nava and pota, we may conclude, 
were really large ships and were perhaps used for sea 
voyages.®^ 

Maritime activities and sea voyages were features of life 
of coastal India from a very early period. The excavation 
at Lothal of the dockyard and certain seals at Baharin 
prove the existence of a lively maritime relation between 
the Gujarat coast and the Persian Gulf and probably even 
beyond during the Harappan period. It is a proven fact 
that the history of India’s trade with the Western World 
goes back to extreme antiquity. Mauryan policy of friend- 
ship with the Hellenistic states encouraged a further growth 
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of this trade. Discovery of monsoon by Hippalus in the 
second half of the first century B. C. or the first half of the 

first century A. D. greatly reduced the danger and the time 

♦ 

that the coastal journey from the Red Sea to western India 
involved. The Ptolemies, particularly Philadelphus, look 
measures to improve commercial relations with India. 

The expansion of the Roman Empire to Egypt and 
western Asia and the measures taken by the Roman 
Emperors to improve commercial relations with India — 
Trajan’s improvement of the canals between the Nile and 
the Red Sea is an example — initiated a very bright period of 
Indian foreign trade with the Western World. The Hou-- 
Han-Shu states that Vima Kadphises aft^r conquering India 
started trade with the Roman Orient. A number of Indian 
embassies visited Rome. The missions might have been 
prompted by^ trade interests. It is not unlikely that some 
kind of commercial treaties were signed between the Roman 
and Indian powers.®® Kusana gold coins were discovered 
in a cemetery in northern Ethiopia.®® There were Indian 
settlements in Dioscorida ( Socotra ). Indian traders in 
large number used to visit Aden regularly. Existence of 
Indian settlements at the famous trade centres of Alexandria 
and Berenice is indicated by archaeological and literary 
evidences. Foreign settlers and merchants are mentioned 
in certain inscriptions at Nagarjunikonda, Nasik, Karie and 
Junnarin India. Obviously there was a two-way traffic 
between India and the Mediterranean world. 

Following the Feriplus and Pliny’s Natural History four 
successive stages of the development of sea routes from the 
Red Sea to Indian coast have been demarcated. In the first 
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stage voyages were made along the coast from Arabia to the 

f 

Indus delta ; in the second from the Arabian coast direct by 
the sea to the mouths of the Indus ; m the third and fouKb 
from the Arabian coast to the tKonkan and the Malabar 
ports respectively. Even though the largest number of 
Roman coins have been discovered from South India, the 
ports on the Indus delta and Gujarat coast also handled a 
substantial volume of India’s western trade. The record of 
Indian mariners in the eas’ern ocean was even brightero 
India’s commercial relations with South-East Asia started 
long before the Christian Era. Unobstructed by such 
competitors as the Arabians and the Romans in the West, 
Indian trade with ^South-East Asia assumed very large 
proportions in the closing centuries of the pre-Christian 
and the early centuries of the Christian Era. Such works 
as the Mahaniddesa, Avaddnasataka, Bf'hatkathdmanjan^ 
Brhatkathd Sloka Saingraha are replete with stories of the 
great exploits of Indian merchants and navigators in the 
Indian Ocean. Ships sailed from Tamilian ports, Andhra 
coasts and the Ganges delta for Burma, Malaya Penninsula. 
Java ( Suvarnabhumi, Suvarnadvipa, Yavadvipa ), etc. 
Voyages were sometimes made even beyond the East Indies 
to China. 

After the discovery of Hippalus, sea routes began over- 
shadowing the land routes. Nevertheless, the land routes 
still held great importance for India’s external commerce, 
especially for that with the Western World. The famous 
Uttardpatha proceeded beyond Puskalavaii through the 
Khyber Pass and the Kabul valley to Bactria and joined the 
main transit trade routes between India, China, Central 
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Asia and the Mediterranean world. One of the three high- 

c 

ways passed through Merv, Hecatompylos, Seleucia up to 
Antioch. There were two other routes to western Asia from 
the Indus valley through Bolan Pass, Seistan and Carmania 
to Seleucia. The third route passed through Makran valley 
and Baluchistan and southern Persia. Of these three the 
first one was more frequently used by the traders because 
the other two were comparatively hazardous and not very 
hospitable. We have already referred to the cultural 
relations between India and Central Asia. There was 
commercial relation between the two also. Central Asia 
was connected with India through the Oxus valley. In fact, 
quite a few of the routes between India and China passed 
through Central Asia. The main route proceeded from 
Purusapura through the Hindukush to Bactria, From 
Bactria there were three routes leading to the Tarim Basin. 

o 

The most popular one^rau across the Pamir through Alai 
valley and thence to the head waters of the river Kashgar 
and onwards. Another more northerly route crossed both 
the Oxus and Jaxartes via Sogdiana, Tashkent, Lake Issi 
Kol and finally reached the north-west of the Tarim Basin. 
The third which was the southern-most werrt from Bactria 
via Badkhsan and the Pamirs into Sari Kol and then 
through difficult hilly tracks and gorges reached the Tarim 
Basin. There was also a much shorter and a direct but 
difficult route from Kashmir along the Gilgit and Yasin to 
Kashgar and then onward to China. There were land 
routes between India and China from Assam, Bengal and 
Manipur via lower Burma, Arakan and Upper Burma to 
Yunnan and Szechwan. These routes enabled India to 
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carry on large scaie trade witli both the Eastern and the 
Western World. 

Let us briefly deal with the important Indian exports 
and imports of the period under^discussion. The exports 
to the Western World, as can be gathered from Pliny, the 
Periplus, etc., included plant, animal and mineral products. 
Cardamom, cinnamon, nard, pepper, ginger-grass, cifron, 
rice, lentil, cotton, banana, mango, sesame oil and seeds 
were exported. Spices, especially pepper and cinnamon, 
were m great demand and valued also for their medicinal 
properties. Textile goods, cotton and silk products, 
both Chinese and Indian pearls, gems, ivory, etc., had 
so much captured tl^e fancy of the fashionable class in 
Rome that the Roman authors lamented that India was not 
only draining Rome off, gold but also corrupting the habits 
of her people. From the West mostly manufactured goods 
were imported. Glass products, jewsjllery, metal objects, 
fancy potteries, textiles of various kinds, wines, etc., were 
the more important incoming items.®’^ Although India 
exported to China some quantity of pearls, rare stones, 
sandalwood, perfumes and some other sundry goods, the 
main item that sustained the trade between the two countri- 
es was Chinese silk. A large part of the Chinese silk supply 
to the outside world came to be transported through India. 
The Feriplus (64) tells us that Chinese silk was brought 
through Bactria to Barygaza and by way of the Ganges — 
presumably by the Yunnan-Burma- Assam route— to the 
Coromandal coast, obviously for re-exporting it to the outside 
world. India thus acted as middleman between China and 
Western World in the silk trade and derived from it great 
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economic benefit. Similarly, India imported mainly spices 
from the South-East Asian countries and exported them back 
to the West to meet its ever-increasing demands. South- 
East Asia also probably provided an alternative market after 
Roman Emperors, especially Vespasian, stopped the flow of 
Roman gold. Speaking generally, the balance of trade was 
favourable to India. Her exports to the Western World 
exceeded her imports. Even though in relation to China 
and South-East Asia, India was more of an importing than 
an exporting country, she did not suffer loss because the 
goods imported were re-exported to the West. 

Indian writers had a low opinon of trade and traders. 
Traders have been likened to rogues^and thieves and state 
officials were asked to be ever vigilant against their tricks.®® 
The importance of trade for the society was, however, 
recognised and appreciated. The Arthaiastra and the 
Smvitis show concern for the protection of traders’ interests. 
Trade routes were to be maintained safe from the ravages of 
thieves, brigands and unscrupulous state officials.®® 

India’s expanding commerce, particularly with foreign 
countries, aided by the growth of industries as well, led to 
a great economic advancement of the coQntry. It appears 
that the section which derived greatest advantage from this 
economic growth was the traders, even more than the 
manufacturers. We are not in a position to determine the 
price level and the economic condition of the ordinary 
people. But it appears that the exchange value of the gold 
coins was pretty high towards the closing parts of our 
period, as with two, three or four dinaras one kulyayapa of 
land amounting to a large area could be bought or from the 
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interest of a deposit of sixteen or twenty-five dinaras the 
upkeep of a small monastery could be met But with barely, 
a copper coin as the daily wage an unskilled labourer, 
the life of the poor could have been anything but happy. 
Despite the state’s taking of measures for control over trade 
and industry, the fixing of price, wages, rates of interest a^nd 
profit, the amount and percentage of taxation, the traders 
often had recourse to corrupt practices to earn greater 
profit. Whatever the circumstances or the means adopted 
might have been, the traders in consequence of their rise in 
wealth also rose up the social ladder. 

There is evidence of economic growth that characterised 
the period ,* gold coins were struck for the first time in India 
during this period, and there are glowing tributes to the 
riches of India by Dio Chrysostom and Pliny. However, this 
was not an unmixed social blessing. Xb® growth of wealth 
must have unsettled many of the older values of life. Many 
were doubtlessly attracted to the call of Mammon, and 
leaving their traditional professions were adopting more 
gainful ones. Patanjali"*^ refers to the tendency to grow 
rich quickly without effort which must not have been too 
uncommon in an age of great economic development. Life 
was becoming hard and competitive. Not a few were 
adopting beggary as their means of livelihood. Vagrancy 
and larceny were not unknown.’^ ^ It cannot be without 
significance that the Smriis devoted considerable space and 
attention to the enumeration of the rules of conduct for 
each caste during the Time of distress." In the Milindapahha^ 
in reply to king Milinda’s question, whether all who joined 
the monastic order were motivated by religious yearning 
3 
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alone, Nagasena answered, "‘dertainly not, Sire. Some for 
tijose reasons but some have left the world in terror at the 
tyranny of kings. Som^ have joined us to be safe from 
being robbed, some harrassed by debt, some perhaps to gain 
a livelihood.”’^ ^ The answer is:revealing. All these appear 
to b^ the consequences of a developing economy. 



Chapter II 


BRAHMANAS 

Theoretically the society was divided into four varnas^ot 
categories ; the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas and 
the Sudras. The ranja system with its concomitant, the 
Jdti vyavasthd was already a well-known and established 
institution.^ The systematizing Hindu mind was long busy 
to find a rationale and justification for the social divisions 
from a remote past. X^arious theoretical explanations were 
offered for the origin and development of the system in 
numerous branches of our literature. In our period also, 
*we find several such attempts. Mainly these are ‘Variations 
of the Vedic theory of variia as enslirined m the Purusa 
Sukta. ThQ Maniismrti znd ^dntiparvan theory 

of the creation of the four by the Purusa from his 

mouth, arms, thigh and feet. Various other explanations, 
often displaying a great deal of ingenuity, are also found. 
The g., says that originally there was only 

one varna. Later on, four divisions arose, each with a 
distinct complexion ; the Brahmanas, white ( sita ), the 
Ksatriyas, red [lohita\ the Vaisyas, yellow [pita) and the 
Sudras, dark {asita\ according to the propensity and 
occupation followed by each order. Further degeneration 
took place as some fell from their prescribed conduct and 
took the lower professions. Thus arose Rdksasas, Fretas 
and the Mlecchas, etc. But these repeated attempts at 
theorising only make obvious what *vas intended to be 
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concealed. Theoreticians and law givers were finding it 
increasingly difficult to explain the existence of a multiple 
of communities which had foundtplace in the Hindu body- 
social through a clear cut theory of four divisions with 
appointed functions for each order. 

Our authors, at least some of them, were fully alive to 
the problem. They recognised the inadequacy of the theory 
of the four varnas emanating from the limbs of Purusa for 
explaining the entire social order. In the Santiparvan king 
Janaka asked Parasara the rather awkward question that if 
the entire mankind sprang from the same forefather how 
the offspring differed from each other and constituted four 
different varnas ? The sage had no real answer for this ; he 
sought to gloss over the difficulty by attributing the 
difference to the fact that they sprang up from four different - 
parts of the body cf the Purusa. Finding the explanation 
incomplete the sage then fell on the theory of intermixture 
of varnas to account for the various other special groups. 
That the problem was encountered from quite an early 
period is clear from the repeated references to mixture of 
varnas and the resulting emergence of the“'new social groups 
in the Dharmasutras. The grand finale to the theory of 
intermixture of varnas, offering to explain the evolution of 
the multitude of Jdtis, was of course left to Manu. These 
various theories put forward by the succeeding generations 
of Brahmanical authors to explain the social order indicate 
anxious attempts on the part of the theoreticians to keep 
pace with the changing patterns of the society, its growing 
complexity* The gap between the theory and practice was 
sought to be bridgfd by continuous modifications and 
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broadening within the orthodox limits of the original 
nucleus of the traditional thCory of the Purusasukta* Yet, 
it remains extremely doubtful if the gap wasiever effectively 
bridged.^ 

The fourfold division of the society, though by no means 
an accurate or complete representation of the society, was, 
however, far from unreal and was widely accepted.® Even 
the Buddhists and the Jains recognised this division. Prof. 
Rhys Davids’ remark that 'it is no more accurate to speak 
of caste at the Buddha’s time in India than it would be to 
speak of it as an established institution at the same time, in 
Italy or Greece”'^ need no longer be accepted. 

The theoretical aspect of the social order during our 
period is best reprSsented in the Smrtis of Manu and 
Yajhavalkya. More or less similar in tone are the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya and the ^dntiparvan. 

In the social order the supremacy of the Brahmana was 
unquestioned, as far as these works are concerned* His was 
the most privileged position. Among the mortals there is 
none equal to him. Springing from the mouth of Brahma 
‘he is by right the lord of these whole creation.’ On 
account of his most excellent origin he is entitled to every 
thing in this world. “The Brahmana eats but his own food, 
wears but his own apparel, bestow^s but his own in alms, 
other mortals subsist through the benevolence of the 
Brahmanas.” Irrespective of his virtue, accomplishments or 
occupation a Brahmana is to be treated as a veritable god. 
According to Patanjali even when a Brahmana failed in his 
spiritual and religious duties appropriate to his vanja, birth 
alone entitled him a place in his social group.® There were 
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Special rules for his betrothal, initiation and burial. The 
period of impurit}^ prescribed for him was shortest.® 

Apart from these he enjoyed other privileges of more 
material consequences. Killing of a Bralimana was a moral 
sm. He was under no circumstances to be executed ; 
banishments, and fines were thought to be quite adequate 
punishments. Even for the payment of fines he was granted 
special treatment — a Ksalriya, a Vaisya and a Sudra unable 
to pay a fine was to discharge the debt by labour, a 
Brahmana was to pay it by instalments as he earned it. 
The rate of interest to be charged on debt was also graduat- 
ed according to the order of the varuas — the Brahmana had 
to pay the lowest rate. According to the Arthamstra 
Brahmaiias were exempted from payment at ferries, pickets, 
etc. A Brahmana’s property was considered to be inviolable, 
it could not be confiscated even by the state. In case of 
failure 6i all heirs the property of the members of three 
other varnas escheated to the state, but in case of a 
Brahmana’s property it was to be distributed among the 
fellow members of his The king under no circum- 

stances was to levy taxes on the sroiriyas. If a treasure 
was found by a Brahmana he could keei? the whole of it, if 
others found it the Brahmana was to be given a share, 
sometimes as big as a half. In order to complete a sacrifice, 
a Brahmana could forcibly appropriate the property of 
others, especially that of the Vaisyas and Sudras. It is 
clear from the above that the Brahmanical law givers seem 
to have been very keen to sanctify the life and property of 
the Brahmanas. 

At the same time the Smrtis exhort the Brahmanas, 
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almost endlessiys to lead a life of Spartan simplicity and 
discipline. The rules of conduct prescribed for the sndtakas 
were highly rigorous. These rules, if practised during the 
formative years of studenthood, would to a very large extent 
shape the future mode of living of the Brahmana adult. 
The sndtaka is told repeatedly by Manu to cultivate the 
virtues of contentment, self-control and righteousness. He 
IS to perform his daily rites without failure and to study the 
Vedas with unflinching devotion and regularity He is to 
avoid frivolity and amusements like singing, dancing, etc. 
He IS to be extremely careful in matters of accepting food 
and gifts.”^ 

Care was taken to make a distinction between the duty 
[dharma) of the twice-born, which was common for all the 
three vanias, and what they weie allowed to do to make a 
living { djlvandrthahi ), '\..the twuce-born are vigorously 
characterized as alike m virtue of a threefold common 
duty ; study, sacrifice, and gift [adhyayanam ijyd ddnam^ 
Gaut. X. 3), i. e., to study the sacred texts, offer sacrifices, 
and give to the Brahmanas. They differ in their sources Ox 
income, which correspond to optional activities or occupa- 
tions ; in this fipld, the Brahmana has the privilege of 
teaching, performing sacrifices, and receiving gifts, the 
Kshatriya of protecting all creatures, the Vaishya of living 
from the land, commerce, grazing and usury (Gaut., Ibid.)”^ 
The same occupations were prescribed for the Brahmanas 
in the texts of our period : ‘“teaching, studying, sacrificing 
for himself, sacrificing for others, making gifts and receiv- 
ing them.” Sacrificing for others, teaching and accepting 
of gifts were his special means of livelihood. He was. 
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however, not to accept gift from every-body or to sacrifice^ 
for all and sundry. He w^s not to sacrifice for a Stidra. 
He was also forbidden to teach for a stipulated fee. All 
that he could economically gain from this profession were 
the voluntary presents made by the students at the end of 
their student career. Although teaching, accepting gifts 
and sacrificing for others were special prerogatives of the 
Brahmanas and other classes were forbidden to follow these, 
it is inconceivable that the entire varna could subsist well 
on these alone. It is pretty clear that the Smrtis did not 
expect the economic lot of the Brahmanas to be ordinarily 
very attractive. Hence, the sermonising about the virtues 
of plain living and high thinking. 

The simple life devoted to religiOus and intellectual 
pursuits, without economic and political power, could hard- 
ly satisfy every member of the Brahmana class. Many were 
thus adopting more gainful professions and the number of 
such persons could not have been negligible. They, in 
their turn, must have exerted some amount of influence on 
the thinking of the community. This possibly explains the 
curious contradiction one notices in the Smrtis regarding 
the occupation, duties and livelihood of the Brahmanas — 
extolling non-attachment to wealth and contentment on the 
one hand and an attempt to secure economic and political 
privileges of a diverse kind on the other. The pressure of 
economic consideration had broken through the supposed 
occupational exclusiveness of different var%ias. Already 
during the Sutra period the Brahmanas were earning by 
methods appropriate to administrators and commercial folk. 
^‘Doubtless some Brahmins preserved a sense of shame if 
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they were acquiring by "service’ that is to say employment 
under direction whether i& agriculture or industry — a 
method traditionally believed appropriate to ^udras.”® 
Pulled by the considerations of prestige on the one hand 
and the desire for economic betterment on the other, the 
^astras were led to develop various covers and theories : 
methods of acquisition consistent with dharma, accepting 
gifts from virtuous people alone {sat-pratigraka) and later 
even the concept of 'pure’ and "impure’ wealth.^® Such 
statements that property without a "clear-and-pure’ title was 
not property at all are also found. At the same time the 
importance of wealth even for the performance of religious 
acts was also realised by the Smrtikdras^^ We have 
already referred to ti?e keenness to sanctify the property of 
the Brahmanas by our law givers while such claims have 
rarely been made for the property of other classes in these 
works. In order to get a complete picture we might now 
look into the economic advantages claimed for the 
Brahmanas in slightly greater detail. 

Our authors are never tired of repeating the great merit 
of gifts to worthy Brahmanas. In the Kali age liberality — 
mainly to the Br^manas — alone is the virtue. All sorts of 
rewards in this life and the next are assured to the givers of 
gifts. And the gift could range from water, clarified butter, 
food and clothes to cow, better if with gold coated horns 
and Silver coated hoofs, gold and land. The king is 
especially urged to obtain spiritual and religious merits by 
libera) gifts to the Brahmanas. But in fairness to our 
authors, it must be pointed out that they censor the 
unworthy greedy Brahmanas very severely— -an unworthy 
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recipient of gift is said to be destined to pass on to hell 
along with the indiscreet giver. An episode in the Jain 
Uttar ddhy ay ana Sutra sheds some light on the question of 
the Brahmana’s right to^accept gifts. The episode narrates 
how a Jain meidicant once on his begging tour approached 
the enclosure of a wealthy Brahmana performing sacrifice. 
When the mendicant asked for food he was insulted and 
humiliated. The Brahmana told the mendicant ; "'All the 
world knows that we are (as it were) the fields on which the 
gifts sown grow up as merit ; Brahmanas of pure birth and 
knowledge are the blessed fields.” Thus the mendicant had 
no right to food or gift. The Jain point of view on the 
question is expressed by the reply given to the Brahmana 
that, “those who are full of anger and pride, who kill, lie, 
steal and own property, are Brahmanas without pure birth 
and knowledge ; they are very bad fields.”^- It is clear 
thus that Brahmana’s right to accept gifts was recognised 
by the Jams too, but they would extend this right only to 
the deserving and pious Brahmanas and not to the greedy 
ones. 

The question of gifts, especially the royal gifts, brings us 
to a very vexed problem of the extent of relief granted 
to the Brahmanas. Even if dying with want a king was not 
to levy tax on the srotriyas^ laid down Manu. It appears 
that the exemption was sought not for the Brahmanas as a 
class, but only for the learned srotriyas, Va!§istha’s view 
on the matter is not clear. At one place he exempts all 
Brahmarias from taxation but at another he exempts only 
the ^rotriyas. Apastamba and Brihaspati also exempt only 
the Srotriyas and not all the Brahmanas. The ^dntiparvan 
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makes a clear distinction between the pious Brahmanas who 
were to be exempted from taxation and the ordinary ones 
who were not to be granted this privilege. The Arthamstra 
recommended gifts of land to priests, preceptors and others, 
which were to pass in inheritance to persons belonging to 
the same category. Such lands w^ere distinguished from 
tax-paying lands.^^ Inspite of Megaslhenes’ statement that 
the Brahmanas and philosophers paid no taxes, and Visnu’s 
assertion that no tax w as to be raised on the Brahmanas, it 
appeals that not every member of the was immune 

from the levies.^ The same was the case with the king's 
duty to look after the welfare of the Brahmanas. Only a 
few learned ones, and not every Brahmana, could expect to 
be provided with* subsistence from the state exchequeto 
Any way this much is clear that in the Smrtis the 
Brahmanas are found to be claiming a number of economic 
privileges. 

Turning from the economic to the political sphere w’e 
notice more or less the same tendency. The appointment of 
the royal purohita is considered to be one of the most 
important functions of the king. Though Manu speaks 
only about the religious functions of the purohita — the 
performance of king’s domestic rites and sacrifices — the 
office was surely not devoid of political power. That 
Yajnavalkya makes a thorough knowledge of the theory of 
punishment ( datjdamti ) an essential qualification for the 
office speaks for itself.^® The Arthasdstra is very clear on 
the point. It asks the king to follow the purohita as a 
'pupil does his teacher, a son his father or a servant his 
master.’ Even though the purohita was perhaps not a 
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member of the state council, his very special kind of 
personal relationship with the king was sure to give his 
office great political power and influence. In the council 
of ministers the Brahmanas seem to have a substantial 
representation though neither Kautiiya nor Manu nor 
Yajnavalkya specify the varna of the persons to be appoint- 
ed ministers — they emphasise only noble birth and other 
statesmanlike qualities. There can be no doubt that 
suitable persons from all ranks were appointed ministers. 
But Manu makes a Brahmana among the minister the most 
important, we might call him the prime minister, though 
Manu does not give him any special name. The king is 
advised to confer with him in all important state affairs and 
to follow his counsels. "The kings in Kalidasa’s "Malavika 
and "^akuntala’ do actually consult with a minister over 
certain questions — in "Malavika’ even with a council of 
ministers — but not especially with a learned Brahmana. 
On the other hand Kalidasas’s kings have a Brahmana as 
comic figure near them. This Jester speaks in bad dialect, 
is greedy, conceited, cowardly, cunning — but a true helper 
of his master in affairs of the heart. ...He is his minister in 
matters which do not concern the state, says the king in 
""Malavika.”^« 

Another important sphere of state activity where, accord- 
ing to the Smrti writers, the Brahmanas exercised a good 
measure of influence was the judicial administration. 
According to Manu, the king while discharging justice was 
to be accompanied by Brahmana assessors [sabhyas),^'^ In 
case the king failed personally to investigate suits he was to 
appoint a learned Brahmana to try them. Only the learned 
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Brahmanas ( sisias ) had the right to interpret doubtful 
points of law. Whether the Brahmanas or the king enjoyed 
the legislative power is an extremely controversial and 
ticklish point. According to some authorities king’s power 
of legislation was seriously limited. He could make no law 
overriding dharma. In fact royal edict was to be merely 
declaratory and not innovative. The Brahmanas holding 
the power of interpretation, it appears, had an edge over 
the king in matters of legislation. Quoting the opinion of 
Medhatithi, Derrett writes, 'The king .is concerned with 
the state of the kingdom but the Brahmana with relieving 
people’s doubts as to rights and duties. The king's concern 
is to administer puntshment. The Brahmana's. however, is 
to see that the judgement is correct. This would serve to 
put the matter in a nutshell.”^® Kautilya, however, does 
not refer to the presence of Brahmana assessor^ at the court, 
in fact he does not refer to the presence of assessors at all. 
The only definite association of the Brahmanas with the 
department of justice in the Arthasdstra seems to be confined 
to the provision that the witnesses were to take their oath 
before a Brahmana* The Smrti writers, however, give the 
impression that the seat of the judge with the exception of 
the king was an exclusive province of the BrMimanas. It is 
not clear whether this privilege was claimed only with 
regard to the ‘civil court’ and that it did not extend to the 
Kantakasodhana or ‘criminal court.’ Jayaswal refers to 
Manu IX.234 to prove that criminal courts w^ere presided 
over by ministers.^® The same verse, however refers to 
judges {prddvivdka ) along with ministers as settling cases ; 
and the judges were to be Brahmanas.^^ Any way, there 
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can hardly be any doubt that the Smrtis were claiming 
gre,at juridical, and by implication political, power for the 
Brahmanas. Though it did not confer any political power, 
we might here note that the dutas (ambassadors) normally 
appear to have belonged to the Brahmana varna. 

Many other privileges of diverse kinds are given to 
the Brahmanas m the Smrtis. The Brahmana was the 
guardian of the conduct and morality of the entire society, 
his was the duty to instruct others to live according to law. 
In the rule of right to road a Brahmana, especially a 
sndtaka, was to get precedence even over a king. Punish- 
ments were usually graded according to the of the 

c 

offender and that of the person wronged. If the offender 
was a Brahmana he was to be given the lowest punishment, 
whereas an offence against the Brahmana was to be punish- 
ed most severely. We^ must, however, note here that for 
certain offences, e. g. theft, a Brahmana was to recieve the 
highest punishment. Similarly for selling and pledging a 
minor, Kautilya recommends highest fines for the Brahmana. 
Although Gautama forbids a Brahmana to be "cited as 
witness by a non-Brahmana litigant, Manu\ prohibition in 
this respect, like Narada’s (rinadana, verse 158), covers only 
the srotriyas and not all Brahmanas. A Brahmana alone 
could take wives from each of the four varnas. However, 
in his anxiety to preserve the purity of descent Manu 
discouraged the Brahmana to wed a ^udra. Law of inheri- 
tance in such inter varna marriages, as we may well expect 
to find in these works, was blatantly favourable to the son 
by the Brahmana wife, "'Among (a Brahmana’s) sons from 
four wives belonging to the four varnas, the son of the 
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Brahmana v/ife shaii receive four shaies, the son of the 
Ksatriya wife three shares, the sons of the Vaisya wife two 
shares, the son of the Sudra wife on^e share/’* ^ According 
to other rules the son of a Sudra wife by a man of a higher 
order was not iegaii}' entitled to any share of his father’s 
estate at all, he had to depend eKclusively on the charity of 
his father.-^ 

Normally a Brahmana was expected to follow the special 
occupations of his var^ja viz., teaching, ofhciating at sacrifices 
and receiving gifts though these did not limit the choice of 
his vocations. A Brahmana alone could be a teacher though 
the rule admitted exceptions. In the time of distresss e\en 
a Brahmana could go for instructions to teachers of other 
vanfas. To officiate at a sacrifice was an exclusive privilege 
of the Brahmana. But every member of the Brahmana 
order by virtue of birth alone was not considered competent 
to act as an officiating pnesi at a sacrifice. Only the learned 
s/otriyas had the competence and authority to officiate at a 
sacrifice. Then, sacrificing for the unworthy was also to be 
scurpulousiy avoided. Sacrificing for a multitude, for 
ganas, for vratyas, for unworthy ends, etc., was severely 
condemned and biought social opprobrium.^® Restrictions 
in the matter of accepting gifts were varied and numerous. 
Only when oppressed by hunger a Brahmana was to ask for 
gifts from a king, from his pupil or from one who was 
willing to offer a sacrifice. Failing to obtain gifts from the 
above three he might approach any other worthy dvijdtU 
A king who was not of Ksatriya descent or transgressed the 
Mstric rules was not to be approached for gifts. Similarly 
no present was to be accepted from butchers, oilmen, keepers 
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of liquor shops or brothels etc. In case of extreme difficulti- 
es alone, gift was to be accepted from a Sudra. “The ideal 

set before the Brahmanas in the matter of pratigraha 

# 

(receiving gifts) was that he who, though entitled to accept a 
gift (on account of his Vedic learning and tapas) does not 
take it, attains to the highest worlds [Ydj. 1. 213)-”^^^ Rules 
regarding the acceptance of foods were equally strict. A 
Brahmana was not to accept food given by a harlot, a thief, 
a usurer, one accused of mortal sin, an unchaste woman, an 
ungrateful man, an informer, a habitual liar, seller ot 
rewards for sacrifices, nor the food given by a musician, a 
carpenter, a physician, a hunter, a blacksmith, a stageplayer, 
a goldsmith, a basketmaker, a'dealer in weapon, trainer of 
hunting dogs, a washerman, a dyer. Food was not to be 
accepted if offered without respect. With so many restric- 
tions there •was little scope for an easy life of getting free 
food and gifts. 

It was not possible for a whole varna to subsist economi- 
cally on teaching, sacrificing, accepting of gifts, especially 
as all these were hemmed in by several restrictions and 
could hardly be adopted as stable means of livelihood. 
Naturally many Brahmanas were forced to take up other 
professions. The attitude of the to this problem 

was highly realistic. Failing to maintain himself by the 
occupations peculiar to his varna a Brahmana was allowed 
to adopt the professions of the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas. 

Sdntiparvan and Manu exhort a Brahmana to take up 
arms in defence of dharma and established social order. 
But, even in normal times a warrior Brahmana was no 
abnormal sight. Brahmaijas were known to adopt soldiering 
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as a means of livelihood from an early period. Panini 
speaks of Brahmanas following the profession of arms. 
Baudhayana notes that in the north the Brahmanas used to" 
take up the profession of fighting. pRom Kaudlya it appears 
that in certain quarters the Brahmanas were considered to 
be the best soldiers. Some of the great heroes of the Epics 
Drona, Asvatthama, Knpa were Brahmanas- In fact the 
greatest warrior in our Hindu tradition was a Brahmana, 
Parasurama. The case of sendpati Pusyamitra is too well 
known to need repetition. 

In time of distress a Brahmana was allowed to follow the 
profession of Vaisya, but the allowance was diluted to a 
large extent by the ynposition of a number of restrictions. 
There was some divergence of opinion regardingBrahmana’s 
right to pursue agriculture as a means of livelihood. In 
the Vedic period, when presumably the society wg^s not very 
complex and the functional division of the society based on 
specialisation of labour had not gone very far, agriculture 
was a permissible occupation for the Brahmanas as for other 
classes. But, the attitude towards agriculture began chang- 
ing from the period." Baudhayana e.g., considers it 
to be an impedimefit for Vedic study and therefore should 
normally be avoided by the Brahmanas. A Brahmana was, 
however, not altogether debarred from following agriculture. 
If he lived by agriculture he had to complete his labour in 
the field before break-fast and had to take care that no 
cruelty was done to his oxen. The idea behind the rule was 
perhaps to spare some time so that the spiritual and 
intellectual duties might not be completely neglected. The 
very next verse and the succeeding one refer to the 
4 
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Brahmanas’ duty to perform- some domestic rites and sacri- 
fices in the Baudhdyana Dharma Sutra,'^^ Inspite of the 
intellectuals’ disparagement of agriculture as a fit vocation 
for the Brahmanas, it continued to attract quite a large 
number of them. This is clear from Manu. X.34. '•'(Some) 
declare that agriculture is something excellent, (but) that 
means of subsistence is blamed by the virtuous ; (for) the 
wooden (implement) with iron point injures the earth and 
^(the beings) living in the earth.” A Brahmana was allowed 
to engage in agriculture even personally in time of distress 
and in normal times if he personally did not plough the 
field. There can be little doubt that agriculture, either 
pursued personally or through paid labourers, was very 

r 

often a premier means of living for many Brahmanas. We 
may here note that among the gifts — the acceptance of gifts 
.was a special prerogative of the Brahmanas — praised in the 
Smrtis^thQ gift of land occupies a very prominent place. 
Yajnavalkya includes land in a list of gifts which should 
never be refused even if offered by evil persons. 

In an economy which was still predominantly agricul- 
tural, dependence on land to a certain extent was natural and 
•even inevitable for any section of the community. But, 
other occupations of a Vaisya, trade and commerce, were 
also allowed to a Brahmana. “But he who through want of 
means of subsistence, gives up the strictness in respect to 
his duties, may sell in order to increase his wealth, the 
commodities sold by Vaisyas, making, ( however, ) the 
following exceptions.” These exceptions were : dealing 
in condiment of all sorts, cooked food and sesamum, stones, 
salt, cattle, human beings, dyed cloth, hemp, flax or wool. 
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even thongh they may not be dy^d, fruits, roots and medical 
herbs, water, weapons, poisons, meat, soma and perfumes, 
miik, honey, clarified butter, oil, wax, sugar, ^wsu-grass, 
beasts of forest, liquor, lac, etc. The fact that the list of the 
articles forbidden to be sold by the Brahmanas is not the 
same in all the works, indicates that the rules admitted a 
great deal of flexibility and were not very strictly applied* 
Baudhayana for example notes that customs in the north 
approved a Brahmana trade in wool, animals and arms, 
etc., and says that these were sinful acts only when such 
forbidden occupations were practised in other countries 
than where they prevailed. 

About money-lending and usury our authorities are 
more or less unanimous that this was a profession not fit 
to be cultivated by the Brahmanas, though certain excep- 
tions were admitted. Vasistha and Narada forbid Brahma- ^ 
nas to adopt money-lending. Manu, while disapprovin'^^ 
usury for the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, however, relaxes tix^ 
rule and allows them to lend money at a low rate of intere^ 
to "sinful men.’ Gautama would allow usury even to 
Brahmana if he would practise it through an agent and not' 
personally. We thus find that the exigencies of economic 
situation and local customs were too strong to be resisted 
by the theoreticians. That in the choice of vocations many 
Brahmanas were guided more by economic considerations 
than anything else,^^ becomes clear from the lengthy lists 
of Brahmanas considered unworthy to be invited to 
sraddhas. The lists include physician, temple priest, shop 
keeper, paid servant of king, usurer, one who subsists by 
tending cattle, paid teacher, one who teaches a ^udra, seller 
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of soma, bard, oil-mars, ke|per of a gambling house, maker 
of bows and arrows, trainer of elephants, horses etc., bird- 
fancier, he who teaches the use of arms, he who diverts the 
water courses, actor..singer, architect, messenger, breeder of 
sporting dogs, falconer, shepherd and many others. It is 
interesting to note that the Arthasdstra grants a great deal 
of economic relief in the shape of exemption from land 
taxes to many of the professions specified above ; e.g., to 
physicians, elephant-trainers, and a number of king’s 
officials. May be this provided an additional economic 
incentive why a large number of Brahmanas disregarded the 
Smrti rules about the forbidden occupations. Law givers 
moreover, had to relax these occupation rules for dpadkdla 
( time of distress ) during which a very wide choice of 
professions was granted to the Brahmanas. Senart had 
pointed out long ago that these allowances were not in 
actuality made for exceptional cases. ““But make no mis- 
take ; we are dealing not with an exceptional case of 
necessity but with perfectly ordinary case, facts thinly 
disguised, simply for the sake of principle, by a decent 
pretext, by a reservation which it is hoped may survive the 
shipwreck of the theory.”^® These rCles appear to have 
been an attempt to rationalise the diverse modes of liveli- 
hood actually pursued by the members of the Brahmai}a 
class in consonance with the varna principle. 

Turning from the Smrtis^ to the Buddhist and Jain 
literature, we find, almost against our anticipation, more 
agreement than difference between the two sets of evidences, 
the Brahmanical and the Buddhist-Jain, as far as the van^a 
structure is concerned. The difference has often been 
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emphasised more than it really’deserved. This difference 
which at first sight appears as quite marked arose on 
account of the theorising tendency on the part of the 
Srnrtis. Stripped of its theoretical garl? the picture of the 
varoa structure in the Smrtls would conform remarkably 
\vell with that in the Buddhist and Jain literatures. 

Too much should not be read in the Buddhist and the 
Jam texts’ declaration of the superiority of the Ksatnyas 
over the Brahmanas."^' Such claim to superiority by the 
ruling class over the priestly order was not new or found 
only in the Buddhist and the Jam texts. In the Upanisads 
Ksatnyas are often found as teachers of the Brahmanas. 
The Bnhaddra/jyakaupanisad in a passage expressly claims 
the superiority of the Ksatnyas over the Brahmanas.^^ The 
king as ruler was often thought to be superior to the 
Brahmanas. But the position of the king should not be 
construed as reflecting the status of the whole Ksatriya 
vanja. Inspite of the counter claim to Brahmana’s superi- 
ority, the majesty and grandeur of kingly power were duly 
recognised by the Brahmanical works also and they invested 
the king with divine power. Similarly the Buddhist and 
Jain works, although, attach an apparent superiority to the 
Ksatriyas, nevertheless, contain a strong under-current of 
reverence to the worthy Brahmanas. The word Brahmana 
has often been used as a title of Mahavira. In the Milinda-^ 
panha the Buddha calls himself a Brahmana. Frequently 
in the Buddhist literature the arhat is equated with true 
Brahmana. 

That the Brahmana varna enjoyed a pre-eminent position 
in the society, to be born a Brahmana meant a privileged 
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status in the social order, is proved by the great pains taken 
by the Jain and Buddhist writers, repeating tirelessly to 

drive home the fact that birth alone does not make one a 

#« 

Brahmana. “By one’s own action one becomes a Brahmana 
or a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya, or a ^udra.”®^ “Not by birth 
one is a Brahmana, nor IS one by birth non-Brahmana.”®^ 
Family, birth or plaited hair do not make one a Brahmana. 
Truth and righteousness alone are the real marks of 
Brahmanhood.®^ In these statements made in the early 
Buddhist and Jain works one discerns an attempt on the 
part of their authors to combat a social reality which they 
resented. That birth determined the social status and that 
varna distinctions were very mucfi real are proved by the 
ideal so fondly painted in some of the Jdtakas of the next 
life in the world of gods, where conduct and not parentage 
alone shall count. The popular concept of a Brahmana, 
however, remained unchanged. As if lamenting the SuttanU 
pdta writes “adhered for a long time are the views of the 
ignorant, the ignorant tells us, one is Brahmana by birth.” 
In the same vein adds the Uttar adhy ay ana Sutra (XXV.19) 
that he who is called by people a Brahm^ana and is worship- 
ed is no true Brahmana. Any way this much is sufficiently 
clear that pious and worthy Brahmanas commanded great 
respect for their intellectual and moral attainments even in 
the Buddhist and Jain circles. 

The ideal Brahmanahood described in the Buddhist 
literature is not far differentTrom the same as found in the 
Smrtis. The code of conduct prescribed for the true 
Brahmatia in the Buddhist literature would be largely 
approved by the Smrti writers. Same virtues, non-attach- 
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ment and purity of thought.l are emphasised by both. 
Yajnavalkya defining dharma writes that it is not outward 
show that makes dharma , dharma in fact consists in truth-, 
fulness, not stealing, absence of ange«:, modesty, cleanliness, 
discrimination, courage, equanimity, the quality of subjuga- 
ting the senses and knowledge.^® Explaining the Indian 
view of dharma and morality Rangaswami Aiyangar saad^ 
“In the Indian view all conduct rests on a super sensible 
basis. This leads to a fusion of religion and morals, which 
is reflected in the existence of only one word in Sanskrit, 
VIZ., dharma for both. In modern eyes in an age in which 
secularism is upheld as the ideal and religion has long been 
ignored, such association may appear as an entanglement. 
The traditional Hindu view is different. Morality to have 
effective force must rest on supra-mundane sanctions.”^^ 
And as we have hinted above no other varfja w^s expected 
to follow dharma conceived as the sum total of conduct and 
morality more than the Brahmanas. The Buddhists and the 
Jains also expected of the Brahmanas same lofty conduct. 
It is only in their religious attitude that they really differed. 
While the Smrtis exhort the Brahmanas to perform with 
steadfast devotion and regularity the Brahmanical religious 
rites — sacrifices and the study of the Vedas — the Buddhist 
works hold before him the supreme ideal of arhathood to 
strive for. Some remarks would hold good for the Jam 
view of a true Brahmana. The Dhammapada writes '‘Him I 
indeed call a Brahmana who does not cling to pleasures, 
like water on a lotus leaf, like a mustard seed on the point 
of a needle.” “By penance, by a religious life, by self- 
restraint and by temperance, by this one is a Brahmana,. 
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such a one ( they call ) that best Brahmana” echoes the 
Suttanipdta, The Buddhist concept of ideal Brahmanhood, 
as found in these earlier works did not undergo much 
change even in the'post-Mauryan period. In the Udddlaka 
Jdtaka a true Brahmana is described as without land, 
without relations, unconcerned about the sensuous world, 
free from desires, immune from bad lusts, indifferent to 
existence ; acting thus the Brahmana attains peace of mind, 
for this reason one calls him virtuous. The Milindapahha 
represents the same attitude to the question as the earlier 
works. "'A Brahmana, O King, means one who carries on 
the line of the tradition of the ancient instructions concern- 
ing the learning and the teaching of sabered writ, concerning 
the acceptance of gifts, concerning subjugation of the senses, 
self-control in conduct, and performance of duty.’’^^ The 
Jain view of true Brahmana is similar. The twentyfifth 
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lecture in the Uttarddhydyana Sutra is a virtual repetition 
of the vdsetthasutta of the Sutta-Njpdta and the twentysixth 
chapter of the Dhammapada. Same premises are covered by 
Acdranga Sutra too.®® 

A Brahmana was expected to lead a life of intellectual 
and religious pursuits. A mastery of the Vedic literature 
w^as an indispenmble pre-requisite to be counted as a proper 
Brahmana. The stock description of the Brahmana in the 
Mahavastu is : a scholar learned in the Vedas and the 
traditional lore. We frequently find Brahmanas proudly 
declaring that they attained perfection in the three fedas. 
The Milindapanha writes that the business of Brahmanas 
and their sons is concerned with the Rgveda, the Yajurveda^ 
Samveda Atharva-veda.^^ At another place in 
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the same woik a Brabmana lather tells his son that the 
three Vedas are called leaining ( sikkhd ) and that other 
kinds of knowledge aie mere aits {sippas).^^ One does of 
course sometimes notice a tendency to run down the 
Importance of the knowledge of Biahmanical lore. Never- 
theless, the Vedas were held in gieat esteem. Among the 
accomplishments of Tlieia Nagasena are mentioned* a 
masteiy of the three piiakas and the Vedic loie.'^^ The 
Jains while questioning the Biahmanical piactices leframed 
from challenging the Vedas, They only challenged the 
priestly Brahmana's ability to follow the true meaning of 
the Vedas. The Jams sa> that the Biahmana piiests became 
pre-occupied with external formalities of religion alone 
forgetting the tiue spiiit of the Vedas. It may not be too 
hazardous to assume that the Buddhists and the Jams even 
though they disagreed with the Vedic teaching— ^n consist- 
ence with their philosophy they could hardly agiee with 
the Vedzc religion — they did not lisk popular disfavour by 
openly dispaiaging the Vedas which obviously commanded 
very great respect. 

The range of the study of a learned Brahmana was not 
limited to the Vedas.^^ Often a Brahmana is described as 
master of eighteen sciences besides the Vedas. Nagasena 
is said to have been taught the Vedas with a knowledge of 
their lexicograph} 5 pi osody, grammar, and legends attach- 
ing to the characters in them. He became a philologist and 
a grammarian and skilled alike in cauistry [hetu] and in 
the knowledge of the bodily marks that foreshadow the 
greatness of a man. At another place the subjects that a 
Brahmana boy should study are specified as follows : the 
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four Vedas^ itihdsa^ purdnas^ lexicography, prosody, phono- 
logy, verses, grammar, etymology, astrology, the six Veddn- 
gas, arithmetic and interpretations of various omens and 
natural phenomena, and divination and prognostications. 
Anyway, a Brahmana who was a scholar and accomplished 
in various branches of knowledge was a much respected 
figure. 

Brahmana teachers are frequently referred in the 
Buddhist and Jain literature. The Brahmana scholar teach- 
ing five hundred young Brahmana boys the Vedic mantras 
in his hermitage is a common figure in the Mahdvastu, The 
speak of learned Brahmanas, famous all over the 
world, as teachers. These teachers attracted a large number 
of students from far off places who took great pains to make 
long journeys to receive instructions from them. According 
to the Suddhodana placed his son Gautama 

under a Brahmana scholar Sabbamitta of distinguished 
western descent [uddicca) for schooling. Similarly Nagasena 
when he came of age was put under a Brahmana for Vedic 
study. The Jain Uttar adhydy ana Sutra speaks of Brahmana 
teachers who surrounded by their pupils^were performing 
sacrifices. These leave the clear impression that the pro- 
fession of teaching lay mostly in the hands of the 
Brahmanas. According to the TilamuHhi Jdtaka there 
were both fee paying and non-fee paying students. And 
the fees charged were not always very small. In the 
Mllindapanha, Somuttara paid thousand pieces for his son’s 
education.^® So it appears that the teachers did not so 
scrupulously follow the Smrti injunctions against the 
acceptance of stipulated fees. That all teachers could not 
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afford to, or did not care to follow the rule is clear from 
Manu’s dictum that such Brahmanas were not to be invited 
to Srdddhas. The Buddhist and the Jain writers display a 
hostility towards Brahmanical sacrifices. A typical example 
IS to be found in the Jain Uttarddhydyana Sutra (Xllth 
lecture), where a Jain monk of great piety, though born in 
the family of the Svapakas (Candalas) was said to liave 
humbled arrogant sacrificing Brahmanas showing the 
worthlessness of their sacrifices. But strangely enough the 
Buddhists and Jains not only show the knowledge of, but 
also tacitly accept, some of the rights given to the 
Brahmanas in the Biahmanical Law Books as performer of 
sacrifices. Kings usdd to give generous gifts to Brahmanas 
for sacrifices. The Somadatta Jdtaka describes how a king 
gave a Brahmana sixteen cows, ornaments and a village as a 
place of residence as Brahmadeya. In the Junket Jdtaka we 
find another instance of gift of five rich villages, seven 
hundred cows, hundred slaves and ten thousand gold pieces 
to a Brahmana by king Junha. In the Buddhacarita 
Snddhodana is described as giving gold and cow to the 
Brahmanas after j^ffering oblations in the sacrificial fire. 

That the Jains tacitly accepted the Brahmana*s right to 
accept gifts has already been suggested above. There is 
a similar instance in the Buddhist Milindapanha. King 
Vessantara is said to have given his wife and children into 
slavery as gift to a Brahmana. The way the Brahmana 
donee is painted as dragging the tender kids is hardly 
flattering. Strangely enough, the king Vessantara’s action 
is defended on the ground that no gift should be withheld 
if one worthy of receiving a gift was present. In the 
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present narrative one fails to iind any worthy quality in the 
Brahmana to receive such a staggering gift except perhaps 
his birth. We might. here note that at another place the 
Milindapanha mentions the acceptance of gifts as one of the 
essential qualities of a Brahmana*'^® 

However, like the Smrtis in the Jino-Buddhist literature 
too d true Brahmana is described as one who never hankers 
after gift. Only those who control their senses, are free 
from greed and attachment, are worthy of receiving gifts. 
The Dasa Brahmana Jdtaka considers the Brahmanas, who 
forgetting their proper duties pursue gainful worldly 
professions, as not Brahmanas at all and thoroughly un- 
worthy to receive gifts. A reward seekkig greedy Brahmana 
invited from the Buddhist writes as much disrespect as from 
the Smrti writers. 

Certain -^privileges are accorded to the virtuous 
Brahmanas by the Buddhists also. A Brahmana's person, 
to certain extent, was considered to be inviolable* No one 
should attack a Brahmana, but the Buddhists hasten to put 
that if a Brahmana is attacked he should not fly at his 
aggressor.^® It, however, remains doubtful whether the 

m 

Buddhists recognised ihe legal right of the Brahmanas to 
immunity from execution ( abadhyatd ) and molestation 
{ajyeyatd). Dr. Pick writes, "‘The Pali texts know of no 
privileged position of the Brahmanas in the eye of law ; 
rather the statement of the Madhura Sutta that a criminal, 
whether he is a Brahmana or belongs to any other caste, 
would be executed, appears in a number of passages of the 
Jatakas where one speaks of the execution of a Brahmana 
(for example I. 371, 439)/’^*^ We might here note in passing 
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that even the Brahmamcal tex|s do not claim this privilege 
for all Brahmanas without discrimination. In the Mfccha- 
katika (IX), we find that the varna of the Erahmana accused 
did not prevent the judge to pass d^th sentence on him.^^ 

Cheating a Brahmana was a highly condemnable act„ 
“Whosoever by falsehood deceives either a Brahmana or a 
Samana or any other mendicant, let one know him a^; an 
outcaste.”^® The sentiment is more or less paialJel to the 
one sounded by Manu (XL 26j. “That smfui man, who 
through covetousness seizes the property of the gods or the 
property of the Brahmanas, feeds in another world on the 
leavings of vultures.” What is striking is that m both the 
instances we find strong disapproval of the act but the 
nature of the punishments threatened m both is extra- 
juridical, social opprobrium in one retribution in the next 
world in the other. 

There is hardly any doubt that normally a Brahmana 
would marry only within his own varna. That the 
Brahmanas used to take pride in the purity of birth is 
suggested by such statements occurring frequently in the 
Buddhist and Jain works that birth alone does not make one 
a Brahmana. “T^e appellation "Brahmana’ O King was not 
given to the Blessed one by his mother, nor his father . 
Endogamy was the normal rule and marriage within 
one’s own varna was preferred. In the Jdtakas we find 
Brahmana parents giving express instructions to match- 
makers to find girls for their sons from Brahmana families 
of equal status. Exceptions are, however, known. Uddala- 
ka, though born of a courtesan was accepted by his 
Brahmana father as his son and disciple. If does not seem 
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that a girl would be readily given in marriage if a proposal 
came from a higher varna. In the Mahdvastu we find the 
very interesting story of a smith who obviously thought very 
highly of his trade and who refused to give his daughter to 
a Brahmana suitoi till the youth proved that his love was as 
great as his skill as a smith. In the Bhaddasala Jdtaka 
Lord Buddha says that the family of the mother does not 
matter, the family of the father alone is important. But 
this was not the popular attitude. Usually mixed marriages 
were looked at askance. The Smrtis allowed anuloma 
marriage though rather giudgingly. 

In an earlier period the Brahmanas were extremely elastic 
and mobile, when apart from mass adoption of Ksatriyas to 
their fold, the Brahmanas freely married into aboriginal 
non-Aryan tribes and admitted persons of even unknown 
ancestry into their ranks, provided such persons distinguish- 
ed themselves in learning, penance and other Brahmana like 
qualities.®® By our period, however, the Brahmanas had 
crystallized themselves into smaller endogamous and then 
exogamous units through the systems of "gotra' and 
'‘pravara- In the contemporary inscriptions we find the 
Brahmanas frequently mentioned along *-with their gotra 
names. Obviously great pride came to be attached to the 
gotra lineage. The use of the gotra-pravara system probab- 
ly had economic aspect also — an impeccable ancestry from 
learned sages perhaps became necessary to establish the 
priests competence and ability to perform sacrifice and other 
rituals on behalf of the clients.®® 

A large number of Brahmanas pursuing trades and 
.professions beyond the scope of their varna duties figure 
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prominently in the Buddhist In^erature. The Dasa Brdhmana 
Jdiaka speaks disapprovingly of many such Brahmanas who 
followed diverse professions. There were physicians, wagon- 
drivers, servants, tax-collectors, tradesmen, agriculturists, 
butchers, cowherds, hunters, etc. An account of these 
worldly Brahmanas is given also in the Vasetthasutta of the 
Sutta-Nipdta. 

However, the actual attitude of the society was perhaps 
not so strict and the Brahmanas following some of these 
forbidden occupations were tolerated by the society and 
these did not entail any social disrespect. A Brahmana 
agriculturist is a recurrent figure in the Buddhist literature. 
The Milindapanha describes Nagasena’s father, apparently 
not an entirely uncultivated man himself, as returning from 
his field. In the Jdtakas w'e find instances of Brahmanas 
ploughing their fields personally. There were also big 
Brahmana landholders who engaged slaves anS labourers 
to work in their fields. Dr. A. N. Bose goes to the length of 
suggesting that agricultural lands became mostly concen- 
trated in the hands of Brahmanas during this period.'^ ^ 

A rich Brahmana is a frequent character in the Jdtakas. 
Some of them ar^ described as worth eight hundred millions. 
Some of the Brahmana families are described as Mahdsdla- 
kulas, the families of great wealth and prestige. One can 
hardly disagree with Pick that ^*by these rich Brahmanas, 
big land holders or princely merchants are to be understood, 
for through presents alone such enormous wealth could 
hardly be accumulated/’^® In the Mahdsutasoma Jdtaka 
we actually come across a Brahmana merchant prince fitting 
out a caravan of five hundred wagons of merchandise for 
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sale in the west. We migl^t here note that in the Mfccha- 
the hero Carudatta though born in the Brahmana 
- family was a merchant by profession and this does not 
appear to have undermined his social status in any way. 
However, wealthy Brahmanis have often been subjects of 
ridicule and censor in the Buddhist and Jain works. 

, Pick contends that '‘of a general control of the priestly 
caste over the administration no traces are to be found in 
the Buddhist literature.”^® But this does not appear to be 
fully correct. In the story of Malini in the Mahdvastu the 
Brahmanas of the court forced the king to hand over his 
daughter who had enraged them by her devotion to 
Buddhism to be put to death. When the Brahmanas made 
the demand the king reflected. ‘This land is full of 
Brahmanas, overridden by them. If I do not give up Malini 
there will be a riot, and then neither Malini nor I will 
survive.”®'^ Even if we make allowance for some exaggera- 
tion in the episode described above, it appears that the 
Brahmanas could be a very potent force in the court politics. 
There is no doubt that the office of the purohita was an 
important one and the purohita had some measure of 
influence over the king and state poliJ^y. Kings used to 
appoint Brahmanas for performing royal sacrifices and 
domestic rites. Usually the sons of kings were placed 
under the family purohita for instructions. And the priest 
as the former teacher of king must have some influence on 
the king. Another class of Brahmanas used to flock around 
the royal court, experts in interpreting dreams and signs 
and in prophesying the future. The art of divination and 
fortune telling were held in disrespect in the orthodox 
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Brahmanical as well as in the Bii^ddhist and Jain circles. 
Yet this class of Brahmanas claiming occult knowledge 
thrived on popular credulity. When Asitar went to see 
Gotama after his birth he ‘'heard t*he report that the boy 
was to become a universal king, for the diviners had so 
foretold. But the seer thought to himself, ‘This boy will 
not become a universal king. He will become a Buddha in 
the world.’ For the seer saw that those marks were such as 
belonged not to a universal king but to a Buddha.”^® In 
the Junha Jdtaka the king asked a gift seeking Brahmana 
whether he knew various magic incantations or could he 
keep the demons under control to deserve a gift ? Brahmanas 
are found following th^ callings of medicine in the Jdtakas, 
Though disapproved by the Smrtis, some Brahmanas did 
adopt the profession. According to the Susruta Samhitd a 
physician could take as a pupil a son of a Brahmana or a 
Ksatriya, or a Vaisya of a good family. Although consider* 
ed as an unfit vocation for a Brahmana, the physician 
nevertheless enjoyed great social prestige.®® Kautilya even 
granted some tax relief to medical practitioners. This 
might have induced some Brahmanas to adopt the profession 
of physicians. Some of the other professions the Brahmanas 
engaged in, as found in the Jdtakas^ include cow-herding, 
goat-keeping, hunting, wood-work and carpentry, weaving, 
caravan guarding, archery, carriage-driving and snake- 
charming etc. And in none of these there is any 

suggestion that the social status of these Brahmanas suffered 
on account of their professions. 

From an analysis of the foregoing evidences, inspite of 
their bewilderingly diverse character, one fact clearly 
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emerges : the varna system was a universal institution in 
the country and was accepted alike by the Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain sections. 

What was the position of the Brahmana in the society ? 
An attempt to answer the question appears hopeless at the 
first sight. A maze of contradictory evidences seem to 
drown any possibility of a clear-cut answer. Nevertheless 
an attempt may not prove entirely unrewarding if we bear 
in mind the true nature of our evidences and make due 
allowances for them. 

Firstly, we have to make a distinction between the 
normative and the actual representations of the Brahmana’s 
position. The difference may perhaps be better described 
by calling them intellectual and popular representations 
because the normative representation was not just idealistic 
without erny touch with reality ; although many deviated, 
quite a few also conformed to the ideal. It was, however, 
the popular attitude which really determined the class- 
structure of the society, whatever received the popular 
approval eventually got sanctified as social custom and 
forced its way even to legal acceptance.®^ The attitude of 
the intellectuals to the caste, and especially to the station 
and duties of the Brahmanas differed from the popular. 
The intellectuals, however, had to make compromise with 
the p ^pular on miny points. This is how the same texts 
contain contradictory attitudes to the question of rights and 
duties of the varr^a — same texts contain intellectual and 
idealised concept of the Brahmaiia s.de by side with the 
more popular and nearer to life protrait of him. The 
popular concept of a Brahmaiia which represented the broad 
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reality of actual life was similar in Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain works. However, the ideal Brahmanahood describ- 
ed by our different authorities have certain differences, but 
even these differences are more external than real, the core 
being the same. These external differences were the 

accretions of different religious and philosophical out- 
looks.®^ 

Ideal Brahmanahood consisted, we may sum up in one 
word, in purity — purity of birth, thought and conduct- 
But more important than birth was the conduct, a true 
Brahmana was a Brahmana by his profession and learning. 
Scorning material gain and worldly power he was to spend 
his life in spiritual and intellectual activities alone. His 
religious activities were, however, not to degenerate into 
priest-craft.®® We find therefore, in the ideal concept of 
the Brahmana emphasis was laid on endogamy and even 
more on occupational purity, that is, a Brahmana could not 
have a free choice of profession. The idea of commensality 
also to a certain extent was accepted. The code of conduct 
put forward was difficult to achieve, but a few, however, 
small their number might have been, conformed to the ideal. 
It was this small section which was the intellectual and 
moral leader of the society and earned universal admiration 
equally from Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain circles and 
even from foreigners.®^ 

At the popular level the idea of a Brahmana was very 
much different. The code of conduct for a Brahmaiia 
demanded by the society at large was naturally much more 
liberal and flexible. Everybody could not be expected to 
share the intellectual's disregard for the economic realities 
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of life. This was especiany aifEcult in an age of developing 
economy when wealth was becoming the real measure of 
social power and prestige. For an average man birth 
determined the caste ; for him this was almost the sole 
criterion for caste distinctions. He had no time or inclina- 
tion to bother for the gun a and karma theory of social 
division or its like. For him one was a Brahmana if one 
was born of .Brahmana parentage. He could of course 
expect a Brahmana to follow certain rules of conduct, 
especially regarding marriage and to a smaller degree 
regarding acceptance of food. A Brahmana would be 
expected to marry within his own Var?}a, but in exceptional 
cases he was allowed to marry beneath his station 
also. Normally a Brahmana would not be expected to 
take food from certain Sudras, though under special 
circums;fcances the rule could be relaxed. Due to economic 
pressure the Brahmanas were adopting all sorts of 
professions and in the popular eyes there was nothing 
abnormal about it, even though disparaged by the 
intellectuals.^ ® 

A Brahmana and not just of the highest type, but also 
the ordinary ones, was considered to of superior birth 
and was accorded some degree of honour for that. What 
were the real privileges enjoyed by the Brahmanas cannot 
be determined. Hurting a Brahmana was considered to be 
a sin, but all Brahmaiaas by virtue of birth alone were 
not perhaps immune from capital punishment. Some 
Brahmanias, selection of them depended on the discretion of 
the king and the administrative authorities, enjoyed certain 
amount of tax relief. The state often made tax free land 
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grants to learned Brahmanas, but^ thisj could hardly reach 
every member of the variia. In other matters, inspite of 
the Smrtis^ a Brahmana was considered to be just another 
mortal going about his principal business of earning his 
bread as best as he could. 



Chapter III 


KSATRIYAS 

Repeating the Purusasukta theory Manu states that the 
Ksatriyas (Rajanyas in the Purusasukta) were created from 
the arms of the Primordial Man, and the protection of 
people was their appointed duty. War was traditionally 
accepted as the Ksatriya function par excellence. Yet it 
would be wrong to identify the Ksatriyas with the warrior 
class alone. The assumption that only the Ksatriyas could 
fight is highly misleading and wasjnot true m any period of 
Indian history. "The Rgveda evidently knows of no restric- 
tion of war to a nobility and its retainers, but the late 
Atharvaveda equally classes the folk with the bala^ power, 
representing the Vis associated with the Sabhd^ Samiti and 
Send, the assemblies of the people and the armed host,”^ 
In the Arthasdstra we find specific references to the army 
composed of the Brahmanas, Vaisyas and the ^udras. The 
Vaisya and J5udra army could rival the efficiency of the 
hereditary Ksatriya troops. Sometimes non-Ksatriya 
generals are found mentioned in inscriptions also. Many of 
the important post-Maur>an dynasties, the !§uiigas, Kanvas, 
Andhras, Vakatakas, Guptas, etc., w^ere perhaps of non- 
Ksatriya lineage. However, tracing back the origin of the 
Ksatriya varna to the dimly lit: early Vedic period we 
encounter the rise of a hereditaryj^clast- of nobles, the ruling 
class, called the Ksatriyas or Rajanyas, men belonging to 
the kingly families. 
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The term Ksatra as used in^^tbe Vedas, connotes royalty 
rather than warriors — it is important to remember this if we 
are to understand the form, composition and the growth 
of the Ksatrjya varna. By the tinje of our period the 
Ksatriyas had solidified into a hereditary class and no longer 
remained a functional group, the ruling aristocracy. The 
hereditary character of kingship as well as of administrathi^e 
positions was perhaps a contributory factor. The develop- 
ment of state and the grov^/ing complexity of state organisa- 
tion and administrati\e machinery, however, demanded the 
association and co-operation of various groups and persons. 
If every one thus associated \vith administration waste be 
admitted to the membership of the Ksatriya vanja, the 
Ksatriyas would never attain a vania character at all. In 
fact, Ketkar contended that Ksatriyas never properly 
speaking formed a vanjaJ^ ‘There were clans or kindred 
families which dominated over the rest of the people of 
their own tribe, and there were some tribes which dominated 
over several tribes. Both of these classes were called 
Kshatriyas . Any people who happened to be dominant 

called themselves Kshatriyas and were accepted as such 
when they could ejract homage.”^ 

The observation perhaps contains an element of truth. 
Kings who were not of Ksatriya lineage sometimes no doubt 
sought legitimation by forging Ksatriya descent, ^ but this 
was not a universal practice. The Suhgas and the Andhras 
seem never to have claimed ^Ksatrija status. In the Nasik 
inscription of Balasri, Gautamiputra‘.^atakarni is described 
as having humbled;the conceit of the Ksatriyas. Of course, 
it is quite explicable that Brahmana dynasties even after 
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capturing political power wfere not keen to acquire Ksatriya 
status. Moreover, even to the tribes or castes belonging to 
- a lower social order the Ksatriya status was not granted 
immediately or automatically on the ground of political 
authority and dominant military position. Mahapadma 
Nanda, even though he was a great conqueror and described 
as^ ekardt, continued to be condemned in the Brahmanical 
literature as a Sudra. Even the Buddhist and Classical 
writers noted his low birth. Commenting on Panini, 
Patahjali included the Sakas and the Yavanas among the 
Sudras, even though they held political power.® He, how- 
ever, allowed them the right to perform sacrifice and to take 
food from an Arya dish without permanently polluting it. 
In the Manusmrti the !§akas and the Yavanas are included 
in a list of Ksatriyas who had gradually sunk to the level of 
the ^udras. Moreover, some of the ancient famous Ksatriya 
tribes like the Licchavis and Mallas came to be called 
vrdtyas, i. e., those who did not follow the sacred rites. In 
the same category are included some other races like the 
Khasas and the Dravidas. The Licchavis and the Mallas 
were followers and patrons of Buddhism and Jainism, a fact 
which was not conductive to making them liked by the 
Smrtikdras. Similarly the Dravidas, the Khasas, etc., 
probably till the time of Manu did not fully accept the 
Brahmanical dominance and precepts. Yet, because of 
their political power, it was perhaps not possible to put 
them into any other van^a category but Ksatriyas, The 
word vrdta^ which is considered to be the parent of vrdtya, 
appears as early as the ggveda. In Panini the word, as 
explained in the KaUkd^ was used in the sense of people 
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living by violence.® The vrd^s, have been thus identified 
with warrior tribes that did not belong within the fold of 
Aryan society. It has been suggested that already by the 

time of Panini a movement .was afoot to bring these people 

* 

within the pale of the Aryan society, and that such expre- 
ssions as brdhmar^akrtdh and ksatriyakrtdh encountered 
in Panini are the relics of that movement. The vrdiyas 
were thus admitted to the ranks of the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas. Theie were provisions for the performance of a 
ritual called vrdtyastoma by which one ceased to be a vrdtya 
and became eligible for social intercourse with the orthodox 
Aryas.'^ One could acquire Ksatriyahood provided one 
fulfilled certain conditions. A process similar to what 
Srinivasa calls sanskritisation was prevalent in ancient time 
also.® The Milindapahha describes king Milinda as a 
descendant of Ksatriya kings of old. Princesses belonging 
to the western Ksatrapa house were accepted in marriage by 
the ^atavahana and Iksvaku dynasties. In the Striparvan 
of the Mahabh'arata, Jayadratha is said to have Kamboja 
and Yavana women in his harem. 

From the instances noted above it is clear that the 
Ksatriya var)ia i>vas composed primarily of the hereditary 
descendants of the old Vedic nobility and in some cases of 
the new tribes and groups which had wrested political 
power® and supremacy in the wake of the foreign invasion 
of the post-Mauryan period. However, every Ksatriya was 
not ipso facto a member of the ruling nobility any more than 
every member of the ruling nobility was necessarily a 
Ksatriya. The Kdsikd commenting on Panini explains the 
word Rajanya as a member of such families in a Ksatriya 
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tribe as were consecrated jto rulership. Since the above 
mentioned sutra in Panini refers to the Andhaka-Vrsnis 
who had a non-monarchical from of government, consecra- 
ted Ksatriya families ( abhisikta vamsya Ksatriya ) can 
mean only those who had a hand in the administration. 
The Kdsikd^ therefore, distinguishes between the ordinary 
Ksatriyas and the Ksatriyas with political power (termed 
Rajanyas) who must have formed only a small group. 

Considering the Pali Buddhist evidences, Pick also came 
to the conclusion that the Khattiyas corresponded to the 
Vedic Rajanyas, members of the ruling class which included 
the king, his great lords and vassals along with the higher 
section of the army, and did not still acquire the closed 
character of a vrana. The development of the Khattiyas 
into a vanja took place later. Oldenberg, another distin- 
guished Buddhist scholar however, disagrees with Pick and 
says that the Khattiyas of the Pali texts have as much 
justifications to be regarded as a varua as the Brahmanas. 
However that may be, it is practically certain that by our 
period the Ksatriyas were a well-defined category with 
prescribed ritualistic position in the Sastras accepted by the 
Ksatriyas themselves and the society at large. 

In the Manusmrti^ the Yajnavalkyasmrti and the 
Arthasdstra, the duties and occupations of the Ksatriyas are 
described as Vedic study, performing sacrifice for themselves, 
making gifts and protection of people and bearing arms.. 
Vedic study, performance of sacrifice and making of gilts 
were functions common to the first three varfjtas. But the 
protection of people and the military function were the 
especial Ksatriya duties. We have to note here the distinc- 
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tion the Smrtis make between the duties, dharma and 
karma { which roughly defines the area of activities as 
ordained by God ) and the means of subsistence, yrui 
and yJi./A’d of each order. This distinction has been most 
emphasised in the case of the Brabmanas, but it has been 
maintained also in the case of the two other twice-born 
orders.^^ It is interesting that while defining the various 

-c 

duties of different orders Manu uses the word karma^ zvkA 
the duties specified for the twice-born varnas included also 
those categorised later under the term dharma Karma, 
therefore, was a more comprehensive term than either 
dharma or vrtti and jlvikd. 

Giving protection to people was considered to be the 
most noteworthy function [karma] of the Ksatriyas, whereas 
bearing arms or soldiering w’as considered to be the most 
appropriate profession [vrtti] of the Ksatriyas, ^ Could it 
be suggested that an elfort was made to maintain a distinc- 
tion between the Ksatriyas’ political-admirastrative duties 
on the one hand and military functions on the other 
[Prajdndm paripdlanam or prajdndm raksanam, sastrdstra- 
vrttvam) ? Could it be further suggested that while the 
ordinary Ksatriyas took to soldiering as a profession, the 
more important members of the community preferred 
administrative positions ? 

It would be readily accepted that the primary duty of 
the Ksatriya was the protection of people. The Ait, Br.^ 
summarised the main characteristics and functions of the 
kingly office in the following words: ""The lordly power 
hath been born, the Kshatriya hath been born, the suzerain 
of all creation hath been born, the eater of the folk hath 


>i-AUareya Brahmana 
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been born, the slayer of foes hath been born, the guardian 
of the Brahmanas hath been born, the guardian of the law 
hath been born/’^^ Theoretically, therefore, the Ksatriyas 
were created to maintain the divine order and their function 

r 

was regarded to be of great importance. That in an earlier 
period the Ksatriyas occupied the central position in the 
social groupings is clear also from another passage in the 
Ait, Bf\ which describes the position of the three other 
varrias in their relationship to the Ksatriyas. It states that 
the Brahmana is a receiver of gihs [addyi)^ o, drinker of 
soma [dpdyl), a seeker of food (nvtzs'nji), and liable to be 
removed at will ; the Vaisya is a tribulory to another, to be 
lived on by another and to be oppressed at will ; the Sudra 
is the servant of another, to be expelled at will and to be 
slain at pleasure.^"^ This tradition of regarding the Ksatriyas 
as the referrent group of social divisions naturally did not 
find favour with the later day Brahmanical authors who 
substituted this by the theory of the pre-eminence of 
Brahmanas. But the tradition perhaps survived in the 
Buddhist theory of the evolution of the social order accord- 
ing to which the selection of a ruler became the signal for 
the division of social classes. It is furtlffer stated that the 
selection of the ruler (mahdsammata) was the origin of the 
class {mandalci) of Khattiyas. Ksatriyas’ function, there- 
fore, was to preserve the existence of society by protecting 
it from external enemies and by maintaining internal 
balance. In other words the Ksatriyas’ function was iden- 
tical with leadership and administration^ “The character- 
istic obligations of the Ksatriyas are punishment and the 
conduct of hostilities. The world is such that order can be 
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maintained only by the threat of violence against those who 
would use violence. Where the moral ambiguity of action 
would threaten the authority of others, the Ksatriya is 
required to do whatever is necessary to preserve stability 
and sacred tradition.”^® Administration was, it appears, 
initially the sole preserve of the Ksatriyas, Thus the 
science of polity was called the Ksatravidyd,^^ But as .the 
mechanism of administration started becoming more and 
more complex, it could not be managed solely by the 
Ksatriyas. The result was that this aspect of Ksatriya 
function became hazy in the public mind and fighting and 
military duty came to be looked upon as the special mark 
of the Ksatriyas. Though there were some exceptions, we 
may take the Ksatriyas as constituting the ruling aristocracy 
and the upper echelon of the army. 

Ksatriya’s association with arms and warfare has been 
symbolised in various ways. A Ksatriya was to take oath 
by his chariot or the animal he rode or by bis weapons ; at 
the end of the period of impurity he became pure by touch- 
ing the animal he rode or his weapons. In the partition of 
property the special share of the eldest son of a Ksatriya 
w^as horses. HiS name was to be so given that the first part 
was to denote power and the second part to imply protec- 
tion. A Ksatriya boy who wished to become ‘powerful’ was 
to be initiated in the sixth year, and the girdle to be used 
was to be made of bowstring. Seniority among the 
Ksatriyas was to be measured not by age but by valour. On 
marrying a man of higher varna, the Ksatriya bride was to 
hold an arrow, the other end of which was to be held by the 
bridegroom and recite the mantras.^^ 
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Not to shrink from battle was the avowed duty of the 
Ksatriya. The use of arms was his siyle of life. The 
-Mil indap anha speaks of high born warriors whose delight 
wsis in war. The highOsSt duty and pleasure of warrior was 
to die fighting. To die fighting in battle was in keeping 
with Ksatriya code of conduct {Kdstradharma ) : death in 
battle leads to heaven ; kings who fight with great energy 
and do not turn back attain heaven. Kautiiya goes even a 
step further in eulogising the virtue of meeting death in 
battle. '"Brave men, giving up their lives in good battles 
reach in one moment even beyond those ( worlds ) which 
Brahmins, desirous of heaven, reach by a large number of 
sacrifices, by penance and by many ^ifts to worthy per- 
sons.”^® A brave soldier dying in battle would not just 
attain heaven, but would be sought by divine maidens who 
would choose him for their lord. 

Cowardice has been as severely condemned, as bravery 
has been eulogised. To escape from the field of battle 
without fighting or to ask for quarter, was not only an 
offence against the king and state, but also against God. 
A Ksatriya who rans away from battle goes to hell. A 
Ksatriya who is slain in battle while fleeiifg away in fear, 
takes upon himself all the sin of his master and all his 
merits go to the master. It was not only taking to flight in 
battle, but also refusal to fight, that has been made a sin 
deserving condemnation to hell. 

It is of course true, that persons belonging to varnas 
other than the Ksatriyas also joined the army. Warfare 
was no K§atriya monopoly. Even the sendpatU the 
commander-in-chief of the army, could be recruited either 
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from the Ksatriya or Brahmana order.^® But it can be 
assumed, without much fear of contradiction, that hereditary 
troops belonging to the Ksatriya varna constituted the main-’ 
stay of the fighting machinery of states. Kautilya disagreed 
with the earlier teachers that the Brahmana army was the 
best. He preferred w^ell Urained Ksatriya troops or alter- 
natively a strong army consisting of Vaisyas and ^udraa-® 
Six kinds of troops, Maulabala, Bhriabala^ Sre^^iibala, 
Mitrabala. Amitrabala and Atavibala have been described 
by Kautilya, Five of these kinds are mentioned also in the 
Ramdyana,^^ The Maulabala perhaps refers to the standing 
array of the state which appears to have consisted mostly 
of Ksatriyas. Describing the excellences of an army 
Kautilya writes : ‘‘inherited from the father and the grand- 
father, constant, obedient, with the soldier’s sons and wives 
contented, not disappointed during marches, unhindered 
everywhere, able to put up with troubles, that has fought 
many battles, skilled in the science of all types of war and 
weapons, not having a separate interest because of prosperity 
and adversity shared (with the king), consisting mostly of 
Ksatriyas — these are the excellences of an army."^® This 
description probably applied to the Maulabala, ‘"The word 
maula is derived from mula which often refers to the native 
land,.. . Primarily then the expression means a native 
force.”®® An army inherited from father and grandfather 
must have been the standing army or the Maulabala, It is a 
Safe conclusion that the Ksatriyas dominated the most 
important division of the army* 

It was natural that in the education and training of the 
Ksatriya boys special emphasis was laid on the art of fight- 
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ing. The Milindapanha states that the business of the 
Ksatriyas was to learn managing elephants and horses, 
- chariotry, archery and fencing ; to acquire a knowledge 
about writing and accounts ; to fight themselves and lead 
others in war, and to:carry on the tradition of the Ksatriya 
clans.®* From the descriptions of the princes’ training in 
the epics, it appears that the curriculum was highly biased 
in favour of manly exercises and virtues of a soldier. They 
were trained principally in the art of fighting. However, it 
would be wrong to assume that emphasis was placed alone 
on the acquisition of soldierly qualities and that the 
development of mind was starved. The scheme of training 
for the prince, given in the Arthasditra, includes, besides 
the arts of using elephants, horses, chariots and weapons, 
not only the three R’s but also a thorough knowledge of the 
VedaSy philosophy, economics and politics as well as 
PurdnaSy ItivTtta, Akhydyikdy Uddhararay Dharmasdstra 
and Arthasdstra { all these from Purans to Arthakdstra 
constituted Interestingly, king Milinda is said 
to have a knowledge of nineteen arts and sciences, which 
included Bruti ( Vedas ), SmrtU Sdfnkhyay Yoga, Nydyay 
Vaisesika, Arithmetic, Music, Medicine, Archery, Purdnas, 
Itihasuy Astronomy, Magic causation, Spells, the art of war. 
Poetry and Currency.®® The science of politics with all its 
ramifi-cations was explained to' Yudhisthira by Bhisma, the 
greatest of the heroes of the Makdbhdrata. In the Junagarh 
inscription Rudradaman is said to have studied, besides 
polity, also grammar and logic. Kharavela, the king of 
Orissa, was also a highly cultivated person. Samudra 
Oupta’s proficiency in the ^dstras and literature has been 
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described in the most glowing terms in Allahabad inscrip- 
tion. In the Buddhist works we find Ksatriya princes 
travelling to distant Taxila to study under world famous 

teachers, There might have been some exaggerations in 

% 

these accounts, and an ideal curriculum meant for a prince 
is perhaps not the correct representation of the educational 
standard of an ordinary Ksatriya. Subjects that he had to 
study were perhaps not as comprehensive. Yet, the 
available evidences indicate that as much care was taken 
for the development of mind and intellect as the cultivation 
of military virtues among the Ksatriya youths. In the 
Smrtis, in fact, practically no distinction has been made in 
the mode or manner of teaching among the twice-born 
pupils — they appear to have received the same type of 
instruction from the same teachers. Difference seems to 
have been made only in the externalities of sacraments.®'^ 

At the age of sixteen a Ksatriya noble attained man- 
hood and was entitled to take part in war as a major. 
When Visvamitra came to take Rama to fight the Rdksasas. 
Dasaratha pleaded that he was not yet sixteen. At sixteen 
Abhimanyu was a full fledged knight. That the custom 
was not an imaginary heroic ideal painted by the Eipcs is 
proved by the Arthasdstra^ which states that the prince 
should observe celibacy till the sixteenth year and thereafter 
he was to marry. 

Despite the fact that the Ksatriyas loved warfare, and 
that war was consciously promoted as an item of state 
policy,®® a set of extremely humane rules were evolved and 
an effort was made to prevent war from degenerating into 
meaningless carnage and genocide. The Arthasdstra lists 
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seven categories of persons who were not to be attacked — 
patita ( fallen down ), pardnmukha ( turned back on the 
hght ), abhipanna ( surrendered ), muktakesa { who had 
loosened his hair as a mark of submission ), muktasastra 
( who had laid down his weapons ), bhayavirupa ( who was 
seized with extreme fear ), and dyuddhyamana (non-comba- 
tant). In the Mahdbhdrata we are further told that only 
warriors having the same weapons should fight each other. 
One fighting with another or rendered helpless due to the 
defect of weapons, or one seeking quarter or panic stricken 
or fleeing away was not to be attacked. These rules were 
not always very strictly followed. But, that such rules were 
framed and were repeated in so many different texts shows 
the ideal the Ksatriya chivalry strove to achieve. There 
is evidence to prove that honest attempts were made to 
follow at least some of these rules. Megasthenes tells us 
that cultivators continued working on fields close to the 
battle ground without fear of any harm coming to them. 
Neither the policy of scorched earth nor general destruction 
of enemy’s territory were followed. 

According to Greek writers the soldiers were paid so 
well by the state that they spent their peace time m sports 

c 

and frolicking.®® The equipment of the soldiers came from 
the royal arsenal, the elephants and horses from royal 
stables. The care of the animals was the duty of others and 
not of the soldiers themselves.*® It is interesting that the 
residential division, where the Ksatriyas lived according to 
the Arthasastra, was shared by the dealers in perfumes, 
flowers, and liquids and makers of articles of toilet.* Does 
it indicate the Ksatriya’s association with a life of luxury 
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and gaiety ? The catalogue ol salaries in the Arthasdstra 
also confirms the impression that the soldiers were well 
paid. The commander-m-chief was among the highest paid 
officials of the state. He received along with the sacrificial 
priest, the preceptor, the minister, the chaplain, the crown 
prince, the king’s mother and the crowned queen fortyeight 
thousand panas. The commandant was to get twelve^ 
thousand ; the heads of banded troops, the commandants of 
elephants, horses and chariot corps were to get eight 
thousand ; superintendents of infantry, cavalry, chariots 
and elephants four thousand ; chariot fighter two thousand 
and even an ordinary foot soldier received five hundred. 
In comparison a trained artisan got one hundred and 
twenty and an ordinary labourer only sixty. Soldiers were 
not only paid liberally in cash, they were given their daily 
rations free from the royal store-house. The details with 
which the duties of the superintendent of the armoury, who 
was in charge of manufacturing and storing of all kinds of 
weapons, are enumerated, gives the impression that arms 
production was a monopoly of the state.^^ Similarly there 
were superintendents to look after and take care of horses, 
elephants, and chariots. The commandant of the army, 
trained in all weapons, renowned for riding elephants, 
horses and use of chariots was entrusted with the training 
of troops. In other words, the standing army, consisting 
mostly of hereditary Ksatri>a troops, was equipped, fed and 
paid for by the king. Thus wmrriors appear to have been 
quite well off. 

It is difficult to determine with certainty the extent of 
Ksatriyas share in administration. Although quite a few 
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instances of non-Ksatriya kings are to be found, normally 
a king was expected to be a Ksatriya. In fact the words 
Ksatriya and king have been used as synonyms. Kings of 
Brahmana lineage ^re mentioned in the Jatakas. A 
number of the post-Mauryan dynasties were perhaps of 
Brahmana Varna — Andhras^ Sungas, Kanvas, Vdkdtaka,s 
(lafigds, Kadambas, etc. But the attempt appears to be 
more interesting to atttribute Ksatriya descent to the ruling 
families which originally belonged to social groups outside 
the varna hierarchy or below the ranks of the Ksatriyas. 
We have already noted the case of Menander who had been 
given a Ksatriya descent in the Milindapafiha. The 
cognomen Gupta according to the Smrti rules was 
indicative of VaUya Varna, yet, the Gupta had matrimonial 
connection with the Ksatriyas (Licchavis and Nagas) and 
Brahmanas (Vakatakas). In a Javanese text the Guptas 
came to be described as belonging to Iksvaku race. The 
S5akas of western India established marriage relationship 

with the Iksvakus of the Krsna-Godavari region. 

It may be assumed that in military administration the 

Ksatriyas were given preference though the Brahmanas 
were also appointed. About civil adipinistration we can 
speak with even less confidence. A host of officials are 
mentioned in the contemporary inscriptions, but rarely the 
varna status has been indicated. Only in Junagarh inscrip- 
tion of Rudradaman, a provincial governor [rdstrlya) has 
been described as a Vai^ya and a minister ( amdtya ) as 
Pahlava. Does this indicate that the appointment of a 
Vaisya to a high administrative position was an exceptional 
event which prompted the pointed reference to the varna 
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status of the rdstriyal^^ Generally speaking, the higher 
administrative positions seem to have been monopolised by 
the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. ‘'Ksatnyas prosper not 
'without Brahmanas, Brahmanas prosper not without 
Ksatriyas ,* Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, being closely united 
prosper in this (w'orld) and in the next.”^® It is not possible 
to determine the varna composition of the ministers w^h"b 
were expected to be consulted by the king in making 
decisions. Unfortunately, different terms have been used 
for ministers — amdtya, saciva, mantrl^ etc. It is not clear 
whether these terms denote different gradations of ministers 
or they were synonyms for the same class of officials.^ ^ 
Etymologically, Basak has pointed out,^*^ amdtya and saciva 
mean companions or associates and mantrl means one who 
gives or secret counsel.®® It is not unlikely that 

while the mantris w^ere ministers and counsellors, the 
amdtyas were executive officers. Generally speaking 
also seem to have been executive officers. Manu, however, 
seems to make a distinction between the sacivas and 
amdtyas. While dexterity in wielding weapons ( labdha^ 
laksdn) was one of the essential qualifications for a saciva, 
no such qualification was thought necessary for an 
amdtya In Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman two 
classes of sacivas — mati sacivas and karma sacivas — are 
distinguished. Evidently the mati sacivas were counsellors 
and Karma sacivas executive officers.^® 

Among the karma sacivas perhaps there were more 
Ksatriyas than others. However, in a passage in the 
Sdntiparvan we find the interesting statement that the king 
should have thirty seven sacivas, four of whom should be 
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Brahmanas, eight Ksatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, three 
^udras and one Suta. R. S. Sharma^^ writes that too much, 
has been made of this passage ever since it was cited by 
Hopkins, He points out that the passage does not find a 
place in the critical edition of the Mahdbhdrata, which 
however, refers to the composition of the body of eight 
"^mantris, out of whom four were to be Brahmanas, three 
loyal Stidras and one Suta. It is doubtful whether such, 
liberal precept as appointing twenty-one sacivas of Vaisya 
varna was actually followed. High birth seems to have 
been a very important consideration for appointment of 
mantrl, amdtya emd saciva,^^ Examination of amdccas in 
Buddhist works show that they were mostly Ksatriyas, 
though occasionally Brahmanas were also appointed. On 
the authority of Megasthenes, Arrian writes that only the 
noblest and the richest took part in state affairs and sat in 
the council with the king. Describing the qualifiations of 
the ambassador the Sdntiparvan states that he should be of 
noble family and steadfast in upholding the Ksatriya code 
{KuHnah, ksdtradharma ratdh)^^ The evidence cited above 
leaves the impression that the bureaucracy was composed, 
with some exceptions, of the members of the first two 
varnas. While the Brahmanas enjoyed a substantial share 
in the framing of the state policy in their capacity as 
counsellors, the executive power was perhaps vested mostly 
in the Ksatriya officers. Even about the appointment of 
ministers Spellman writes that although in the mediaeval 
times the Brahmana appears to have been dominant, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that in the time in which the 
ArthaSastra and the Mahdbhdrata flourished, it was the 
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Ksatriya who dominated the council of ministers, despite 
the passage from the S5antiparvan which allowed twenty-one 
Vaisyas in a council of thirty-seven. 

Recently Walter Ruben has ^iontended that since 
Kautilya prescribes the grant of brahmadeya to heads of 
departments [adhyaksas], accountants and a host of smaller 
officials like gopa (administrator of five or ten viliagts)^ 
sthanika ( gopa’s superior ), anlkastha { elephant trainer ). 
cikitsaka ( physician ), asvadamaka ( horse trainer ) and 
janghdkdrlka ( couriers ), along with Tityijs^ deary as. 
purohitas and srotriyas it may be supposed that these 
officers were all Brahmanas.^*^ Kangle, however, maintains 
that the sutra in question draws a distinction between two 
types of land grants — (1) the brahmadeya, the tax free land 
granted to the above mentioned classes of Brahmanas and 
(2) the lands granted to state officials who enjoyed only the 
usufruct of the land but neither full ownership nor exemp- 
tion from taxes. There is no evidence therefore to 
connect the gopas, etc., with brahmadeya or the Brahmana 
vari^a. 

During the time of distress Manu allows a Brahmana or 
a Ksatriya to adopt Vai^ya's mode of living. It is interest- 
ing that they are advised to avoid the pursuit of agriculture. 
Trade thus was thought preferable to tilling. Even in 
trade certain restrictions were put — they were asked not to 
deal in a number of commodities, Manu also allows the 
Ksatriyas, though grudgingly, the right to lend money on 
interest during times of distress. 

According to Ruben evidence of the existence of big 
Ksatriya landholders in monarchical states is lacking. He 
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further suggested that in monarchical states perhaps a 
conscious policy was pursued to keep the Ksatriyas on the 
pay roll of the king and to prevent them from growing into 
independent land holders which might prove dangerous to 
the system of monarchical government.^® But we find in 
one of the verses of Manu^"^ reference to some Brahmanas 
and Ksatriyas possessing large farms and cattle wealth. 
It is stated there that a Brahmana for completion of a 
sacrifice may take the articles he needs from the house of 
a Brahmana or a Ksatriya who does not drink soma-juice 
even though possessing a hundred or thousand cows. There 
is nothing to indicate that the verse refers to a republic. 
It does not appear likely that the entire Ksatriya varna 
lived by the profession of arms alone and that their income 
depended solely on the cash payments from the king. We 
have already referred to the practice described in the 
Arthasdsira^^ of making land grants to officials. This 
practice is also mentioned by Manu. In two consecutive 
verses Manu states that the king should station a company 
(gulma) of soldiers as a security measure in the midst of 

two, three, five or hundred villages. Further, he has to 

«> 

appoint a "lord’ {adkipati, pati, i.e., the local administrator) 
over each village as well as lords over ten, twenty, hundred 
and thousand villages.^® This suggests that the civil and 
the army administration were closely linked up and there 
was no clear division between the two.®® Manu further 
states that the lords of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand 
villages were to receive land ranging from one kula^^ to 
a pura*^^ Even the Sukranitisdra^^^ which was against 
payment to royal officers through gift of lands and favoured 
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cash payments, grudgingly conceded that the king could 
allot land to officers for their life time only. In an age 
when much of state revenue was paid in kind it was perhaps . 
not possibe to paly in cash the salaries to all its employees 
even if the government so desired. Whatever might have 
been the mode of payment, in cash or in kind or in both, it 
is clear from the available evidences that the st^ite 
employees were well provided for and a prosperous and 
confortable living standard was assured in state service. 
The Mahabharata enjoined on the king the duty to support 
the wives of those who died or met calamities in royal 
service. And, as we have argued above, many of these 
officers must have belonged to the Ksatriya varna.^^ 

A few instances of the Ksatriyas taking to trade are 
found in the Jdtakas, The Arthasdstra mentions some 
Ksatriya republics of western India, like the Kambojas, 
Surastras, etc., who lived by economic pursuits and 
profession of arms {ydrttd sastropajlvinah). Some of the 
Ksatriya republican tribes, e.g., the Sakyas, including the 
very highest and the most affluent of them, would not mind 
put themselves behind the plough and till the land personal- 
ly during peace period though they were essentially a 
martial people.®® 

We may note here the interesting thesis advanced by 
Ruben that the political and economic development of 
the monarchical and republican {safngha, ga%ia) states took 
on different lines bringing about a striking difference in 
the status of the Ksatriyas under the two political systems. 
From the later Vedic period a struggle had started between 
the king, Ksatriyas and Brahmanas for the power of 
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exploiting the chief means of production which was 
obviously agriculture. In the monarchical state the 
Brahmanas co>operated with the king to establish his claim 
to be regarded as tjie sole recipient of rent from soil. 

In return the Brabmnas got the right to receive brahmadeya 
and grew into a land holding class. The Ksatriyas came to 
b^ organised as the military and administrative nobility 
but remained paid servants of the king. In the republican 
state, however, the Ksatriyas grew into a landed aristocracy 
dominating both its economic and political life. The 
Brahmanas played very little role in the socio-economic life 
of the republics.®® 

It may at once be conceded that in the safnghas the 
Ksatriyas as a class were politically more influential than 
they were in monarchical states for the obvious reason that 
in the republican system the Ksatriya nobility had a direct 
participation in the affairs of the state. But to say that the 
Brahmanas were not regarded as the first varria in the 
republican states, as evidenced by the way the Brahmana 
Ambattha was despised by the proud Sakyas/"^ does not 
appear to be correct. From the Greek accounts of the 
community called Brahmanoi it appears that there were 
some Brahmana republican tribes as well. In the Buddhist 
and Jain works, because the founders of these religions were 
Ksatriya, the Ksatriyas have been generally described as 
superior to the Brahmanas. The attitude was not so much 
due to the differences in the structure of government as to 
the differences in religion. The royal pride which often 
looked down upon the priestly class is also found in 
monarchical states. King Prasenajit, who was a despot om 
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all counts, never allowed his priest Pokkharasati to see his 
face ; he spoke to him through the curtain. That the king 
was thought to be superior to the Brahmana is also repeated 
in the Milindapahha, again, when Devadatta became 

a king among the Cetas.. , then the Bodisat was a Brahmana 
named Kapiia. So in that case too it was Devadatta who 
v/as the superior in birth and in reputation.'’^® This 
superiority claimed for the king has nothing to do with a 
republican constitution. Moreover, from the Buddhist 
works it IS clear that the ^akyan pride of lineage uas 
expressed not only against Brahmanas but also against 
other Ksatriya families whom they considered inferior. 
When asked for the hands of a ^akya maiden by the great 
king Prasenajit the proud ^akyas sent Vasabhakhattiya, the 
daughter of a slave woman, instead. The pride of the 
ruling aristocracy and the sneering attitude towards the 
priestly class is found expressed in the Brahmanical 
literature too. Princess Sarmistha finding Devayanl, the 
daughter of purohita, assuming an air of superiority retort- 
ed, “Enough of presumptuousness. Your father sitting in a 
humbler place goes on flattering my father day and night. 
You are the daughter of him who begs and flatters. I am 
the daughter of him who donates and is praised.”^® 

We may agree with Ruben that in the republican states 
a large number of Ksatriyas appear to have been big land 
holders. In the preamble of the Ekapanna Jdtaka it is 
stated that in the city of Vai^ali there were 7707 rajas to 
govern the kingdom and a like number of upardjds, 
sendpatis and bhdndidgdrikas. Similarly the Lalitavistara 
states that at Vai^ali every body thought himself to be a 
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raja. To the east of the Beas at the time of Alexander^ the 
Greek writers reported the existence of a non-monarchicai 
tribe which had a ruling assembly of 500 members, each of 
whom provided the gtate with an elephant. In the Artha- 
sdstra the Licchavis, Vrjjis, Mallas, Madrakas, Kukuras, 
Kurus, Pancalas and a few others are described as living on 
th^ title of rdjd [rdjasabdopajivindh). It is quite likely that 
the members of the ruling councils in these states were all 
men of considerable property in the shape of estates, and 
each of these members had his own small army and sendpati 
and bhdnddgdrika^ elephants, etc.®® But as we have seen 
above, it is difficult to agree with Ruben’s opinion that m 
the monarchical states the Ksatriyas were not land holders. 
Moreover, even if we accept that the Brahmanas probably 
did not play a very prominent role in the republican states 
and that they were generally hostile to the republics, it 
would not be correct to say that they had no influence in 
the republics at all. In the Mahdbhdrata^^ Krsna, the 
leader of the Vrsni republic, had to turn to the Brahmana 
Narada for advice to maintain peace and order in the 
republic. According to the Buddha Carita when the 
Buddha was born king Suddhodhana asked for the learned 
Brahmanas to tell him about the future of his son. And in 
his attitude towards these Brahmanas there was no trace of 
disrespect. Moreover, it may not be fully correct to hold 
that it was only the Brahmanical writers who were the 
apologists for royal absolutism and that the Buddhists did 
not subscribe to the ideal of absolute kingship. In fact some 
scholars have expressed the opinion that Buddhism was an 
important factor in the growth of royal absolutism. “In 
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attacking the role and superior social position of the priests, 
who had constituted a primary check on royal despotism, 
Buddhism indirectly assisted the destruction of the old 
balance of power. The growth of Buddhism and the rise of 
absolutism are features of the same age and it would not be 
too wide of the mark to suggest that the new religion 
contributed to this political development in much the same 

way that Luther aided the interests of the German 
princes.”®^ 

Despite these minor shortcomings Ruben’s theory remains 
extremely interesting and the line of enquiry suggested 
by him, if pursued to futher details, might yield useful 
materials for sketching the socio-economic history of early 
India. 

From the evidence discussed above we may conclude 
that the Ksatriyas in both the monarchical and republican 
states were a politically dominant group. It also appears 
that they were economically prosperous too. In a Gupta 
inscription a Ksatriya Acalavarman is mentioned along 
with the Bhrukunthasimha merchants as a benefactor of the 
great sun temple of Indrapur. The Ksatriyas presumably 
used their political power for fiscal and economic advant- 
ages. We have already referred to the Arthasdstra evidence 
regarding land grants to officials of the state. The Milinda- 
panha further indicates that during a period of emergency 
when the normal exemptions from taxation were suspended 
the high officials continued to enjoy immunity. "‘Suppose, 
O king, a king had four chief ministers, faithful, famous, 
trustworthy, placed in high positions of authority. And 
the king, on some emergency arising, were to issue to them 
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an order touching all the people in his realm saying : 'Let 
all now pay a tax, and do you as my four officers, carry out 
what IS necessary in this emergency ! Now tell me, 
O King, would the tremor which comes from the fear of 
texation arise in the hearts of those ministers ?” "No, Sir, 
it would not,” "But why not ?” “They have been appoint- 
ed by the king to high office. Taxation does not affect them, 
they are beyond taxation. It was the rest that the king 
referred to when he gave the order : 'Let all pay tax’.”®® 

From the occupational we may now turn to the other 
aspects of the Ksatriya’s life. The naming ceremony of the 
child born was to be performed on the tenth or twelfth day 
after the birth for the members of all varnas, A Ksatriya 
male child was to be so named as to indicate power and 
protection. Similarly no distinction was made on the basis 
of varna in matters of other early sacraments like niskra- 
mai^ia (first leaving of the house), annaprdsana (first feeding 
with rice) and cuidkarman (tonsure). 

In the upanayana ceremony, certain ritualistic differences 
were prescribed. Brahmana was to be initiated in the 
eighth, Ksatriya in the eleventh and a Vai^ya in the twelfth 
year. A Ksatriya aspiring to be specially adept in his 
profession and to be powerful was advised to be initiated 
in as early as the sixth year after birth. Twenty second 
year after birth was the highest limit by which a Ksatriya’s 
initiation had to take place. In case initiation was not 
performed by that age one would become a vrdtya, 'excluded 
from SavUri and despised by the Aryans.’ Differences were 
also made in the wear, thread and staff according to the 
varna of the initiated pupil, e.g., garment of hemp was 
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Tecommended for the Brahmana, of flax for the Ksatriya 
and of wool for the Vaisya ; staff of bilva or paldsa for the 
Brahmana, vata or khadira for the Ksatriya and pllu or 
udumbra for the Vaisya. The staff of the Brahmana pupil 
was to be the longest and that of the Vaisya was to be the 
shortest. The clipping of hair [kesdnta] of the Brahmana 
was to take place in the sixteenth year, of the Ksatriya m 
the twenty second and of the Vaisya in the twenty fourth. 
The Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya were all enjoined to 
perform the daily rites and recite the ^k verses. The 
period of impurity for the Ksatriya was twelve days against 
ten for the Brahmana and fifteen for the Vaisya and a 
month for the Sudra. 

According to a general rule, except in certain criminal 
cases involving the loss of life, theft, adultery, defamation, 
assault, etc., a man of equal vanja alone could give evidence 
for a person. Tiius a Ksatriya normally could give evidence 
only for a Ksatriya. The Arikasdstra, however, docs not 
appear to restrict the witnesses to the members of equal 
vanja. Generally speaking, a Brahmana or a Ksatriya 
witness was not expected to give false evidence — the manner 
of examining the fitnesses of various varnas by the judge 
described in the Manusmrti indicates that. “Let him 
examine a Brahmana (beginning with) 'speak,’ a Ksatriya 
(beginning with) ‘speak the truth,’ a Vaisya (admonishing 
him) by (mentioning) his kine, grain and gold, a Sudra 
(threatening him) with (the gult of) every crime that causes 
loss of caste. Kautilya, however, shows his character- 

istic practical attitude—he does not appear to make any 
exception for witnesses of any order. For the examiration 
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of witnesses he writes : "The (judge) should exhort witnesses^ 
in the presence of Brahmanas, a water-jar and fire. In that 
connection he should say to a Brahmana (witness), "speak 
the truth.’ To a Ksatriya or a Vaisya (he should say), "Let 
there be no fruit of sacrificial and charitable deeds for you 
(if you speak untruth) ; you would go potsherd in hand, 
begging for alms to the bouse of your enemy.’ To the 
^udra (he should say), "Whatever the reward of your merit 
between birth and death, that would go to the king and the 
king’s sin come to you in case of a false deposition, and 
punishment will also follow ; even afterwards facts as seen 
and heard would be found out ; being of one mind bring 
out the truth,’®® It is interesting to note that while in the 
Manusmrti in examining witnesses the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya appear to have been put in one category, Kautilya 
couples the Ksatriya with the Vaisya, A Ksatriya, guilty of 
perjury, however, was to be meted out the same punishment 
as the members of the three lower varnas — he was to be 
fined and banished. A Brahmana guilty of the same crime 
was to be simply banished but not fined. Kautilya, how- 
ever, appears to recommend fine as the punishment for 
perjury for witnesses of all varnas.^ ^ 

Punishments, were graded on the vanja basis. The 
Ksatriyas’ legal position was thus next to that of the 
Brahmanas. There are some differences between the Manu-- 
smrti and the Artha^dstra regarding the amount and 
incidence of punishments in certain cases, although, general- 
ly they show the same spirit and principle. For example, 
according to Manu a Ksatriya had to pay one hundred 
pmas for defaming a Brahmana and a Brahmana had to pay 
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fifty for defaming a Ksatriya, For defaming a Brahmana 
a Vai^ya had to pay one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
and a Sudra suffered corporal punishment for the same 
offence, while a Brahmana was fined t^^enty five and twelve 
panas for defaming a Vaisya and a Sudra respectively. 
According to another provision a Brahmana abusing a 
Ksatriya was to be fined lowest amercement (i.e., 150 panas^j 
and a Ksatriya for abusing a Brahmana was to pay middle 
amercement (i.e., 500 panas). Kautilya in a siitra states 
that in case of libel concerning character, among 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai^yas, !§udras and the lowest born, 
the fines are three panas increased by three panas successive- 
ly if the defamation is of the earlier by the latter and the 
fine should decrease by two panas successively upto two 
panas if the defamation is of the later by the earlier. Kangle 
explains the clause as fines of 12, 9, 6, respectively 

if an Antavasayin vilhfies a Brahmana, Ksatriya. Vaisya 
and a ^udra ; 9, 6, 3 pams if a Sudra vilifies the three 
upper varnas and so on ; and 8, 6, 4, 2 pa^as if a Brahmajoia 
defames a Ksatriya, Vaisya, 5udra and Antavasayin 
respectively ; 6, 4. 2 if a Ksatriya defames a Vai;§ya, Sudra 
and Antavasayin respectively and so on.®’ If this inter- 
pretation of Kangle is accepted we are led to a position 
quite different from the one indicated by Manu. A Ksatriya 
then would be fined 3 panas for defaming a Brahmana 
aganist a Brahmana paying 8 pa^as for defaming a 
Ksatriya. Similarly a Ksatriya defaming a Vaisya had to 
pay 6 pai]ias whereas a Vaii§ya defaming a Ksatriya had to 
pay 3 pa^as. It would probably be better to explain the 
clause as fines of 12, 9, 6, 3 pam^ if an Antavasayin defames 
7 
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a Brahraana, Ksatriya, Vai^ya and Siidra ; and 12, 9, 6 
panas if a !§udra defames the members of three higher yarnas 
and so on. Thus we would arrive at two fixed scales ; all 
men of lower yarnas were fined i2, 9, 6, 3 panas respectively 
for defaming a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vai^ya and !§udra 
respectively and all men of higher yarnas were fined 8, 6, 4, 
2^ panas for defaming Ksatriya, Vai^ya, Sudra and Anta- 
vasayin respectively. That is, the fine for defaming a 
Brahmaiia was 12 panas for members of all lower yarnas 
from the Ksatriya down to the Antavasayin, the fine for 
defaming a Ksatriya was 8 panas for a Vai^ya, a I^uJra, and 
Antavasayin and so on. Similarly the fine for defaming an 
Antavasayin was 2 panas for a Sudra a Vai^ya, a Ksatriya, 
or a Brahmana ; the fine for defaming a Sudra was 4 panas 
for members of all higher yarnas from the VaiSya upto the 
Brahmana and so on. Even if we accept this interpretation 
the difference between Manu and Kautilya regarding the 
amount of fine e.g., for defamation of a Brahmana by a 
Ksatriya 12 panas according to the Arthasdstra and 100 
panas according to the Manusmrti remains rather big. 
Probably the Arthasdstra was nearer to reality as the 
Arthasdstra clause is more comprehensiv'e ; it lists punish- 
ments for all cases of defamation involving various yarnas 
whereas Manu passes over in silence the cases of defamation 
of the Vai^ya and Suira by the Ksatriya or the defamation 
of the Ksatriya by the Vai^ya. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that according to Manu the fine for delam- 
ing a twice-born man of equal var7,ia was 12 paii^s,^^ 

In their relationship with the Sudras regarding defama- 
tion, the Ksatriyas were placed by Manu on a par with the 
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Brahmanas. A once-born man (^udra) insulting a twice- 
born man was to have his tongue cut olf.®® That this rule 
did not apply to the Vai^yas abused by the ^udras has been 
made clear in another verse by Mann, according to which 
the Sudras defaming the Vai^yas were to pay a fine of 
middle amercement.®^ 

Regarding assault we do not find any specific rule invol- 
ving the Ksatriyas in our texts. However, in the Arthasdstra 
there is a general rule that the fines for certain kinds of 
assault were doubled if the oifence was against superiors 
and halved if the offence was against inferiors. For making 
a Ksatriya consume unconsumable food middle-range fine 
was recommended by Kautilya against highest for making 
a Brahmana and lowest for making a Vai^>a do the same. 

A Ksatriya was allowed to take wives from his own as 
well as from the varnas below him, though a ^udra woman 
was not expected to be his first wife. Out of the different 
types of marriages the rdk^asa and gandharva were specially 
associated with the Ksatriyas. The rdksasa marriage or 
abduction of maidens — often willing maidens — was quite a 
prevalent practice among the Ksatriyas. This is proved by 
several instances in the Epics. Can it be suggested that the 
Ksatriyas had a little more than average appetite for women 
and that in this matter they did not always place too great 
an importance on the varna of the women ? Some support 
to such a hypothesis comes not only from the fact that the 
gandharva and rdksasa marriages were associated especially 
with the Ksatriyas, but also from the fact that the Manu- 
smfti prescribes maximum fine for the Ksatriyas for viola- 
tion of women. Was this special punitive measure expected 
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to act as a deterrent to the Ksatriya practice of carrying off 
women by force ? Dumont suggests that probably there 
were two different patterns of marriage : isogamous mono- 
gamy among the Bjahmanas and graduated polygamy 
among the Ksatriyas. The Sdstras had to accept both the 
customs and harmonise them. Moreover, it was felt that 
‘the Brahmana should not be refused a prerogative so 
abundantly enjoyed by the Ksatriyas.’*^ ° 

Normally a wife was not allowed to remarry. But 
Kautilya allows the wife to get dissolution of her marriage 
and even remarry after waiting for the husband who had 
gone away from her on a long journey. The specified period 
of waiting in such cases varied according to the vanja rank 
of the wife. It increased proportionately as the var'i^a rank 
of the waiting wife mounted — one year for the Sudra, two 
for the Vaisya, three for the Ksatriya and four for the 
Brahmana. The period would double if she had issues. 

The monthly rate of interest also depended on the 
the Ksatriyas paid three per cent against four and five 
per cents by the Vaisyas and ^udras respectively. The 
Brahmanas paid only two per cent. As for the partition of 
property, a Brahmana’s son by a Ksatriya wife was to 
receive three out of ten shares, the sons of the Elrahmana, 
VaiSya and ^tidra wives were to get four, two and one 
respectively of the remaining shares. Similarly a Ksatriya’s 
sons by the wives of the three van^as were to receive the 
shares of the paternal estate according to the following 
order : son by the Ksatriya wife was to get three shares, 
son by the Vai^ya wife two shares and son by the ^udra 
wife one share. Kautilya by an alternative rule provides a 
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Brahmana's son by a wife belonging to the immediately next 
vanji^a with a share equal to that of a son by a Brahmana 
wife.*^^ 

The law of adultery as given in^ the Manusmrti ^^as 
eminently fair and free from varna prejudices except against 
the Sudras. Violation of a twice-born female by a Sudra 
was a capital offence. For other varnas a uniform principle 
appears to have been followed — a fine of one thousand 
panas w’as imposed for violating a guarded woman and five 
hundred for unguarded woman without any discrimination 
being made for the varna status of the offender and the 
victim. For outraging a Brahmana woman a Ksatriya or a 
Vai^ya had to suffer some additional punishments. There 
are, however, some rules pertaining to the Ksatriyas which 
seem to have deviated from the general principle. If these 
rules were genuine we have to conclude that regarding the 
laws of adultery the Ksatriyas were placed at a comparative 
disadvantage. Whereas a Ksatriya defiling an unguarded 
Brahmana female was fined one thousand Vaisya for 

the same offence was fined five hundred pastas only. 
Similarly, while a Ksatriya violating a guarded Vaisya or a 
l§udra woman was^oed one thousand, a Vaisya violating a 
Ksatriya woman, whether guarded or unguarded, had to 
pay a fine of five hundred only. Even for violating a 
guarded Sudra woman a Vaisya had to pay as big a fine as 
one thousand pandas. These rules so greatly discriminate 
against the Ksatriyas that they raise doubts regarding the 
validity of these provisions.'^^ However, in the Mami and 
fdjnavalkya Smrtis we also find a general principle that 
for defiling women of higher vanju capital punishment, for 
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women of equal vari^a punishment of the highest degree 
[uttama sdhasa) and for woman of lower varna punishment 
of the middle-range degree were to be given. It is more 
likely that this latter provision was normally applied rather 
than the ones enumerated earlier. 

If in the law of adultery we find an admirable attempt 
to rise above varuj^a prejudices, the law of theft exemplifies 
noblesse oblige at its best. “In (a case of) theft the guilt of 
a Sudra shall be eight-fold, that of a Vai^ya sixteen-fold, 
that of a Ksatriya two-and-thirty-fold, that of a Brahmana 
sixty four-fold, or quite a hundred fold, or (even) twice four 
and sixty fold.”'^^ In the same vein Kautilya also makes 
the selling or keeping as pledge of a minor an offence for 
which punishment was heavier for the higher varrias — a 
Ksatriya was fined three times and a Brahmana four times 
the fine imposed on a l§udra for the same. 

Together with the Brahma^as the Ksatriyas were the 
leaders of the society. It was not only the army and 
administration that the Ksatriyas dominated, but they also 
vied with the Brahmanas for the intellectual leadership of 
the society.’’'® Right from the] days of Lassen and Garbe 
the impartance of the Ksatriyas in bringing about an intel- 
lectual and religious revolution in the post-Vedic period has 
been generally recognised. That some of the famous 
Upanisadic teachers were Ksatriya kings and that the 
founders of Buddhism and Jainism were Ksatriya princes is 
common knowledge. The Ksatriya’s contribution to the 
intellectual life of the community was not limited to a 
particular epoch, the post-Vedic period, of Indian history* 
They continued to take an active part in intellectual life 
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almost on an equal scale as the Brahmanas throughout our 
history. In absence of a Brahmana teacher even a Brahmana 
lad was permitted to study including the Vedas from 
Ksairiya or Vai^ya teachers. Thi^ existence of non- 
Brahmana Vedic teachers is referred to by Manu also.'^® 
Adh\ayana or study was as important a duty for the 
Ksatriya and Vaisya as for the Brahmana. In the Buddhist 
works we find princes of Ksatriya families making long 
journeys to centres of learning like Taksa^ila and Varaiiasi 
and eagerly studying under the same teachers as the 
Brahmana boys. We have already discussed above the 
various subjects a future ruler was expected to master. 
Manu, Yajnavalkya and Kautilya all state that a king 
should be proficient in the three Vedas, metaphysics, 
politics and economics {dan4<^mtU varta). That the Ksa- 
triyas were not mere soldiers devoid of intellectual interests 
is suggested by vaiious evidences. In the Sdntiparvan 
Bhfsma explained the science of politics with all its intri- 
cacies and minute details to Yudhisthira, Kosambi has 
suggested that such political thinkers as Bahudantlputra 
Kaunapadanla, Pi^una, Vi^alaksa, Vatavyadhi were Ksatri- 
yas and that thefmain Ksatriya school of political philo- 
sophy was known as Ambhi.’^’^ It was not the science of 
politics, to which the ruiirg aristocracy would be naturally 
drawn, that alone absorbtd the intellectual interest of the 
Ksatriyas. The Bhagavad Gltd was the product of a philo- 
sophical discussion between Arjuna and Ktsiia, both 
Ksatriyas. In the Milindapahha we find king Milinda 
making subtle and searching questions and holdingdis- 
cussion on an equal level with Nagasena. It is quite 
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possible that in actual life Bhisma, Krsna and Arjuna or 
Milinda were not as great intellectuals as they had been 
made to appear but these instances at least prove that such 
an intellectual image of Ksatriya princes was quite accept- 
able to the people India. Even in the historical period 
we find a numbei of instances of rules being lavishly 
praised for their intellectual accomplishments.’^® 

Economically the Ksatriyas, as we have hinted above, 
belonged to the prosperous section of society. Paid well 
in the army and getting tax relief as officers of the state, 
the Ksatriyas led a life of ease and luxury."^ ^ However, 
there were poorer Ksatriyas too. In the Jdtakas we find 
instances of some impoverished Ksatriyas earning livelihood 
by manual labour. Manu says that a prosperous Brahmana 
should charitably employ a poor Ksatriya.®® That during 
the time of distress a Ksatriya was allowed to adopt the 
Vai^ya’s mode of living also indicates that there were some 
Ksatriyas who failed to earn livelihood through their 
traditional occupations. Generally speaking, however, the 
Ksatriyas appear to have been in a sound economic position. 
A section which was politically influential must have reaped 
some economic advantages too and received state patronage. 
Even though direct evidence is not easily available, it is a 
permissible conjecture that a sizable portion of big land 
holders must have belonged to the Ksatjiya varna. How- 
ever, it could not have been the entire varna that held a 
dominant position ; it was the small section which supplied 
the higher grade of officers to the army and civil adminis- 
tration that was influential, and not an ordinary Ksatriya 
who, coming to the house of a well-to-do Brahmaiia was, 
treated not as a guest but was charitably fed. 



Chapter IV 


VAISYAS 

To determine the position of the Vaisya in the social 
hierarchy is more dilBcult than determining the position pf 
the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas, the reason being twofold 
in nature. Firstly, the Vaisyas, who originally constituted 
the mass of the Aryan society, were a rather amorphous 
group and retained a sort of fluid character for the greater 
part of ancient period. They could not crystallize into a 
compact social group like the first two varnas. The border 
lines and contours of this class remained nebulous because 
there was no positive attribute which would firmly demarc- 
ate them from other varyias. The statement perhaps needs 
amplification. Certain economic functions like agriculture, 
cattle rearing and trade, etc., have of course been attributed 
to the Vais> as, but many of these professions were peculiar 
to the iSudras as well. Because of obvious economic reasons 
the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas were not averse to adopt- 
ing these profes^Sons either. Since economic functions 
formed the basis of the Vaisya vanja, with the development 
of economy and specialisation of labour the varna lost its 
cohesion even . further. The picture becomes still hazier 
with the rise of the various professional groups, in spite of 
the laboured attempts at rationalization of the phenomenon 
in the Sutras and the Smrtis, Secondly, the Vais>as seem 
to have leceived very little attention from the social theor- 
ists in ancient India. In the Sutras and the Smrtis even 
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the rights and duties of the ^iidras are dealt with in greater 
detail than those of the Vai^yas. What could have been the 
reasons for this negligence of the Vaisyas ? Neither their 
number, as the Vaisyas constituted the common folk (Vis), 
their number could not have been negligible,^ nor their 
importance, they must have exercised a large measure of 
control over the economy, warranted such negligence. 
The explanation perhaps has to be sought for again in the 
elusive character of the class. 

To understand the position of the Vaisyas in the social 
scheme, it is necessary to look at their historical evolution. 
In view of the fact that very little work has been done on 
the rise of the Vaisyas a rapid survey of the growth and 
formation of the var^ia from the Vedic to our period is 
attempted below. In the early Vedic period, with its tribal 
economy and with no greatly developed idea of specialisa- 
tion of labour, social divisions were far from distinct and 
rigid. The ordinary social division was between the Aryan 
conquerors and the vanquished non-Aryans. Within the 
Aryan community the earliest groups to assume class 
character were the priestly order ( Brahmanas ) and the 
warriors (Ksatriyas). The rest of the ^ryan population 
came to be given the comprehensive term Vis or common 
people. The J^gveda states that the Vis bow spontaneously 
to the Rdjan who is preceded by Brahmai^a, These three, 
the priests, the nobility and the commoners, constituted the 
main divisions of the Aryan community The idea of a 
clear-cut fourfold division of society, the axis of the later 
day Hindu theory of varna^ did not develop before the 
puru^asukta, which is admittedly a late interpolation and 
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might have been contemporaneous with the ‘second grand 
divisions’ of the Atharvaveda. Interestingly enough, in the 
Rigveda it is in the puru^asukta alone that such terms as 
Rajanya, Vai^ya and Sudra are found. 

The word Vis in the Vedas has been used in different 
senses. But in the majority of passages the word meant the 
common folk or the subject population.^ Originally the 

*5 

Vis seems to have comprised the mass of the Aryan popula- 
tion, who belonged neither to the priestly class nor to the 
nobility ; they were the commoners. In a number of 
passages a contrast is made between the Vis and the Rdjan, 
The Vis is described as paying obedience to the king, taking 
refuge upto the king or bringing tribute to the king. In 
the Atharvaveda we find prayers to make the king the lord 
of the Vis and the sole ruler of the people. At the same 
time some orther passages give advice to the king to make 
himself desirable to the people. Protected by the king the 
common folk followed their vocations, mainly agricultural 
and pastoral. In their turn they had to pay tribute to 
the king. 

It was the Vis who formed the material basis of the 
society, supplying it with its economic necessities. The 
major occupation of the common folk was agriculture, 
though the pastoral economy to certain extent continued. 
Some of them must have engaged in trade and commerce 
too, as far as the economy permitted. The Panis, who were 
rich and entitled to perform sacrifice, though, they did not 
pay daksiijd to the Brahmanas, did not make offerings to 
the gods and are censored in the Vedas. They might have 
been the prosperous members of the Vis and probably 
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represented the commoners resentment against the preten- 
sions of the Brahmanas.® Any way, there is little doubt 
that the productive activities of the Vedic society were 
carried on almost exclusively by the Vi§. They were the 
feeders of the society. Thus in the literature of the later 
period they are described as tributary to other (anyasya 
halikrt)^ to be lived on by other {anydsyddyah) and fit to be 
eaten.^ Though engaged primarily in economic activities, 
at the time of war the Vis must have supplied the bulk of 
the fighting force under the leadership of the Ksatriyas.® 
It is not at all unlikely that some of the non- 
Aryans, who gave up their hostility to the conquering 
Aryans, were accepted into the fold of the ViL 
At quite a few places the Rik Samhita speaks of the 
Ddsavisas. 

The class of the artisans and craftsmen practising 
various crafts, who were gradually emerging along with the 
priests and war-leaders into distinct social groups when 
social differentiation had set in the early Vedic society, 
also belonged to the Vis. Professor R. S. Sharma has 
pointed out that the common words for weaver, farmer, 
carpenter in the Indo-European languages suggest their 
ndo-European origin.® Carpenter is frequently referred to 
in the Rgveda. Rathakdra, though not mentioned in the 
Rgveda^ is given a position of importance along with 
karmdra in the Atharvaveda in connection with the selec- 
tion of king. The king sought the help of the artisans and 
they are put on a par with the king, the king makers and 
the grdmav^l. From these we may conclude safely that the 
artisans enjoyed an honourable social status in the early 
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Vedic society, a stacus which is in sharp contrast to the 
degraded position assigned to them in the literature of the 
later period. 

With the beginning of the later Vedic period, the period 
covered by the Yajus safnhitds and the Brdhmanas^ 
compartmentalizatioii of the society proceeded further. On 
the one hand, the Brabmanas and the Ksatriyas grew into 
the dominant sections of the society claiming a number of 
political and social privileges,'^ on the other hand, the 
Sudras, who doubtlessly included a large number of non- 
Aryan aboriginals, were slowly absorbed into the social 
scheme as the fourth varna. Pushed from above by the 
Brahmanas and the Rajanya-Ksatriyas and pressed by the 
^udias from below, the loosely formed Kis of the early- 
Vedic society developed into the Vai^ya varnas, desperately 
trying the keep their separate identify against the inroads 
of the J5udras with whom they shared a great deal of func- 
tional similarities.^ Finding the occupational distinction 
between themselves and the ^udras not wide enough, the 
Vaisyas strove the maintain their superiority on ritualistic 
and sacramental differences. This superiority of the 
Vaisyas, in the masters of religious rights over the ^udras, 
was probably granted by the Brahmanical priests on the 
recognition of the fact that the Vaisyas originally belonged 
to the conquering Aryan race, whereas the Sudras did not. 
However, with the appropriation of special privileges, both 
religious and secular, by the Brahmanas and the Ksatri>as 
there was a tendency clearly iJnoticeable in the liturgical 
works to exclude the Vaisyas, like the Sudras, from a 
number of religious rites. This tendency to equate the 
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Vai^yas with th(5 Sudras is more pronounced in the litera- 
ture of the Sukla Yajurveda. 

Primarily, the Vais'ya was an agriculturist ; cultivation 
and cattle rearing were his main occupations. The Taiu 
tiriya Safnhitd, e.g., says that the* Vai^yas were created along 
with the Jagdti metre, the Vihedevas and cows. '‘There- 
fore are they to be eaten for they were created from the 
receptacle of food.” Similarly the Aitareya Brdhmana writes, 
“the Vaisya is connected with the jagdti, the cattle are 
connected with the jagdti, verily thus with cattle he makes 
him prosper.”^ Because of his association with food produc- 
tion a Vaisya was described as ‘nourisher’ { posayisi;iuh). 
Pusan, along with the Vi^vedevas and the Maruts ( peasant 
gods ), is associated with the Vaisyas in the Taittiriya 
Brdhmaxta. In the purusamedha a Vaisya was to be sacrificed 
to the Maruts. A ceremony in the rdjasuya also probably 
indicates the Vaisya’s connection with food production.^® 

With a further development of the economy during this 
period, the class of artisans increased both in number and 
in diversity. The list of victims to be sacrificed in the 
purusamedha includes a large number of persons practising 
various crafts. What was the position t)f this class in the 
social set up of the period is difiBicult to determine. During 
the early-Vedic period — before the fourth varna, the ^udras, 
came into existence — the artisans belonged to the ViL But 
with the formation of the Sudra yarTj^a the status of the 
artisans underwent some changes necessitating fresh adjust- 
ments to the new social situation. This became particularly 
necessary as many of the ^udras also followed crafts and 
industries as their vocations. According to the Jaim. 
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JBrdkmana, as a result of the asvamedha sacrifice a Sudra 
becomes an expert worker. Sharma has adduced arguments 
to show that rathakdra, taksan, govikartana, palagala, etc., 
who are counted among the ratnins or the jewels of the 
state, belonged to the«l§udra varna. That agriculture and 
cattle rearing were not the exclusive preserve of the Vaisyas 
is amply clear. A Sudra could be prosperous and owner of 
many cattle. In the Bfhaddranyaka Upanisad the ^udra is 
called pusan or nourisher, an obvious reference to the 
Sudra’s association with food production. Similarly in the 
rdjasuya sacrifice the sacrificer had to offer a pot of beans to 
the S'udra and purchase longevity with it. We might be 
allowed to conclude that during the initial stages of social 
integration between the Arayns and the non- Aryans, the 
occupational distinction between the Vis and the iSudras 
became very thin. 

In sacred matters, however, the Vai^ya was accorded a 
superiority over the iSudras* He was allowed a greater 
participation in religious life than the Sudra. A Sudra was 
considered unfit for sacrifice, at the agnihotra he was even 
prohibited to milk the cow for the milk required for 
oblation. Some texts even go to the length of prohibiting 
a consecrated man for performing sacrifice [diksita) from 
speaking to a Sudra. A Sudra was not admitted to drink 
soma. There were no such restrictions in case of the Vaisya. 
He was given the right to perform;sacrifice:and to take part 
in the religious life of the society. In the rdjasuya a 
Vaisya could ask for a place of sacrificeuo the king, and 
could participate in* the sprinkling ceremony. By the end 
of the later-Vedic period the Sudras came to be denied the 
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right of upanayana* The right to initiate was never denied 
to the Vai^yas. A famous student is the glory of the 
. Brahmanas, the rajan>as and the Vai^yas according to the 
Chandogya Upanisada. 

But even in regard to religious life, the position of the 
Vai^yas was far from equal to that of the Brahmanas and 
the Ksatriyas. Some texts exclude the Vai^yas along with 
the ^udras from a number of rites and show a tendency to 
treat them on the same footing. A passage in the Yajus 
collection states that the Vaisyas and the Sudras were creat- 
ed together. In the texts of the black Yajus, in a rite in 
the rdjasuya the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vai^ya and 
the Sudra all participate in a game of dice, in which the 
king wins to get the cow which is the prize.^^ The later 
versions of the rite in the white Yajus texts, on the other 
hand, exclude the VaiSyas and the Sudras as competitors for 
the cow staked by king’s kinsmen which is now won for 
him by the adhvaryu priest.^ ^ According to the Sdnkhydna 
Srauta Sutra the vdjapeya was as much a sacrifice for the 
Vaisya as for the Brahmana and Rajan. The Varaha Srauta 
Sutra, however, excludes the Vaisyas from the vdjapeya 
along with the Sudras. Praygrs for the^protection of the 
two upper classes, where no mention is made of the Vaisyas 
and the Sudras, are found quite frequently in the Yajus 
Safnhitds and the Brdhmav>as. The prevailing sentiment, 
at least of the priestly circle, is best expressed in the 
Satapatha Brahmana which states that one who is neither 
Ksatriya nor purohita is not complete. Marriage between 
the VaiSya and the Sudra was recognised as normal.^® 

We fiind, therefore, that the occupational difference^ 
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between the Vaisya and the §udra was gradually narrowing 
down ; and although the Vaisya continued to enjoy a 
superiority in the matters of religion and rites over the 
Sudra, even in these areas his position had taken a down- 
ward course and a section of the Brahmanical priests were 
trying to push him down to the level of the Sudras. An 
assessment of the relative position of the Vaisya and the' 
Sudra in the religious life of the community remains 
incomplete without a look at the religious rights accorded 
to some members of the artisan sections of the society. As 
for the right to perform a sacrifice, a rathakdra, for 
example, enjoyed distinct superiority over the Sudra. 
He could establish fire for sacrifice, and perform sacrifice 
during the ramy season. The rathakdra is given the 
fourth place in the enumeration of social groups, 
after the Brahmana, Ksatnya and the Vaisya. In the 
Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra the place of the rathakdra is taken 
by the upakrusta which, according to the commentators, 
means taksaka or carpenter. The Baudh dyan Grhya 
Sutra allows upanayana to the rathakdra^^ We have 
already referred to the honourable position of the carpenter, 
the rathakdra^ and fhe smith in the Atharvavedic polity 
From these it appears that the artisans like rathakdra^ 
taksaka^ karmdra^ etc,, belonged to the Vaisya varna* But 
because of the specialised nature and the importance of 
their trade, these vocational groups were slowly crystallising 
into distinct castes and were falling apart from the parent 
body of the Vaisya varna. Their social status, however, 
remained the same as that of the Vaisyas. Thus we find in 
the matters of rites and sacraments they enjoyed more or 
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less the same privileges as the Vai^yas, It is only when a 
bias developed against manual labour and as more and 
more of the ^udras took to these professions during the next 
period, that the position of the artisan classes declined. As 
arts and crafts, presumably, demanded more skill than 
tilling, la the early- Vedic economy the artisans were perhaps 
economically better off than the cultivators. But their 
economic status also perhaps declined during the next 
period with the growth of big landholders and the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and the consequent creation of 
a moneyed class. The privileged position once held by the 
artisans among the "commoners’ ( non-priestly and non- 
warrior V1^5 ) had to be gradually surrendered to the rising 
bourgeoisie. 

The post- Vedic period ( ranging roughly from 600 to 300 
B.C. ) that produced the Dharmasutras^ the principal 
Grhyasutras, the grammar of Pacini, the Buddhist suttas 
and the Vinayapifaka^ the Jain canonical works, etc., usher- 
ed in a remarkable change in the social position of the 
Vaisyas. This came as a consequence of the startling 
economic changes that took place as the Vedic period ended. 
“The growth of towns and commerce and the organisation 
of trade and craft into guilds make the social landscape of 
this age quite distinct from that of the preceding period.”^® 
The introduction of money and greater production brought 
in, what one is tempted to term, the beginning of a capitalist 
economy.^® There started a tendency towards the concen- 
tration of wealth in a few hands — the large scale manu- 
facturers, prosperous merchant class with business interests 
spread far and wide, and big landholders. Fabulously rich 
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merchants like Mendaka of Anga, Anathapindika of Kosala, 
and Ghosaka of Kau^ambi are mentioned in the Buddhist 
literature. A seiihigahapati of Rdjagaha paid as much as 
100,000 coins to the physician Jivaka aS' fee for a brain 
operation. In the Jain Uvdsaga Dasdo we come across a 
rich potter Saddalaputta who had numerous potters work- 
ing for him and was in possession of five hundred potters* 
shops. The Vinayapitaka mentions weavers who supplied 
yarns to a gahapati. Obviously the gahapati was a manu- 
facturer of textile goods and got his supply of yarns from 
the w'eavers. We also find gahapatis lending money to 
promising shop-keepers. The Paramatthajotika on the 
Suttanipdta I. 11, describes a settfai’s son who owned no less 
than 30,000 cattle and a big estate managed by a gang of 
slaves and hired workmen, Gahapati Mendaka had to 
engage as many as 1250 cow- keepers in his farm.^‘ 
Merchant princes like Anathapindika also had big landed 
estates besides their mercantile interests. 

These new economic factors caused a further breach in 
the composition of the commoners or VH who had already 
been designated in the Brahmanical social hierarchy by the 

A 

generic term Vaisya. A wedge was driven between the 
rising capitalists and the artisan class b} the conflicting 
economic interests. The artisan, who in the earlier period 
was the master of his own trade and the profit thereof, in 
the changed economic situation of the post-Vedic period 
was threatened to be reduced to the position of wage earner. 
It is not unlikely that the craft guilds, which from available 
evidences appear to have been the products of this period, 
were actually formed to protect the economic interests of 
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the artisans against the competition of the emerging 
capitalists. If this was the motive behind their formation^ 
the guilds appear to have achieved considerable success. 
The guild meiSteTr{ jetthaka ) was not only a man of subs- 
tance, but was also an influential figure in the royal court. 
Customs and usages of the guilds had the sanctity of law 
recognised by the state. However, despite the formation 
of guilds many of the artisans must have been forced to 
take employment as wage earners. Even those who conti- 
nued to practise their crafts independently were not very 
well off. A village-potter or carpenter or smith was any- 
thing but wealthy. His life was hard and full of struggle. 
The Vinaya states that the life of the poor is evil compared 
to the life of the rich ; the life of the unwealthy is evil 
compared to the life of the wealthy ; the life of mankind 
is evil compared to the life of the devas.^^ The Dharma’^ 
sutra rules that the artisans were to work free of wages for 
the king for one day every month in lieu of taxes, suggest 
that normally the artisans were not prosperous enough to 
make cash payments. On workman’s wages a man could 
live only from hand to mouth.^® 

% 

A big gap was thus created between the wealthy traders 
and landholders on the one hand, and the small artisans 
and poor wage earners on the other. Although the 
traditional lists of the Vai^ya's functions, agriculture, 
cattle-rearing and trade are repeated in the works of this 
period, in reality, the abler and the more prosperous 
members of the community were gradually giving up 
agriculture and farming and were taking to the more 
lucrative professions of trade and commerce. The enumera- 
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lion of the comparative merits and demerits of agriculture 
and trade by the Buddha perhaps explains the reason why 
many Vaisyas felt the lure of trade against agriculture. 
Agriculture, he said, was an occupation which, if successful, 
yielded great profit but demanded many duties, large 
administration, and involved great problems. On the other 
hand, trade demanded far less duties, administration and 
problems, and yet brought large profits.-® Not a few of the 
Vaisyas turned into big landholders. For their income 
they did depend on agriculture and cattle-rearing, but like 
the Brahmana or Ksatriya landholders they engaged slaves 
or hired workmen for the manual part of the agricultural 
operation. Strictly speaking, they were not cultivators. 
The poorer section of the Vaisya community, however, 
continued with the old professions. That a considerable 
number of the Vaisyas were very much ‘the tillers of soil’ is 
clear from the Dharmasutras which assign agriculture to 
the Vaisyas. They were perhaps independent peasant 
proprietors, since, unlike the landless ^udra agriculturists, 
they had to pay a part of their produce as taxes. Similarly, 
some Vaisyas continued to follow arts and crafts for their 
livelihood. The Angutftiranikdya^ for example, states at one 
place that the gahapatU who was a member of the Vaisya 
order, lived by arts and crafts. Gautama’s dictum that the 
^udra could make his living through ‘mechanical arts too’ 
seems to suggest that the mechanical arts were not counted 
among the normal professions of the ^udras. At another 
place the same writer states that both the Vaisya and the 
Sudra should make their gains by labour.^ ^ 

Thus the poorer Vaisyas were increasingly separated 
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from the richer ones and were approaching the position of 
the Sudras. In the eyes of the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
setthis, rich gahapatis, etc., there was little to distinguish 
between the Vaisya farmers or the Vaisya artisans and the 

r 

Sudras ; they all followed the same functions. This attitude 
is reflected in the Brahmanical works in which regarding a 
number of matters the Vaisyas and the Sudras are equated. 
Gautama’s statement that gain by labour is the special 
mode of acquisition for the Vaisyas and the Sudras has 
already been noted above. During sacrifice the Vaisya 
and the I^udra guests in the house of a Brahmana were to 
be fed along with the servants. This sort of treatment 
could be meted out only to the ordinary Vaisyas — a poor 
craftsman or cultivator, and not to the setthi or his tribe. 

Generally speaking, however, the attitude of the Sutras 
was not particularly hostile to the Vaisyas as a class. In 
the graduated scale of penal code the Vaisya was accorded’ 
better treatment than the Sudra.^®^ A Vaisya engaged in 
sacrifice is treated sometimes on equal footing with the 
Ksatriya or even the Brahmana.^® This perhaps reflects 
the attitude towards the prosperous Vaisyas who had enough 
to spend on religious acts. In matters of food, purification 
and marriage also the position of the Vaisyas was higher 
than that of the ^udras in the Dharmasutras. Food given 
by a Sudra has been declared forbidden in several passages^ 
but never that of a Vaisya. The manner of purification for 
the Vaisya was more thoroughgoing compared to that of 
the Sudra. Taking a iSudra wife was as much discouraged 
for a Vaisya as for a Brahmana or a Ksatriya.^ ^ Among 
the forms of marriage, the gandharva, ranked higher than 
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the dsura and the rdksasa. which were specially recom- 
mended for the Ksatriyas, was considered to be the most 
suitable for the Vaisyas.-^ Prof. Ghurye’s statement, that 
according to Vasistha sons of a Brahmana by the Vaisya and 
^^ud^a wives were to receive equal shares of property, does 
not appear to be correct. The rule in question in fact does 
not include for consideration the son by a ^Odra wife at alj. 
The rule speaks only of the sons by the Brahmana. Ksatriya 
and Vaisya wives of a Brahmana father.-^’ One thus finds 
It difficult to agree with R. S. Sharma that in matters of 
food, purity and marriage the Vaisyas and the J^udras were 
treated on equal terms by the Sutrakdras.^'^ We may 
conclude that m the Sutras aPhough there was a tendency 
to reduce the poorer Vaisyas occupied with tilling and 
labour to the status of ^udras, the Vaisya varna as a whole 
was given a higher berth than the ^udras. The attitude of 
the Siltra writers may be summed up in the words of 
Vasistha : "‘A Ksatriya shall pass through misfortunes 
which have befallen him by the strength of his arms, a 
Vaisya and Sudra by their wealth, the highest among twice- 
born men by muttered prayers and burnt oblations,”^® 
Wealth was thus the measure of social prestige for a Vailya 
and !§udra. 

The tendency noticed in the Sutras are found more 
pronounced in the Smrtis, the Arthasdstra of Kautilya and 
later Buddhist and Jain w'orks. We find the stock list of 
functions, trade, usury, cattle-rearing and agriculture, 
assigned to the Vaisyas. But at the same time one also 
notices in some writers a sort of concern and uneasiness 
over the fact that many of the Vaisyas were neglecting 
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cattle-rearing and agriculture. They were perhaps leaving 
these occupations more and more to the Sudras and were 
adopting trade, commerce and financial transactions. It 
does not seem to be merely a matter of accident that in the 
enumeration of the Vaisya’s duties in the Manusmvti 
agriculture comes last and is usually qualified by the 
expression ‘and also’ {eva cd).^^ That many of the Vaisyas 
were not practising cattle-rearing and that persons of other 
varnas were adopting it is perhaps indicated by the insis- 
tence of Manu that cattle-rearing was an occupation special- 
ly ment for the Vaisyas, that a Vaisya should never 
conceive the wish of not keeping cattle and that if the 
Vaisyas were willing to keep cattle persons of no other class 
should keep them. The impression is strengthened further 
from the dictum that the king should compel the Vaisyas 
and the ^udras to perform their duties, lest the whole world 
be thrown into confusion.®® Elaborating on the Vai^ya’s 
functions, Manu speaks at greater length of the necessity for 
knowledge pertaining to trade and commerce than agricul- 
ture. A Vaisya was expected to be well versed in the 
respective values of gems, pearls, coral, metals, textiles, 
perfumes, condiments, etc. ; to be an e>>pert judge of the 
quality of commodities, the probable profit and loss on 
merchandise, the advantages and disadvantages of different 
countries ; to be well acquainted with the proper rates of 
wages, the rules regarding sale and purchase, the manner of 
preservation and storing of goods, the various languages of 
people, measures and weights — in short, to have all the 
virtues of a trader. In comparison the knowledge of 
agriculture demanded of him is very moderate — the quality 
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of fields and the manner of sowing seed. Similarly, while 
allowing a Brahmana in times of distress the Vaisya’s mode 
of living, Manu devotes two verses to agriculture and ten to 
trade and commerce to explain which of the occupations of 
the Vaisyas, w^ere permissible to the Brahmanas.®^ It is 
clear that among the various occupations of the Vaisyas, 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade (usually described by 
the term vdrttd)^ Manu paid more attention to trade than to 
the other two.®^ If Buhler’s interpretation of the term 
ydrttd is correct (see note 32), trade was the most desirable 
occupation of the Vaisya according to Manu. An} way, it 
can be safely concluded that trade, commerce and industry 
were drawang aw^ay a large section of Vaisya population 
from tilling and cattle-rearing.®® This section was obvious- 
ly more influential and enjoyed greater prestige because of 
its prosperity. Tilling and cattle-rearing were left more and 
more to the care of the Sudras, though the poorer Vaisyas 
continued with these professions as before. Thus in the 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya vdrttd has been assigned to both the 
Vaisyas and ^udras as their occupations. In the Milinda^ 
panha husbandry and care of cattle have been described as 
‘the business of «ther folks, ordinary vessa and suddas/®®^ 
These occupations w'ere meant thus only for the ordinary 
Vaisyas and not for the whole vania. 

Large scale industry and commerce seem to have deve- 
loped even further during this period. Evidence of specia- 
lisation and division of labour, collective organisation of 
trade through guilds, partnerships and combines the use of 
loans, deposits, pledges, credit instruments, etc., is found in 
the literature of this period. A new feature of the period 
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was the rise of what Ghoshal terms state capitalism — 
the entry of the state both as a big scale producer and 
trader.®^ 

Specialisation and division of labour were well advanced. 
A weaver, for example, did not have to spin, he received the 
yarn ready made and had to turn over the finished textile 
goods. His function was thus different from the yarn 
maker’s.® ® Different types of works done by different catego- 
ries of craftsmen in the goldsmith’s workshop are described 
in the Arthasdstra of Kautil^a.®® Artisans were employed 
by large scale manufacturers and ^master artisans’ on wage 
basis.® Labourers were required by some employers in 
very large numbers and were recruited through labou 
unions,®® and such labourers were presumably needed for 
all sectors of production — agriculture, industry and trade. 
The labourers organised themselves into unions for better 
bargaining power against the rising capitalists. The wages 
were not to be paid individually to the labourers, but to the 
union as a whole which in its turn was to distribute the 
wages equally between the members. It proves collective 
bargaining on the part of the labourers. Combination of 
traders to bring down the wages of Ptisans fixed by the 
state was a made punishable offence of the first degree by 
Yajnavalkya.®®a The interests of the artisans against the 
employers and of the employers against the labourers were 
sought to be protected by the state. Wages were to be fixed 
according to the time and quality of work, or according to 
the current rate if the wage was not agreed upon before- 
hand.®^ A labourer was not to be unjustly deprived of hi& 
right to work or just wages. That sometimes the employers- 
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recoursed to what these days is called ‘laying off’ is also 
indicated in the Arthasdstra,^^ The artisans ( kdruHlpl ) 
also often combined together to pressurise the market and 
traders. Artisans’ guilds also worked as a bulwark against 
the large scale private industrialists by securing work for 
member artisans and taking the guarantee of production. 
Trade and industry were thus showing sings of stress and 
strain due to the conflicting interests of the producers and 
labourers. 

The state, craft guilds and large-scale private manufac- 
turers together led to a tremendous growth of economic 
activities. The state maintained huge agricultural farms — 
woiked through hired labourers, serfs and forced labour — 
large factories and mines and engaged in trade. The state 
had monopolistic rights over certain products. There were 
private capitalists of such means that they were m a position 
to compete with the state in trade and industry. The 
Arthasdstra which gave a monopolistic right over mines to 
the state advised it to lease out the mines which were too 
expensive lo work directly. This shows that there were 
private capitalists who had the necessary financial capacity 
to work suclt mines and the acumen to earn profit from 
them. Despite a very large measure of state control over 
the market — state both as law enforcing authority and a 
very large scale pjoducer could influence the market— the 
business magnates could and often did, corner the market 
by withholding or releasing of goods. Bulk purchase of 
commodities by merchants, individually or jointly, needed 
the sanction of state authorities, as this could be used to 
corner the market.^® These restrictions notwithstanding. 
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the traders, however, succeeded in bringing about such 
fluctuations in price levels that the state authorities were 
compelled to follow a price control policy and to revise the 
price schedule on every fifth or fifteenth day.^^ Such fre- 

r 

quent changes in price line show how unsteady the supply 
was. 

It is natural to expect that the traders who as a class 
were growing more and more prosperous, would secure a 
number of privileges. From their own point of view, 
economic privileges were the most important. In matters 
of taxation the traders appear to have received a favoured 
treatment : while the tax on agriculture was one sixth, one 
eighth or one tenth of the total produce,*® the duties on 
merchandise was one twentieth of the profit and the rates 
of profit allowed to trade were by no means small — the 
Arthasastra allows five per cent profit over indigenous 
products and ten per cent over foreign goods. It is unlikely 
that the state was not aware of the financial capacity of the 
traders. In fact, the state was admonished to be constantly 
alert so that the traders should not make excessive profit 
by selling at too high prices, cheating the customers, or 
evading tolls and duties.* That agriculture was more 
burdened with royal demands than trade is indicated by 
Kautilya, who says that the king should protect agriculture 
which was afflicted with fine, corvee and taxes — in other 
words, various forms of state levies — while, in contrast, 
trade was to be protected not from state demands but from 
harassment by state officials.**^ During emergencies the 
king could levy as much as one third on agricultural 
produce^ whereas the levy on commercial goods was to vary 
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between two to five per%cent. It was only the small traders 
dealing in vegetables, cooked food, wood, bamboo, earthen 
ware, etc., who had to pay twenty per cent during emergen- 
cies.^® 

This discrimination in taxation is a measure of the 
political influence of the trader class. The prosperity of 
the trader class is richly documented by the inscriptions of 
this period. A large number of religious donations and 
endowments were made by the traders especially to the 
Buddhist and Jain orders."^® About ninety inscriptions in 
Luders^ List record various donations to religious orders 
made by the numbers of the mercantile community — 
negama^ vanija, sresthin, sdrthavdha and gahapati. Merch- 
ants {negama) from port-towns like Surparaka and Kalyana 
made endowments of money, land and construction of 
shrines to Buddhist Vihdras. A jeweller [manikdra) from 
Surparaka made a gift of a cave to the Buddhist order at 
Kanheri. Some of the other gifts were : the construction 
and dedication of pillars, slabs, images, cisterns, caves, etc., 
and the endowment of money and land for the upkeep of 
monks. Out of the seven private land-grants in Luders' 
List^^ as many *as three were made by merchants — negama 
and sresiMnJ^^ Three of the remaining land-grants do not 
contain either the names or the professions of the donors, 
and the seventh®^ one contains just the name of the donor 
but not the profession. We find, therefore, that ail the 
three inscriptions recording donation of land, in which the 
profession of the donor is determinable, were made by the 
members of the commercial class. It is a permissible con- 
clusion that other than the members of royal families and 
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high officials only the rich traders^ had the prosperity to 
make donations of land. That these donations needed subs- 
tantial amounts of cash can be deduced from the inscrip- 
tions themselves. The -donors were not local residents and 
came from outside on pilgrimage, yet we find them making 
gift of such lands which lay in the vicinity of the monaste- 
ries to which the donations were made. Obviously these 
lands were bought for hard cash. 

The prosperity of traders was greatly facilitated by 
India’s highly favourable foreign trade. The flow of 
Roman gold, bemoaned by Pliny, is proved by the find of 
Roman coins from South Indian coasts. Goebl has suggested 
that the Kusartas were prompted to invade India because of 
their interest in India’s trade with the Roman and Chinese 
Empires.®^ An ivory statuette of Laksmi of Mathura school 
of art was discovered in Pompeii and a Buddha image 
in Heligo island near Stockholm.® The barbarian invasion 
of Rome dislocated this trade in the third century. Indian 
wares continued to be in demand in Rome, but the Persian 
and the Arabian middlemen, into whose hands this trade 
had passed, proved an obstacle to smooth trading. Proco- 
pious tells us that the Persian traders sold Indian silk at 
Roman and Byzantine markets at highly exhorbitant prices. 
This led Justinian to open negotiations with Ethiopia for 
taking over this trade from the Persians and to supply 
Indian silk to Rome. He also fixed the price of silk at eight 
gold pieces per pound. There was thus a sharp fall in 
profits of Indian merchants and weavers. Many of the silk 
weavers were forced to take up other professions on account 
of the disruption of silk trade with Rome, The silk weavers 
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‘Of Lata visaya had to migrate to Dasapur in western Malawa 
and seek new occupations.®^ 

However, the over all economy of the country did not 
suffer much from the decline of tracj^e with the Western 
World. The economic prosperity of the Gupta period 
proves that. The loss of the Western market seems to have 
been more than redressed by the opening of South-East Asia 
to Indian goods. Indian maritime activities in the Pacific 
that had begun in the early centuries of the Christian era 
started bearing fruits in the fourth and fifth centuries.®® 

It will not be out of place here to consider the meaning 
of a few terms like gahapati, negama, sre^thi and variik etc., 
and to determine their station in the social life. In the 
Vedic Index the term grhapati is explained as a household 
head. The definition of gahapati appearing in the Vinaya 
has been translated by Miss 1. B. Horner as “he who lives in 
a house” [yo koci agar am ajjhavasati)^^ Wagle has, how- 
ever, shown that the word ajjhavasati denotes some sort of 
ownership right and thus the Vinaya definition of gahapati 
would correspond to head of the family.®"^ According to a 
second definition in the Vinaya^ excepting the king, the 
king’s servants anti the Brahmanas the rest were gahapatis.^^ 
Here the Vinaya is probably echoing the old Vedic tradition 
of the composition of Vis, In the Pali literature the term 
has been generally applied to wealthy landholders and 
traders, Gahapatis, especially the setihi gahapatis, were 
fabulously rich and enjoyed great social and political influ- 
ence. Their prosperity and social position set them apart 
from the ordinary folk. In the social ranking they came 
next to the K§atriya and the Brahmaiiia as the third most 
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important social group and lookec} almost like a caste. 

But most probably formed a functional group 

rather than a caste, since many Brahmanas were also des- 
cribed as gahapatis. This much seems to be clear that a 
gahapati was usually a man of means. 

During the post-Mauryan and pre-Gupta period, with 
the expansion of trade and commerce, the man of means was 
usually a merchant and thus the term gahapati came to 
denote a member of the mercantile community. Inscriptions 
of the period throw interesting light on this question* As 
many as thirty-nine inscriptions in Liiders' List refer to 
gahapatis, and the gahapatis are usually associated with 
commercial activities. In the majority of inscriptions only 
the names of the gahapatis are found in some even the 
names do not appear, only the title gahapati is given. 
But wherever a clue to the occupation of the gahapati is 
indicated, we find it pointing towards trade and commerce. 
A Kanheri cave inscription speaks of the establishment of 
a cave by a gahapati who was a merchant [negamd). His 
father too was a merchant from KalydnaJ^^ Another 
Buddhist inscription from Nasik described a gahapati as a 
merchant [negama),^^ Similarly, in Luders' List nos. 1056 
and 1073 the gahapati is described as a sresthin and in no. 
1062 as a sdrthavdha. In other instances we find gahapatis as 
fathers of tradeis and bankers.®^ Siddhartha, a haira'^yakaj 
is called the son of a gahapati in an inscription from Amara- 
vati ( Luders^ List no. 1247 ). Another inscription from 
Amaravati mentions a gahapati whose name was Siddhartha 
{Liiders' List no. 1244). If Siddhartha of both these inscrip- 
tions is the same person then the hairaT^yaka himself was a 
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gahapati. The term hairqnyaka has been translated by 
Luders as treasurer. It is not improbable that hairanyaka 
stood for a dealer in gold or a goldsmith. In fact, another 
Amaravati inscriotion mentions a hairanyaka as the son of 
a merchant [vaniya] [Luders* List no. 1239). Hairanyaka is 
mentioned along with sauvarnika in the list of various 
professions in the Mahdvastu. According to J. J. Jone’s 
rendering hairanyaka was a shroff or a banker.®^ From the 
inscriptions enumerated above we may be permitted to 
conclude that the berm gahapati meant a member of the 
commercial community. 

Only in one epigraph in Luders^ List (no. 1121) is a 
gahapati associated with agriculture. The inscription in 
question, which comes from western India, speaks of the 
gift of a cave by one Simhagupta, the wife of the plough- 
man [hdlakiya) p.sabha, together with her son, the gahapati 
Nanda. The use of both the terms kulumbika and gahapati 
in this inscription seems to be highly interesting. It appears 
that some sort of contrast was intended to be made between 
the occupations of the father and the son. The word 
kuiumbin according to Sircar’s glossary meant a cultivator 
or an agriculturist^ householder. Pick, however, is of the 
opinion that there was no essential difference between the 
occupation of a gahapati and a kufumbika. In the Jdtakas 
a kufumbika is found trading in corn or lending money. It 
is quite likely that during the earlier period the kutumbika^ 
an ordinary Vai^ya, pursued the traditional functions of his 
varfja — agriculture, trade and usury. During the succeed- 
ing period, as we saw above, the gap between the agricultur- 
ists and traders widened. In the inscription cited above 
9 
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the father, the kutumbika, was a peasant while the son was 
a gahapati. Is it unlikely that the son discarded agriculture 
in favour of trade, and that the epigraph furnishes another 
example of the gradual sinking of the cultivators’ rank 
among the Vaisyas ? 

The rendering of the term gahapati merely as house- 
holder is not justified by our available evidences.^® A 
Junnar Buddhist cave inscription [Luders' List no. 1153) 
demonstrates the inadequacy of the rendering. The said 
inscription records the donation of a caitya by the 
dharmanigama (translated by Luders as pious hamlet) of 
Virasena, headed by a gahapati. If the word gahapati is 
taken to mean a householder, we would be led to the queer 
conclusion that a band of ascetics of a religious order led 
by a householder made the gift of the caitya ! The word 
dhammanigama smacks of some sort of business association. 
Donation of the caitya by an assembly of the inhabitants of 
Virasena for religious endowments and piety under the 
leadership of a merchant [gahapati) appear more plausible. 
That the term gahapati connoted some kind of distinction 
is probably indicated by an Amaravati inscription [Luders" 
List no. 1206). The inscription record's the gift of the lay- 
worshipper Samgharaksita, the daughter of the gahapati 
Mariti, together with her brothers and sisters and her three 
sons. The inscription gives the name of Sarhgharaksita s 
sons but passes over the names of her brothers and sisters. 
She was, therefore, not unduly partial to her paternal 
family. Interestingly, however, she made it a point to 
mention her father who was a gahapati and maintained a 
.complete silence regarding her husband or father-in-law. 
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1 Ills suggests that she felt more proud of her father’s status 
than that of her husband’s family. We also find some 
donors who referred to themselves as grandsons of gahapatis 
(Liiders' List nos. 1171, 1221). 

But for one difficulty Wagle’s thought provoking sugges- 
tion that gahapati denoted a household head could be 
accepted. In the Buddhist literature the gahapatis have 
been represented as a social group and have been contrasted 
with the Brahmanas and Ksatnyas. According to Wagle's 
definition the heads of Ksatriya and Brahmana households 
should be counted as gahapatis too. It becomes impossible 
to explain why the Buddhist writers should have thought 
of separating the heads of the families (of the Brahmanas 
and Ksatriyas included) into a distinct group and ccntiast- 
ing them with the rest of their kin. Th^ fact th^t gahapati 
did not simply mean o householder or e\en the head of a 
household is indicated b\ the use of the term gahata 
(grhasta) in a pillar inscription frem Karle, in the same 
region where gahapati was frequently used in the contem- 
porary epigraphs.^^" It appears that gahata was thewoid 
in vogue for the ordinary householder. 

The evidence of contemporary literature gives support lo 
the suggestions made above. In the Saddharmapm (larlka 
both the terms grhapati and grhastha have been used. 
The term grhastha has been always used to denote a house- 
holder and in juxtaposition with the term pravrajita to 
heighten the contrast between the householder and the 
monk/^ whereas the term has been used only for 

an exceptionally wealthy man, who is Tich, wealthy, and in 
possession of many treasures and granaries’. A grhapati 
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was not just an ‘owner of abundant bullion, gold, money 
and corn’, but a person who had his money invested over a 
large territory, was highly successful in business, commerce 
and money-lending, besides agriculture ; a person who dealt 

m 

with hundred thousands of Kotis of gold pieces.®® In the 
Milindapanha the merchant of Pataliputra travelling with 
Jiis merchandise of five hundred wagons is addressed by 
Nagasena as gahapatiJ^ 

In the light of the above epigraphic considerations we 
may conclude that a gahapati was a trader. It may further 
be concluded that every trader could not claim the title of 
gahapati — a gahapati was a distinguished member of his 
community probably on account of his wealth and social 
position. A gahapati might have been the leader and the 
representative of traders in the village community. 

Like gahapati the interpretation of the terms nigama^ 
negama, and naigama is beset with difficulty. In some 
Buddhist works nigama has been used in the sense of a 
settlement larger and more prosperous— ‘a big place with 
80,000 shops’ — than a village {gdma). Buddhalogists have 
rendered the term nigama variously. 1. B. Horner takes the 
word nigama originating from nadigama or village on 
rivers and developing into trading centres and market 
towns. Rhys Davids renders it as a town 5 and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, as township. Whereas F. L. Woodward under- 
stands by nigama a district. According to A. N. Bose the 
difference between a gama and nigama was one of degree. 
Wagle more or less agrees with Bose. He considers nigama 
''as a large and complex gdma, a bigger economic unit’, in 
the context of a city, however, he says, the nigama was a 
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ward in the city, and negdtna was the ruling council of a 
city with members representing various wards.”^^ In the 
Jdtakas the word was used also in the sense of business 
quarter or trade route. The city of MitLila, e.g., had at its 
four gates four nigamas where merchants (seffhf, anuseHhi) 
lived. Often janapada and nigama were compounded. 
Compounding of gdma and nigama is also found.' 
Analysing the data from the Brhat Kalpa sutra Bhdsya Dr. 
Motichandra concluded that a nigama was a settlement of 
bankers and money changers. There were two types of 
nigamas : the first inhabited by bankers alone, the second 
included merchants engaged in other trades too [sdngrahaka 
and asdf'igrahaka).'^^ 

A few coins were discovered from Taxila, bearing the 
legend negama on the reverse and certain names on the 
obverse. Palaeographically these coins have been dated 
circa third century B. C. Recently, another coin bearing 
the legend negama on the obverse has been collected from 
Kausambl."^ The KausambI negama coin, however, does 
not contain any proper name. Biihler was of the opinion 
that the negama coins were issued by merchant guilds. 
Similar interpretations have been offered by a number of 
other scholars, like Rapson, Allan, Mookerji, etc. K. P. 
Jayaswal took the negama coins to be state issues. While 
the janapada coins were issued for the corporate body of 
the whole kingdom execepting the capital, the negama 
coins were issued for the city merchant corporation. A 
gupta period sealing from Rajaghat (Banares) with the 
legend negama on the one side and janapada on the other, 
however, indicates that janapada did not perhaps exclude 
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negamaJ^ D. R. Bhandarkar not find justification for 
interpreting the word nigama as guild for which hem was 
the accepted term in ancient India. While accepting the 
possibility that thi^ word nigama may mean traders or 
merchants, he would rather attribute the nigama coins to 
city states. As Prof. Negi has pointed out, the collection 
in recent years of a substantial number of city coins, with- 
out indication of any connection with nigama, appears to 
go against the attribution of Bhandarkar. Moreover, the 
Nasik inscription of *Usavadata, recording the announce- 
ment in the nigama sabhd of royal endowments with invest- 
ment in weavers guilds {kaulika nikdya), shows that nigama 
was not a city state. Senart’s translation of nigama sabhd 
as the ‘town hall’ and Luders’ translation of nigama as 
town, appear to be inadequate. R. D. Banerjee has pointed 
out that it is very difficult to conceive of a town exclusively 
of bankers and merchants, etc.*^® The inscriptions lend 
support to Buhler’s theory. The nigama seals from Bhita 
(near Allahabad) and Basarh also point to the same direc- 
tion. A few of the Basarh seals contain either the legend 
^sresihl kulika nigama' or ^hesihl nigama\ No less than 
274 seals have: "^hesihi-sdrthavdha-kulika nigama\ The 
expressions bhadranigama and dharmanigama [Luders' List 
nos. 1261, 1153), headed by setthi and gahapati respectively, 
indicate that a nigama was some kind of a mercantile 
association rather than a settlement.'^^a The names of places 
where the nigamas were situated are also some times found 
{Luders' List nos. 705, 1153). This further strengthens the 
view that a nigama was not a town, but an organisation. 
Nigama^ therefore, durijag the ^aka-Ku§ana and Gupta 
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periods was some sort of n\erchant organisation'^ — a guild 
or corporation — and had considerable financial and political 
authority. 

A more precise determination oi the nature and 
composition of nigama is extremely hazardous. Dr. 
Buddha Prakash’s suggestion that nigama was the body of 
bankers and shroffs and that sartha was the organisation of 
traders and that the members of nigama were called 
sresthins'^^ is not fully borne out by evidence. Seals from 
Bhita and Basarh show that the sdrthavahas and kulikas 
also used to form nigamas. A gahapatl also could be the 
leader of a nigama ( Lilders' List no. 1153 ). The Nasik 
inscription of Usavadata, referred to above, probably shows 
that the nigama sabhd was the assembly house of the guild 
of weavers. Nigama, thus, could have been formed by the 
weavers too. If kulika means artisan, the artisans also had 
their nigamas. 

From the above evidence, we may surmise that the 
negama and naigamah were either the heads or members of 
a nigama i.e., an industrial or business corporation. 
Usually, a negama was a prosperous merchant. A Kanheri 
cave inscription oT the Satavahana period records the 
building of a caitya by some merchants { ydmjaka ) for 
Buddhist teachers [Luders" List no. 987). While the actual 
construction was done by overseers [navakamika) who were 
all monks, a negama named Aparenuka, a lay-worshipper 
(updsaka), acted as the samdpita. It appears that the said 
negama was the representative, perhaps a leader, of the 
merchants who bore the cost of construction chosen ta 
supervise the work. The various gifts and donations,. 
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including cash endowments, fields, etc.,'^'^ made by the 
negamas^ are proofs of the great financial capacity of this 
class. Several negamas figure as donors in the Bandhogarh 
inscriptions from Rewa belonging to the early centuries of 
the Christian Era. Some of them occupied highly influential 
position in administration. Bhabhata, the son of the 
merchant Ujha, was a minister.'^ ^ There can be little doubt 
that a negama was a big business magnate. 

Another very influential member of the mercantile 
community was the setthu The words sresthin and srafsthya 
are used in the Vedic literature and indicated some sort of 
position of primacy. The sresthin might have been a leader 
of traders. In the Pali literature setthi was a very wealthy 
merchant, with far-flung business interests, sending out 
caravans from the east to the west or ‘shipping his cargo 
across high seas’. Commerce was not his only province — 
he engaged in industry too, e.g., employing weavers for 
textile goods. His fabulous wealth was expressed by the 
stock figure of eighty crores. The Rajagrha setthi spent 
200,000 kdrshdpanas for his treatment. For treatment of 
his wife or son a setthi could pay the fantastic medical 
fees to the tune of 16,000 kahapanas. Loaded with jewels 
and ornaments, sometimes costing as much as 100,000 
kahapanas a piece,^® the setthVs wife was a ‘show window’ 
of his prosperity. Anathapindika’s gift of Jetavana to the 
saingha too well known to need repetition. The setthi 
gahapati of Rajagaha presented sixty buildings for the 
monastery to the Buddhist safngha.^^ There may be 
exaggeration in all these descriptions, but they leave clear 
impressions of the great wealth of the setthis. 
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Because of his wealth ^nd his pre-eminence among the 
mercantile community-Anathapindika was attended by 
five hundred merchants at the time of the dedication of 
Jetavana, and a term anusetthi a subordinate to the setthi 
is also met with the seUhi was an important figure at the 
royal court rendering help to the king and valuable public 
service. Although not exactly a civil official, in the sense 
of the amdtya or sendpati, he probably helped the king to 
frame his financial policy. 

The question whether the setthi was the leader of a 
merchant or industrial corporation is difficult to answer. 
Five hundred seithis who attended the dedication of 
Jetavana were perhaps not all heads of corporations. More- 
over, among them all Anathapmdika had unquestioned 
primacy, though he was described like others as setthi. The 
head of a srenl [guild] was known either as Jefthaka or 
srentmukhya. We have already seen that the leader of a 
nigama was not necessarily a setthi. The Basarh seals 
suggest that the prathamakulika was the head of the kulika 
nigama. It has already been pointed out that a gahapati 
as well could be a leader of a nigama. Out of twenty five 
inscriptions referring to setthis in Luders' List only one 
(no. 1261) shows any connection with nigama. In the said 
inscription a setthi is described as the leader of the 
bhadranigama. In two inscriptions [Luders' List nos. 1056, 
1073) a setthi is also called a gahapati ; and in another 
{Luders' List no. 1075), as the son of a gahapati. Similarly, 
Luders' List no. 1001 describes a nigama as a gahapati. But 
nowhere has a nigama been described as setthi or vice versa. 
These make it difficult to accept Buddha Prakash’s sugges- 
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tion that the members of the niyima were called setthis. 
Neither all members of nigama were setthis nor all sefthis 
necessarily members of nigama. 

The exact nature of the setthis' profession can not be 
decided. There is no justification for rendering the term 
setthis as ‘treasurer’.®^ Generally, a setthi is thought to 
h^ve been a banker. In the Buddhist works, however, a 
setthi does not appear to have been just a banker, he 
engaged in trade too often, roving with sdtthas, Setthis 
fitted out caravans and travelled to far off lands to sell their 
wares. Anathapindika himself was a great travelling 
merchant. Banking does not appear to have been the 
monopoly of the class of people known as setthis. In most 
of the stories involving deposits, cited by Sternbach, we 
find the persons with whom the deposit was made were 
described simply as vanik or merchant.® ^ A setthi was the 
foreman of the eighteen craftsman according to the Jain 
literature.®^ A iresthl could have been 'a banker or 
merchant or the foreman of a guild, and sometimes was 
mentioned in the list of king’s officials and subordinates 
addressed by him while making a grant’. ®^a' In some cases 
thus setthis might have some connection with the revenue 
administration of the state. The affluence of this class is 
well attested by the large donations made by them to the 
Buddhist and Jain orders. That the setthis had a consider- 
able say in the administration, is brought out very clearly 
by the Damodarpur and Paharpur plates where in the local 
advisory administrative council the nagara srestkin is 
mentioned first. In the Basarh seals of the nigama of 
^sre§thi-sdrthavdha-kulika\ sre§thh sdrthavdha and kulika 
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are enumerated in the san^ order. If this indicates order 
of rank and precedence, then the setthis were the most 
influential section of the mercantile community. 

Sdrthavahds or caravan leaders were.^almost as important 
as the setthis. Sdrthavdhas were big travelling traders — in 
the Buddhist works often the setthis and sdrthavdhas were 
identical — leading cart load of wares for sale to distant 
countries. ‘Caravans of five hundred wagons’ struggling 
along slowly to their destination is a common sight in the 
Jdtakas. For reasons of security traders moved in groups 
forming a sdrtha. Sometimes this led to the formation of 
combination for trading too. This, however, was not 
always the case. The could be formed only for the 

safe journey, the member traders retaining the freedom to 
sell to their best advantages individually.® “ Any way, such 
caravans moved under a leader — jetthaka or sdrthavdha^^ 
— who exercised a good measure of authority regarding 
halts, routes, watering, precautions against brigands, etc. 
Sometimes big caravans had more than one leader. The 
rank of sdrthavdha clearly implies pre-eminent position 
among the traders. Along with the setthis and kulikas the 
sdrthavdhas formed the great merchant corporation in 
eastern India. We have seen that in the Damodarpur plates 
the sdrthavdha was an important figure in the local admi- 
nistration. Interestingly enough, while the sresthl in the 
local council has been specified as the nagarasresthin and 
the kulika and the kdyastha as the first (jprathama) of their 
class, no such specification was thought necessary for the 
sdrthavdha. May it be suggested that normally there was 
not more than one sdrthavdha in a city ? In Luders' List 
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twenty five inscriptions refer to s^this and ten to nigamas ; 
while sarthavdhas are mentioned only in three inscriptions. 
Similarly, in Bhandarkars List sresthins are mentioned in 
four incriptions an^ nagarahresthin in three inscriptions 
( from Damodarpur referred to above ) ; whereas the 
sarthavdhas are mentioned only in the three Damodarpur 
Uiscriptions. This is another indication that the number of 
sarthavdhas perhaps was not as great as the number of 
setthis or negamas. In the Jain works a sdrthavdha “was 
•considered as an important state officer who was expert in 
archery and administration and who with the permission of 
the king used to head a carvan with various merchan- 
dise”.®'^ In view of the great responsibility of the caravan 
leader, he was expected to be able [paoi^^ita), clever {nipuna)^ 
sagacious [medhdvi] and fully conversant with the road 
-conditions. About the importance and financial power of 
the sdrthavdha there is no room:for doubt. 

Vanija was a very comprehensive term — it included all 
shades of traders from the modest shop-keepers to the big 
business magnates like sefthi and sdrthavdha.^^^ Puri’s 
opinion that the merchants with ‘stationary interests in 
shops’ alone were called vanik does not appear to be correct. 
The travelling traders were also described by the same 
term. In the Ahgavijjd even the dealers in fruits and roots 
have been termed as vanija.^^ Normally, however, a shop- 
keeper was called dpanika or pdpanika, and the term vanija, 
especially when used alone and not as the part of a 
compoud word, stood for a well-to-do merchant. We have 
already mentioned that in most of the stories involving 
■deposits, cited by Sternbach, the person with whom the 
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deposit was made had bee^^ described as vanik. Only a very 
wealthy person was fit to act as a depositary according to 
the Smrtis. As many as twelve inscriptions in Luders' List 
mention donations by vanijas or members of their famiiieSe 
In most of them, only the names of the merchants along with 
the places they hailed from are given. However, in an 
Amaravati inscription [Luders' List no. ^230), the merchant 
[vaniya] is described as dealing in perfumes [gadhika). 
Another inscription {Lilders' List no. 1281) from the same 
place described the variiya as the son of a gahapati. In a 
third Amaravati inscription (Liiders' List no. 1239) a 
heranika (dealer in gold) was called the son of a vanik 
{ydniya\ 

Apart from the above terms vanij^ gahapati, negama, 
sdrthavdha^ sresthin, etc., — the terms used in a general way 
for business magnates — we meet a host of other terms for 
smaller merchants indicating the specific nature of their 
trade. A long list of such terms is given in the Mahdvastu 
in connection with the traders guilds at Rajagaha. The 
list has been quoted by a number of scholars and need not 
be repeated. A more or less similar list is found in the Jain 
work Afigavijjd ("^Chap. XXVIII ). Some of the traders 
mentioned there are : dealer in gold and bullion [suvanna^ 
kdra\ dealer in images of gold {deva(}a), dealer in wool and 
yarn {unnavdniya, suttavdniya), textile dealer [dussika, 
vatthopajivika], dealers in fruits, roots and covn {phala-^ 
vaniya^ mulavdniya^ dhdnyavdniya ), vendor of cooked- rice 
(odanika), seller of meat [mdmsavanijja), seller of bean 
(kammasa vanijja), seller of floured barley, etc., [tappana 
vanijja), dealer in salt {Iona vanijja), confectioners {apupika. 
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khajjakdraka), dealer in green v^etables [pannika), seller 
of ginger {singrevdniya), dealer in perfume [gandhika],^^ etc. 
The more substantial (sdravafntesu) among these various 
merchants according to the Afigavijjd were the dealers m 
gold and superior metals [herannika, suvannika)^ in sandal- 
wood ( chandana ), in textile ( dussika ), and jeweller 
Lsamjukdrakay^ and the seller of the images of god 
{deva(ia). 

Quite a few of these terms are found represented in 
inscriptions, e.g.* sauvarnika^ suvarnakdra^ hiranyakdra^ 
hair any aka, dhaniiika { corn dealer ) and gandhika, etc.®^ 
The terms used for small traders can be multiplied, but is 
hardly necessary, as it will not serve any useful purpose. A 
long list of various articles sold by the Vaisyas is given in 
Mann and the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. 

That a large number of Vaisyas were taking to trade, in 
preference to agriculture, is clear from the above discussion. 
Even women were probably entering business. Records 
of dot ations by Vanijinl and sarthavahinl are found 
in contemporary epigraphs [Luders' List, nos. 1285, 1292, 
30). It appears that they were not just wives of merchants. 
One of the inscriptions {Lilders' List no. 1285) from 
Amaravati mentions the erection of a coping stone by the 
vanijinl Siddhi who is described as the daughter of Candra 
of Vijayapura. The absence of any reference to her 
husband, in sharp contrast to the specific mention of her 
father’s name and residence, makes it more likely that the 
<ionor was a female merchant rather than the wife of a 
merchant. Reference to the donor’s husband is not made 
in two other similar inscriptions as welL^^ 
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How far the Vaisyas fo4^lowed the occupation of artisans 
IS difficult to assess. Kangle and Sharma have counted all 
artisans as Sudras.^^a Occupations of the Sudras, specified 
111 the Arthasdstra include vdrttd and^crafts [kdrukusllava 
karma)^ besides the service of the tv ice horns. On the other 
hand, Manu restricts Sudras* occupation to the service of 
the higher alone, ft vvas only during the time cf 

distress when securing livelihood v/as impossible by serving 
the higher varnas alone, the Sudras were permitted to take 
up crafts and industry as a mode of living. In fact, accord- 
ing to Manu. the mechanical arts {silpaui) was a lawful 
occupation for the members of all cb.sses in time of 
distress.®^ Interestingly enough, Manu does not include 
crafts and mechanical arts among the normal callings of 
any of the four varnas, Sharma has pointed out that Manu 
exempted craftsmen and artisans from cash payments to the 
king, instead they had to render free service once every 
month along with the ^udra labourers.® This, however, 
should not be considered a definite proof that all artisans 
were poor and ^^iidras. We have seen that according to the 
Arthasdstra both the major and minor artisans had to pay 
cash taxes to the royal coffer.®^ That some artisans were 
very prosperous is proved by the large donations and gifts 
made by them to the Buddhist order. It is not at all 
unlikely that some members of the Vaisya community 
continued to practise the profession of artisans.® “ There 
are inscnptional indications for the same. A hairanyaka 
(goldsmith) was the son of a merchant [vdJiiya) [Luders" List 
no. 1239). A manikdra's (jeweller’s) daughter was married 
to the son of a dealer in iron [lohavdniya) [Luders' List no. 
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29). A sauvarnika (goldsmith) <;alled himself a Gotiputa 
(son of a Gaupti) {Luders" List no. 92a). From the generally 
slighting attitude of Manu to the artisans — the food of 
artisans was forbidcipn to Brahmanas and the artisans were 
usually lumped together with the i^udras — we may surmise 
that their social position was rather low. Mostly they 
belonged to the iSudra yarna or mixed castes, but not 
all. In fact, in a Jain text®® the artisans were regarded as 
Aryans. 

In consequence of the changing economy an increasingly 
large number of the Vai^yas, especially those connected 
with trade and commerce, were growing very rich. The bulk 
of the yarna, however, continued to follow the old occupa- 
tions of tilling and cattle-rearing. Agriculture and farm- 
ing still symbolised the Vaisya’s profession. In the court 
oflawaVaisya swore his oath by his kine and grain and 
gold ; and at the end of the period of impurity he became 
pure by touching his goad or the nose string of his oxen.®"^ 
Unless he was a prosperous landholder-labourers engaged 
by agriculturists are mentioned by Patahjaii and Manu— he 
had perhaps to do his own tilling. An agriculturist Vai^ya 
was normally an independent peasant pfoprietor and not a 
wage earner. It was only in times of distress that a Vai^ya 
was permitted to seek employment with a wealthy 
Brahmaria, in jobs that were suitable and proper for his 
yarm*^^ During times of distress the Vai^ya could adopt 
the Sudra’s mode of living, but he had to avoid carefully 
the acts forbidden to him. Medieval commentators like 
Govindaraja, Kulluka and Sarvajna Narayana have 
explained the forbidden acts as eating the leavings of others, 
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etc. But the real clue to forbidden acts for the Vaiiyas 
is perhaps supplied by Manu himself in verse VIIL 412 ; 
it is stated there that a Vaisya even in distress could not be 
forced to work as a slave.® ^ Anyway, -we may conclude 
without much difficulty that a Vaisya was rarely a hired 
labourer. Professor R. S. Sharma has further pointed out 
that while the landless Sudra labourers were exempted from 
taxation, the Vaisyas had to pay taxes, because they were 
independent peasant proprietors.oGa 

Whatever economic difference there might have been 
between the landless Sudra agricultural labourers and the 
Vaisya peasant proprietors, functionally speaking there was 
little to distinguish the two — both were tillers of the soil. 
The tendency noticed in the earlier period to identify the 
poorer Vaisyas with the Sudras is found in a more 
pronounced form in the literature of our period. Manu 
asks a ^udra failing to secure his livelihood by serving 
a Brahmana or a Ksatriya, to secure employment ‘even’ 
(^api) with a wealthy Vaisya. The use of the word ‘even’ 
shows how grudgingly this concession was made ; and the 
concession was made only to the ‘wealthy’ Vaisyas.^ For 
the completion of a sacrifice the Brahmana could forcibly 
appropriate the property of either a Vaisya who neglected 
his religious duties or of a Sudra 'who had no business with 
religion’.^®^ The king was advised to see that the Vaisyas 
and the Sudras did not waver from their appointed func- 
tions, lest the whole world be thrown into confusion. In 
the law courts, the Vaisya and the Sudra witnesses were 
admonished ‘to speak the truth’ in more or less the same 

manner. No such admonition was thought necessary for 

10 
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the Brahmanas and Ksatriya^. Vaisya and Sudra guests 
were to be fed with the servants in a Brahmana’s house — 
in fact, they were not treated as guests at It would, 

however, be wrong to take these statements as applicable to 
the whole varna, for these had bearing only on the status of 
the poorer Vai^yas, whose social position registered a decline 
and approximated to that of the Sudras. 

At the same time there was a corresponding rise in the 
status of the upper Vaisyas, the prosperous business 
magnates and landlords. The setfhi, as we have noted 
above, was a favourite of the king and held a prominent 
position in the court. The Jain literature makes the 
sdrthavdha an important state official. We have also noted 
the case of Bhabata, the son of merchant Ujha, who held 
the position of minister to a king.^®^ Pusyagupta, a 
Vaisya, was the provincial governor of Candragupta Maurya 
in Saurashtra. But the most complete record of the political 
power of the monied mercantile community is afforded by 
the Damodarpur inscriptions of the Gupta period. These 
inscriptions show that the district administration was 
carried out by the civil official [kumdramdtya) in the 
company of the nagarasresthin, sdrthavdha^ prathama 
kulika and prathama kdyastha (the chief scribe, who also 
probably acted as the Secretary of the Administrative Board 
of four Members). Basarh and Bhita seals of merchant 
corporations also indicate the close co-operation between 
the government and traders in eastern India during the 
Gupta period. However, it would be wrong to conclude 
that the influence of merchants over district administration 
was a temporary feature of the Gupta period confined to 
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eastern India alone. Two sreSfhi and the head sdrthavdha 
are described as the members of the board {vara) of admini- 
•strators of the town [sthdnddhikrta) in a Gwalior inscrip- 
tion, as late as the tenth century A. D. {Bhandarkar^s List 
no. 36 ). 102a 

With money and political power at their command it 
was natural for the wealthy Vai^yas to enjoy great social 
prestige. The awe in which a successful businessman was 
held by the ordinary folk has found a vivid representation 
in the Saddharmapmdcirika, in the story of the chance 
re-union between the wayward son and the father, who in 
the meantime had become a multimillionaire. "'"Meanwhile, 
Lord, the poor man in search of food and clothing was 
gradually approaching the house of the rich man, the owner 
of abundant bullion, gold, money and corn, treasures and 
granaries. And the father of the poor man happened to sit 
at the door of his house, surrounded and waited upon by a 
great crowd of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras ; 
he was sitting on a magnificent throne with a foot stool 
decorated with gold and silver, while dealing with hundred 
thousand kotis of gold pieces, and fanned with a chowrie, 
on a spot under an extended awning inlaid with pearls and 
flowers and adorned with hanging garlands of jewels ; sitting 
(in short) in great pomp. The poor man. Lord, saw his own 
father in such pomp sitting at the door of the house, 
surrounded with a great crowd of people and doing a house- 
holder’s business. The poor man frightened, terrified, 
alarmed, seized with a feeling of horripilation all over the 
body and agitated in mind, reflects thus : unexpectedly 
have I here fallen in with a king or grandee. People like 
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me have nothing to do here ; •'^let me go ; in the street of the 
poor I am likely to find food and clothing without much 
difficulty. Let me no longer tarry at this place, lest I be 
taken to do forced labour or incur some other injury”.^®® 
Even the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas would fain wait upon a 
wealthy merchant. There is hardly any doubt that wealth 
was the real measure of the Vaisya’s social ^status. ‘The 
seniority of Brahamanas is from (sacred) knowledge, that 
of the Ksatriya from valour, that of the Vaisya from 
wealth in grain (and other goods), but that of the Sudra 
is merely from age.”^®^ 

Keeping in mind this gulf between the wealthy and 
ordinary Vaisyas, we may now turn our eyes to the rights 
and duties of the Vaisya vama as given in the Smrtis, In 
the order of varnas the Vaisvas occupied the third position. 
This, however, had relevance mainly to sacramental matters 
and to a smaller degree to penal code. For the early sacra- 
ments like jdtakarman (ceremony after birth), ndmadheya 
(name giving ceremony), niskramana (the first leaving of the 
house), annaprdsana (the first feeding with rice) and 
cu4dkarana (tonsure), etc., no difference has been made 
between the different twice-born only the child's 

name was to be so chosen as to bring out the central 
characteristic of the vanja in which the child was born — 
auspiciousness for Brahmanas, strength for Ksatriyas, 
wealth for Vaisyas and humility for Sudras. However, we 
find a great deal of divergenece in the rules of initiation 
{upanayano) for the different varnas. The Brahmana was to 
be initiated in the eighth year, the Ksatriya in the eleventh 
and the Vaisya in the twelfth ; in case of delay the initia- 
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ilon had to take place before the completion of the sixteenth 
year for the Brahmana, twenty-second for the Ksatnya and 
twenty-fourth for the Vaisya. Differences were made also 
in the staff [danda), clothes, girdle, sacred thread, etc., to be 
used by the students of different orders’ Similarly, the 
keMnta ( clipping of hair ) was recommended for the 
Brahmana in the sixteenth year, for the Ksatriya in the 
twenty-second for the Vaisya in the twenty-fourth. Different 
modes of address and salutation were recommended for 
different classes. Realistically speaking, however, these 
differences had only symbolical and ritualistic significance 
— they represented a theoretical superiority of the Brahmajaa 
over others — and had not much practical importance.io4a 
The length of the staff held during the upanayana was surely 
not the measure of one’s station in life. 

Same kind of discrimination was made in the rules for 
purification. The period of impurity for the Brahmana 
was ten days, for the Ksatriya twelve days, for the Vaisya 
fifteen days and for the ^udra a month. In other words, the 
lower the varna the longer was the period necessary for 
washing off the impurity {asauca). Paradoxically, however, 
we find the statemei^t that a Brahmana is purified by water 
reaching his heart, a Ksatriya by water reaching his throat, 
a Vaisya by water taken into his mouth and a Sudra merely 
by touching water with his lips. In other words, the higher 
the vamci the more thorough-going was the necessity for 

purification.io^b 

Turning from the sacramental to the legal situation, we 
find the Smxti rules reflecting class prejudices. However, 
the omissions and contradictions in these rules are so 
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numerous that it appears doubtful whether these constituted 
the actual legal code current in the society. 

In order to complete a sacrifice a Brahmaiia was permit- 
ted to appropriate the property of those Vaisyas who did not 
perform sacrifice/ However, the penalty seems to have been 
meant for the negligence of religious duties, an offence for 
which same penalty could be imposed on the Brahmana and 
the Ksatriya^^^ too. So the rule was not specially un- 
favourable to the Vaisyas alone. Slaying a Vaisya was a 
minor offence [Upapdtaka], so was the slaying of a Ksatriya 
or a Sudra.^°® This rule held good only for the prdya^citta 
(a religio-moral expiation for the sin committed ) and 
not for legal punishment. The Prdya^citta needed for 
murdering a Vaisya was equal to the one eighth of the 
penance prescribed for murdering a Brahmaria and half of 
the penance prescribed for murdering a Ksatriya and twice 
the penance for killing a Sudra. A Brahmana had to 
perform penance for three years for murdering a Ksatriya,. 
a year for murdering a Vaisya, six months for murdering a 
Sudra ; alternatively, he had to give 1,000 cows and a bulh 
100 cows and a bull, 10 cows and a bull for murdering a 
Ksatriya, a Vaisya and a Sudra respecJively.ioea 

The rules for defamation and adultery are more interest- 
ing. For defaming a Brahmana the Vaisya had to pay a fine 
of 150 or 200 pav^as, whereas a Brahmana defaming a Vaisya 
was fined only 25 panas* A Sudra defaming a Brahmana or 
a Ksatriya had his tongue cut off, but for defaming a 
Vai;§ya he was let off with only a fine, even though it was 
quite heavy. A Vaisya defaming a Vaisya had to pay 12 
That these rules are incomplete is indicated by 
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the fact that nothing has been said regarding the defama- 
tion of a Vaisya by a Ksatnya or of a Ksatriya by a Vaisya, 
Offences of adultery have been treated more exhaustive- 
ly ; but these too are not free from omissions. The law of 
adultery as given in the is Summarised in the 

chart below : 


Offender 

Victim 

Punishment 

Verse nOo 

Brahmana 

guarded Brahmani, 
unwilling 

fine 

1000 panas 

viii. 378” 

55 

guarded Brahmani, 
willing 

55 

500 ” 

viii. 378 

55 

guarded Ksatriya 

55 

1000 ” 

viii. 383 

55 

unguarded Ksatriya 

55 

500 ” 

viii. 385 

55 

guarded Vaisya 

55 

1000 ” 

viii. 383 

55 

unguarded Vaisya 

55 

500 ” 

viii. 385 

55 

unguarded ^ludra 

55 

500 ” 

viii. 385 

Ksatriya 

guarded Brahmani 

55 

1000 panas 

viii. 375 


puls shaving of 
head with donkey’s 
urine. 


” unguarded BrahmanI fine 1000 panas viii. 376 

” unguarded Ksatriya fine 500 panas viii. 384 

or shaving of 
head with donkey’s 
urine. 

” guarded Vaisya fine 1000 panas viii. 382 

” guarded Sudra fine 1000 panas viii. 383 

Vaisya guarded Brahmani All property to viii. 375 

be confiscated plus 
1 year’s imprisonment. 
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Offender 

Victim 

Punishment 

Verse no. 

Vaibya 

unguarded Brahmani 

fine 500 panas 

viii. 376 


guarded Ksatriya 

” 500 paws 

viii. 382 

? j 

unguarded Ksatriya 

” 500 ” 

viii. 384 

59 

guarded Sudra 

” 1000 ” 

viii. 383 

SQdra 

guarded twice- 

loses everything 

viii. 374 


born female 

including life. 


55 

unguarded twice- 

amputation of 

viii. 374 


born female 

the offending organ. 


In the law of adultery, we find, Manu made a great effort 
for equity and justice. In the case of a Brahmana offender, 
for example, no discrimination was made in the degree 
of punishment on the basis of the varna rank of the victims. 
Although, nothing has been said in this context regarding 
unguarded Brahmani or guarded Sudra, from the general 
tenor of the laws it may be assumed that the punishment 
was uniform — offence aganist any guarded female was 
punished by a fine of 1000 panas without any class consi- 
deration. The same principle was applied to the Ksatriya 
offender also. Only when the female outraged was 
Brahmana was the punishment slightly varied. Curiously, 
however, a Vaisya offender, according to Manu, had to pay 
a fine of 500 panas for violating any Ksatriya female, either 
guarded or unguarded, whereas a Brahmana had to pay 1000 
panas for offending against a guarded Ksatriya female. 
Even for violating a guarded Sudra female a Vaisya had to 
pay a fine of 1000 panas. The inconsistency seems too 
great to be correct. Despite the fact that these laws of 
adultery are far from complete—- a Ksatriya offending 
against a guarded Ksatriya female or unguarded Vaisya 
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woman, a Vaisya oflending against a guarded or unguarded 
woman of his own van^a *or against an unguarded Sudra 
female, etc., have not been mentioned at all — we may say 
that except for the Sudra offender the rules were surprising- 
ly free from vania prejudices, and that for similar offences 
practically uniform punishment was recommended for the 
members of the three higher varnas* It is of course doubt- 
ful whether this was an outcome of a conscious attempt 
at justice and fair-play or it was just an accidental 
product of Manu’s horror for caste admixture. Whatever 
the reason, these rules were by no means discriminatory 
against the Vaisyas. 

As mixed marriages could not be avoided, the anuloma 
marriage was recognised as legal.^®^ Thus, the Vaisya male 
could take wives from his own varna as well as from the 
Sudra ; the Vaisya girl, however, could be given in marriage 
to suitors from any of the three higher varnas. In the case 
of such a mixed marriage, a Brahmana’s son by a Vaisya 
wife could claim one-and-a-half of seven-and-half 
shares or two out of ten shares of his father’s property. In 
other words, the claim of such a son did not exceed twenty 
per cent of his leather’s property, while the son by a 
Brahmana mother got as much as forty per cent. The share 
of the property of the son of a Ksatriya by Vaisya 
Wife has not been specified, but his share could not have 
been equal to that of the son by a Ksatriya wife,^®® These 
rules, thus, were flagrantly partial to the higher 
varnas, but as the mixed marriages were exceptions 
rather than the rule. These did not really ajffect many. 

It would thus be wrong to assume that the Vaisyas were 
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among the down trodden of the society. Their actual social 
position was higher than their plate in the varna hierarchy. 
The rich Vaisyas were actually among the elite of the society 
with extensive economic and political power. It was not 
the varna position feut money that determined the social 
position as far as the Vaisyas were concerned. 



Chapter V 


SUDRAS 

On the lowest rung, theoretically at least, o: the yariia 
ladder were the Siidras. Considered as sprung from the 
feet of the Purusa their duly was to serve the twice-borns,, 
especially the Brahmanas. Debarred from any participation 
in the social, political or intellectual life of the com- 
munity, a Siidra did not have even an absolute claim to 
his property. With practically no right to ritualistic purifica- 
tion he lay beyond the pale of the great sacramental and 
social laws governing the Hindu community and in that 
respect remained ^an outsider.^ Yet, economic necessities 
made it impossible for the society to dispense with the 
jSudras completely, since they furnished the bulk of the 
labour force to the society. The society needed the Siidras 
but would not allow them full participation in the social life. 
Their position has been summed up in the Smrti injunc- 
tions that the Sudras were created expressly for the service 
of the Brahmanas, and that they could never get emancipa- 
tion from servitude and acquire an independent status as 
servitude was their natural state. And to cap it all, the Sudras 
were asked to bear their low station Vvithout protest and 
“feeling of envy” at the happier lot of the higher-borns.^^ 

A closer examination, however, necessitates some modi- 
fications in the dismal picture of the Sudras’ social position 
that emerges at first sight from our data. It appears that 
during our period the Sudras were able to secure some 
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improvement in their social status mainly owing to economic 
factors* With the development of trade and commerce and 
the consequent withdrawal of a large section of the VaiSya 
population to commercial pursuits, agriculture and crafts 
were left more and more to the care of the Sudras. The 
political changes of the post-Vedic period led to certain 
developments in Indian society which were to prove 
especially important for the Sudras’ social status. The rise 
of the Mahajanapadas and later that of the Magadhan 
Empire brought practically the whole of India under one 
political system leaving very little room for the pre-Aryan 
population to continue to live undisturbed in isolation. 
The pre- Aryan population had to adjust themselves to the 
new situation and to find a place in the Hindu body social. 
The problem of integration that started during the Vedic 
period did not remain the same over the succeeding centu- 
ries of great political and economic changes. The war- 
loving Aryans were getting down to a more settled life. 
The rising states guaranteed a greater degree of security and 
stability and the extension and multiplication of economic 
activities. In the early Vedic period the Aryan craftsman- 
ship was practically limited to weaving, forging of weapons, 
chariot-building and carpentry, which along with agricul- 
ture and cattle-keeping satisfied the economic needs of the 
semi-nomadic warlike society. With the beginning of a 
more settled life the society needed a larger number of crafts, 
and the pre-Aryan people with a longer tradition of crafts- 
manship were better equipped to respond to the demand. 
Crafts thus started passing more and more into the hands of 
the indigenous population. This perhaps explains the 
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gradual decline in the Artisan’s status from the later Vedic 
period. Moreover, as the states grew in size and population 
more land was being brought under cultivation. Agriculture- 
also thus demanded a larger number of people than was 
hitherto necessary and it was not possible for the Vaisyas, 
the class to whorn the vocation of agriculture was allotted 
in the varna theory, alone to cope with the demand. -'To 
serve the growing needs of agriculture the society had to 
depend on that section of the indigenous people which were 
engaged in agriculture in the pre-Aryan society. The 
changing economic pattern therefore called for a faster 
integration of the pre-Aryan people into the fabric of the 
Aryan society.^ In the early Vedic period the invading 
Aryans were contrasted with the pre-Vedic dasas, whereas 
by the time of the Atharvaveda the contrast was made 
between the Aryans and the Sudras.® The old view that 
the Sudras were the defeated indigenous people brought 
under servitude by the Aryans may not be fully correct, but 
it can hardly be denied that the composition of the ^udra 
yania contained a substantial proportion of non-Aryan 
people. Thus already in the Brdhmmjas we come across 
the view that serving others [anyasya presya) was the func- 
tion of the Sudras.®^ Manu merely repeated the old Vedic 
tradition that the Sudras w^ere created for the service of the 
twice-born, a tradition that had lost much of its validity 
by Mann’s own time. 

In a more realistic manner the Arthasdstra (L 3. 7-8) 
enumerates the Sudra’s occupations as service 'of the twice- 
born, agriculture, cattle rearing and trade [vdrttd) and the 
profession of the artisan and actor {kdru kustlava karma). 
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The economic callings assigned the Vai^yas are practi- 
cally the same as those of the ^tidras, viz., agriculture, cattle 
"rearing and trade. The Arthasdstra thus shows a greater 
awareness of the actualities of the situation— there was not 
much occupational difference between the VaiSyas and the 
Stidras. The most forthright statement on the question is to 
be^ found in the Milindapanha (p. 178) which attributes 
agriculture, trade and the tending of cattle equally to both 
the Vai^yas and Sudras. It appears that the basis of 
difference between the Vaisyas and the ^ludras was not 
professional. While the Varsyas in addition to engaging in 
an economic calling had also the obligation of performing 
certain intellectual and religious duties like studying, 
performing sacrifice and making gifts [adhyayanafn, yajanafn 
and ddnafn), the Sudras had no such obligation. 

Even from the Manusmrti, if one reads between the lines, 
one gets the impression that the l^udra’s occupation was 
not confined to the service of the twice-born. In fact, 
Manu’s excessive insistence that the Sudras were created 
solely for the service of the twice-born betrays the feeling 
that Manu felt sore about the fact that many l§udras were 

m 

stepping beyond the borders of the functions thought to be 
proper for them in the orthodox theory of caste. Along 
with this, such statements that accumulation of wealth by 
a !§udra pained the Brahmanas, that a Sudra’s property 
could be seized by the Brahmanas* and, finally, that the 
king should carefully compel the Vaisyas and Sudras to 
keep to their appointed functions lest the whole world be 
thrown into confusion, leave little room for doubt that 
some of the more adventurous Sudras were striving to rise 
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above the low station of servitude assigned to them in the 
varna theory. Despite his dislike for it, Manu was forced 
to recognize the existence of the Sudras who lived on their 
own.® The Pura}].as also reflect the» changing economic 
situation. It is stated that originally Sudras were a timid 
and servile people, but when the Creator revised the whole 
“Scheme of creation Sudras were assigned the occupations of 
craftsmen and manual labourers ; now even kings entertain- 
ed them with favour.® There is no gainsaying the fact that 
a great many Sudras were leading an independent economic 
life. 

The source of this economic independence is not far to 
seek. The professions of agriculture, cattle-rearing and 
craft were passing more and more into the hands of the 
Sudras from those of the Vaisyas. !§udras practising agri- 
culture are frequently referred to in the Arthaidstra. The 
king was advised to establish new village-settlements con- 
sisting mostly of ^udra agriculturists.'^ In settling new 
villages the lower var7)jas, because of greater economic 
return, were to be given preference to the higher varnas. 
A predominant Sudra population w^as considered to be one 
of the excellences of a country. In other words, Kautilya 
recognized the importance of the Sudras for agriculture. 
It is also interesting to note that according to Kautilya in 
settling new villages preference was to be given to actual 
tillers of land over non-tiller landholders. Kautilya was 
therefore advocating a policy of allotting land directly to 
the ^udra farmers and was against encouraging landlordism. 
That all the Sudra cultivators were not just landless agri- 
cultural labourers is indicated by Kautilya’s statement that 
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arable lands should be allotted tax payers for lile and 
that such lands should be taken away trom those who did 
not till them and gave them to others, presumably on share- 
crop basis. At the ^initial stage new settlers were to be 
given assistance by the state so that they could gain 
economic self-reliance quickly and could become a steady 
source of state revenue. From a dispassionate reading of 
the first part of the chapter on the settlement of the country 
side in the Arthasdstra (BK 2. Chap. 1) one cannot escape 
the conclusion that the chief concern of Kautilya in establi- 
shing new settlements was with the ways and means of 
habilitating the ^udra agriculturists, who in his point of 
view were of very great importance for the state finance.’^ 
Whether habilitating the Sudras economically was a consci- 
ous policy advocated by Kautilya. or he was merely reflect- 
ing the contemporary conditions we have no means to 
determine. Whatever it might have been, a conscious 
policy or not, it did have some impact on the socio-economic 
status of the !§udras in the succeeding period. Seen in the 
light of Kautilya’s policy Manu’s statement (Manu. VIII. 22) 
that the presence of many Sudras destroys a country 
acquires a special significance. It is tempting to suggest 
that Manu’s statement marks a reaction against Kautilya’s 
policy which was leading to a degree of economic indepen- 
dence of the Sudras that was not quite to the liking of 
Manu. However, to come back to our main point, if is clear 
from Kautilya’s evidence that a substantial number of Sudras 
was emerging as independent cultivators who even paid tax 
to government coffers. Although Manu does not directly 
refer to ^udra agriculturists, in a verse ( Manu. IV. 253 ) 
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there is an indirect reference to Sudra sharecroppers 
{ardhikah). From the Arthasastra it appears that land 
was given to Sudra cultivators for one generation [aikapuru- 
sikdiyi) only and that the tenureship was^ non transferable — 
even the son could not automatically succeed to that of the 
father. Moreover, the tenureship could be withdrawn by 
the state in case the cultivator did not till the land personal-^ 
ly and in that case the land could be re-allotted. Whether 
these tenurial restrictions were applied to all varnas or only 
to the Sudra, we have no means to determine. However, the 
employing of sharecroppers, which was not allovved to the 
Sudra farmers, \^as recoursed to by the state in its own 
farming.® Thus a considerable number of ^udras found 
employment with the state as sharecroppers receiving half 
or one fourth or one fifth of the produce. Their condition, 
not as good as that of the independent farmers probably,^ 
w^as quite good. Apart from these, a large number of ^tidra 
labourers and artisans were engaged by the state on wage 
basis in state farms and other undertakings. All these 
opened avenues for independent economic living for a large 
number ofj5udras. Many, however, were still subjected to 
forced labour.sa 

Apart from agriculture, crafts were another important 
occupation of the !§udra, The Smrtis and the Arthasastra, 
however, differ in their attitudes to crafts as a suitable 
occupation for Sudras. Whereas the Smrtis allow a Sudra 
to maintain himself by practising a handicraft or mechani- 
cal art (kdrukarma, silpa) during the time of distress only, 
the Arthaidstra (1. 3. 5-8) considers handicrafts to be a 
perfectly normal occupation of the ^udra. In fact, in the 
11 
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Arthasdstra craftsmanship as an^'occupation has been asso- 
^ciated only with the ^udra varna. According to the Manu 
( X. 99, lOO, 116 ) and Ydjnavalkya ( I. 120, III. 42 ) Smvtis 
during times of disjtress members of every varna could adopt 
handicraft as also a few other jobs like working for wages, 
service, rearing of cattle, trade, agriculture, usury, etc. 

That mechanical arts and handicrafts were usually 
practised by the members of the ^udra varna is perhaps 
indicated by the verses Vn.l38, X, 120 in iht ManusmYti^ 
which lump the ^Mras, artisans and mechanics together in 
the same category for matters of taxation. Though it is by 
no means unlikely that some members of the VaiSya varija 
continued living by handicrafts, the majority of artisans 
belonged to the ^udra varna,^ Not a few of the craftsmen 
were, however, reduced to the rank of the mixed castes. 

Generally speaking, the condition of most of the artisans, 
'who were scarcely different from daily wage earners, was 
Tar from enviable. Presumably because the artisans were 
normally not rich enough to make cash payments, the 
^Smrtis exempted them from taxation. Instead they had to 
-^render free service once every month to the king.aa 
However, all artisans were not poor.^”^ The formation of 
•craft-guilds provided them with an economic defence 
agamst the competition and exploitation of the rising 
business magnates. Some craftsmen actually seem to have 
profited from the economic growth of the post-Vedic period 
which created demands for larger production and worked 
-’towards the economic advantage of artisans. In fact, the 
Smpi rule that the artisans were to be exempted from cash 
payments was not perhaps strictly followed. According to 
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the Arthaidstra the mafidkdrava and kmdrakdrava were 
liable to be taxed. 

A glimpse of the prosperity of a section of artisans it> 
afforded by the Brahmi inscriptions of the post-Mauryan 
period which record a large number of religious gifts and 
donations by various craftsmen and those who lived by 
manual labour. To name only some of them from Luderi' 
List : navakarmika ( architect ? ), dvesanin ( foreman of 
-artisans), karmdra (blacksmith), carmakdra (leather worker), 
ddsaka (fisherman), mamkdra (jeweller), mdldkdra (garland 
maker, gardener), rajaka (dyer), lupakdraka (sculptor). 
lohikakdruka [v,^OTkei in metal or blacksmith), 

(carpenter), visvakarman (architect, mechanic), suvarnakdra 
(goldsmith), sautrika (weaver), etc E\en the domestic servant 
iabhyantdropasthdyaka), the gardener {drdmika\ the labourer 
{/c:a/*mz^"a), etc., are mentioned as making gifts.^^ That it 
was not piety alone but also financial capacity which 
prompted these gifts is amply indicated by the inscriptions. 
A foreman of artisans {dvesanin) is mentioned making a 
series of gifts in as many as three inscriptions [Liiders'" List 
nos. 1202, 1203, 1204) and another artisan describes 
himself as the dvesani of king Sri Satakarni (Twcfcrs’ List 
no. 346). A Kankalitda (Nfathura) inscription [Luders' 
List on. 53) refers to a lohikakdfaka who vas important 
enough to be a member of a gothi. Whatever the purpose 
and the composition of the gothi might have been, its 
membership — it has been mentioned with an obvious pride 
— reflected some kind of prestige. And according to the 
Manusmrti a blacksmith or a dealer in iron could not lay 
claim lO much social prestige — his food was not to be 
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accepted by Brahmanas.^^ Presumably therefore the 
membership of the gothi was offered to the lohfkakdraka 
on considerations other than his social position. 

There are a number of references to Sudras owning 
property even in the Smrii literature. The Law of inheri- 
tance gave a Sudra the right to divide his property equally 
among his sons. Even a son of a Sudra by his female slave 
could receive a share of his father’s property if the father 
so desired. A ^udra was asked to look after his servants 
well. Some Sudras Vv^ere thus so prosperous as to keep 
servants and slaves. The provision that a Sudra’s gift was 
not to be accepted by Brahmanas presupposes some financial 
capacity on the part of the ^udra to make gifts,’® It may be 
accepted without much hesitation that among the Sudras 
there was a section which was quite welhoff. Already 
during an earlier period, from Panini down to the Jdtakas, 
we find a number of references to artisans attached to roya! 
households. The leader [jetthaka] of a village of black- 
smiths was a very wealthy person and a favourite of the 
king {rdjavallabha) according to the story of a Jdtaka.^s^ 

We have no means to determine the economic condition 
of the artisan class as a whole or to make an estimate of 
the earnings of an average craftsman. An artisan attached 
to the royal household or a Jetthaka certainly enjoyed 
economic prerogatives beyond the reach of the ordinary 
craftsman. For example, the vardhaki, who seems to have 
been the chief carpenter of the state, used to draw a salary 
of 2000 like the physician and the charioteer accord- 
ing to the Arthasdstra. The vardhaki in question was not an 
ordinary carpenter but an important state official who. 
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along with the commandant, astrologer and other experts, 
had to select the sites for' and arrange the setting up of 
army camps during war. In contrast to the vardhaki the 
ordinary artisans employed by the state were recommended 
a salary of only 120 pa>ias» The chief carpenter thus drew 
a pay packet about seventeen times larger than that of an 
ordinary artisan. The determining of the wage of the , 
artisans not in employment of the state is a much more 
difficult task. There are, however, certain indirect hints in 
ttie Arthasdstra (4. 1. 10). Tiie v/age for weaving was equal 
to the value of the \ am for ordinary cloths and it could 
even go up to the double the value of the yarn for woolen 
cloths and other superior stuff. Since we have no means 
to calculate either the efficiency of an average weaver 
which in its turn would depend also on the efficiency/ of the 
loom used, or to determine the price of yarns and the 
relation of the price of yarns to the price structure of other 
goods, we cannot ascertain his real wage. But, if we are 
allowed to assume that there was not a very wide gap 
between the cost of production and the selling price, we 
may surmise that about 50% of the price of textile goods 
went to the weaver^ns wage, which should be considered to 
have been quite a high rate of wage. The fees for metal 
workeis, especially workers of precious metals, as specified 
in the Arthaiustra (-k 1. 32 — 42) also seem to have been 
quite high as the fees depended on the value of the metal 
worked on. The fees for working gold was I /8th of the 
value of the article; for silver 1 /16th ; for brass, copper, 
etc., l/20th. The prosperity of weavers and weaver’s guilds 
is reflected in the inscriptions of the period. In the 
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Al/igav/jja also the weavers have been counted among the 
affluent sections of the traders and craftsmen.^® But the 
wages of ordinary workers were far from high. A tailor or 
a washerman received between l/16th of a pmia to 1 pm}a 
for each garment depending on the quality of cloth and 
fabric {Artha,, 4, L 22). 

The wage of unskilled labourers was even lower. 
Already by the time of Panini a distinction was drawn 
between the skilled workers and unskilled labourers. 
Patanjali also distinguishes between the skilled workers 
{silpin) who earned wages and non-skilled labourers {dasa 
karmakdra) working for food and clothing only. In the 
Angavijjd among the different categories of professions, state 
service, trade and commerce, agriculture and cattle-keep- 
ing, crafts, and manual labour, manual labour has been 
mentioned last obviously because it was the least 
rewarding.^^ According to the Arthasdstra (3. 13. 27 — 29), 
if the wage was not fixed beforehand a labourer was to 
receive 1/lOth of the produce — an agricultural labourer 
was to get 1/lOth of the crop, a herdsman 1/lOth of the 
butter and a trader’s assistant 1/lOth of the sale. Incase 
the master failed to pay wages, he was to be punished with 
a fine to the tune of either ten times the wages or six panas ; 
and in case of misappropriation, a fine of twelve panas or 
five times the amount of wages. '‘On the basis of these 
rules we get two different rates of wages namely 3/5 pam 
and 2. 2/5 pams* Thus it seems that the daily wage of a 
worker varied from 3/5 pari^a to 2 and 2/5 payiasP^^ 
According to Manu (VII.125 — 26) the daily wage of a 
worker varied between six panas to two panas according to 
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his efficiency in addition to one drona measure of grain 
every month and clothes every six months. Patanjah refers* 
to labourers working on a wage of five, six or ten coins* 
If the com referred to is the same as pana^^^ then the rate& 
of wage in Patanjali would not be very much different 
from those of Manu, since Patanjali's rates do not include 
the supplement of the cash payment by provisions for free-, 
food or clothing. In the Ydjhavalkya (11.194) and Ndrada 
(VI, 2 — 3) we find the repetition of Kautilya’s provi- 

sion that if the wage was not fixed before hand a worker 
was entitled to 1/lOth of the produce of grain, dairy 
products, and the proceeds of sale by a farm hand, a 
herdsman, and a trader’s assistant respectively. The SdntU 
rule is more generous, for it awards l/7th of the 
whole years crop and the proceeds of trade to the agricul- 
tural labourer and trader's assistant respectively.-® The wage 
rules of Brhaspati (XVL 1 — 2) are even more liberal. An 
Agricultural labourer {sira-vdhaka), if provided with food 
and clothing, was to receive l/4th of the produce ; if not 
provided with food and clothing, he was entitled to l/3rd. 

The agricultural labourers that we have been referring 
to above should be distinguished from sharecroppers. While 
the former had to be supplied with seeds, oxen, etc., the- 
latter had to arrange for seeds, oxen, and equipment 
themselves. According to the Arthasdstra the sharecroppers 
of crown land were entitled to l/4th or l/5th of the 
produce. This has naturally led certain authorities to- 
equate the sira-vdkakas of Bphaspati with sharecroppers* 
But it appears that the land was private land and it 
was not identifiable with the sitd land of Kautilya which 
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was Owned by the state, nor sira-vdhakas sh-Ouid be 
equated with sharecroppers.^^ It appears that the 
Arthasd^tra (2. 24 16) postulates two categories of share- 
croppers : (1) ardhasitikas who brought their own 
implements,' seeds, etc., and retained half of the produce ; 
(2) svavlryopajlvins who were provided with seeds and 
implements by the sltddhyaksa and received l/4th or ]/5th 
of the produce. In the Manusmrti (IV. 253) also there is 
reference to Sudra sharecroppers receiving half the share of 
produce [drdhika). 

In case of non-fulfilment of the terms of hire and non- 
completion of the work, the artisans and labourers were 
not only liable to the forfeiture of their wages but also to 
a fine which might be as high as twice the wages. Visnu 
(V. 153ff) laid down even severer punishment. A workman 
abandoning work before the expiry of his term was to pay 
a fine of 100 panas in addition to the forfeiture of the 
wages. Even in case of illness, if the work remained 
slightly incomplete, the worker forfeited his wage. 
Yajnavalkya (II. 195) m one of the clauses allowed a 
slightly more liberal treatment. For not performing the 
work in time or causing loss in profit a worker of course 
had no right to his wage, but he could receive whatever the 
master would be pleased to give. In case of illness or a 
calamity falling on the worker, the Arthasdstra (3. 14 2) 
allows him the right to annul the contract. A porter 
allowing his load to perish or a herdsman causing loss of 
cattle through negligence had to make good the loss and 
also pay a fine. A herdsman causing damage to fields or 
crops was fined often heavily. 
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There were thus very 's^trict injunctions to compel the 
artisans and workers to fulfil the terms of work they were 
engaged for. The Arihasdstra opened the section on the 
suppression of cnminais with a chapter icntitled "keeping a 
watch over artisans'. A washerman washing clothes on 
anything other than a wooden board or a smooth slab of 
stone, or if he was guilty of w^eanng, selling, hiring cr 
pledging of clothes given for w^ashing, was punished wuth 
fines. The weavers were required to conform to the standard 
rates of increase or decrease in their material in the 
process of weaving ; and the metal w’orkers w^ere to observe 
similar rates of increase or decrease in the process of 
smelting. 

These rules and regulations w hich might be termed as 
labour lawssia v/ere not, however, devoid of all considera- 
tions for the workers. Although generally weighed against 
artisans and labourers, these laws nevertheless provided 
some proteciion of their interests as well. Fulfilment of 
the terms of contract was as much the duty of the employer 
as the employee. After making a contract to give w'ork 
to a certain w’orker the employer had no right to engage 
any one else for that work {Artha,^ 3. 14). Certain thinkers 
even went to the length of suggesting that in such cases if 
the employer refused to give w'ork when the labourer 
presented himself for work the w^orker w^as entitled to the 
full wage.^^ After recovering from illness if a workman 
completed the stipulated w^ork e\en belatedly he was to 
receive full payment [Manu. VIII. 21o). An employer caus- 
ing a portei to abandon his work at the beginning of the 
journey or on the way was required to pay him a substantial 
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share of his wages {Ydj, ll. 198). trader’s assistant earn- 
ing extra proht for the master by his own personal initiative 
and skill was to be suitably rewarded in addition to his 
normal wages [Ydj, 11. 195). 

Despite the fact that vagueness and the divergences of' 
our evidence do not permit us to determine accurately the 
wage position of the labourers, we may enunciate certain 
broad principles. The labourers were paid either in cash 
or in kind or in both. Among the landless ^udra farmers 
the economic position of sharecroppers was the happiest. 
They received either half or l/4th or l/5th of the produce 
in accordance with their supplying or not supplying their' 
own equipments, seeds, etc. Normally the wage of a 
labourer, presumably paid in kind, was l/lOth of the 
produce, which probably rose gradually to l/7th, l/6th and 
even to l/3rd in consequence of the economic growth. 
Those who were paid in cash earned between two to six 
panas daily. However, there were certain categories of 
inferior farm-hands who received a paltry sum of one and 
one quarter of a pana every month in addition to free 
ration for four adults, A skilled artisan [kdruiilpl) earned 
about double the wage of an unskilled labourer 
{karmika).^^a> 

The developing economy thus worked as a double-edged 
sword for the artisans and workers. The more enterprising 
of the skilled artisans, who could withstand the competi- 
tion of big capitalists^^ or could secure the protection of 
powerful guilds, reaped undoubted economic advantages.- 
But many others were gradually sinking into the ranks of 
wage earners seeking employment with big traders and' 
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industrialists. In a Jdtaka story we come across a tailor 
earning his livelihood by seeking employment with a 
seUht.^^ The condition of the unskilled worker was the 
worst. Even the slaves {dasas) doing i^ienial jobs in the 
houses of rich people were comparatively better off than 
the unskilled workers. There weie sundry job-seekers 
‘without any fixed employment W'ho stood between \ agrancy 
and starvation, who eked out a miserable existence by any 
chance engagement ’24a in ihe Milwdapanha the 
bhatakas are put among the very lowly work people, while 

dasaputtas stand in the best company. A vivid 
glimpse into the life of the simple minded workers with its 
poverty and simple joys is provided by another Jdtaka story 
about a water carrier. He was transported to a world of 
ecstatic delight by the thought of how he would be spend- 
ing on a festive occasion half a mdsaka which he had saved, 
together with another half a mdsaka which was the saving 
of his lady love — she too was a water earner. "‘We will 
buy a garland with one part of it, perfume with another 
and strong dunk with a third*’, decided the happy couple.^^ 
Strong drink w^as the best recreation that a labourer could 
think of and using cheap perfumes and garlands was the 
heights of luxury. 

How far the Sudras w^ere liable to forced labour is a 
debatable question. Whereas usually the modern writers 
interpret the word visti as forced labour, Kangle in his 
translation of the Arthasdstra has taken the word to mean 
simply workmen or labourers, without any suggestion that 
they were not paid wages. Thus the word vistibandhakah 
according to Sharma connoted a class of officials who 
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procured free labourers for the state, according to Kangle 
It stood for a foreman of labourers.^ Gautama, however, 
clearly states that the artisans had to render free labour to 
the king once every month. In Manu also we find a rule 
that the karus and silpls were to v/ork for the king one day 
a month. Sharma has drawn our attention to the commen- 
t-ary of Bhattasvamin on a passage of the Arthasdstra which 
suggests that there was a type of villages whieh supplied 
free labour in lieu of taxes. The inscriptional references 
cited by Maity also indicate that forced labour was quite 
widespread in India during the post-Mauryan periods.^ ^ 
In the Junagarh inscription Rudradaman proudly declares 
that he did not burden the people with taxes and forced 
labour in constructing the Sudarsana lake. Visit here 

thus amounted to a burden on the people and can hardly 
be rendered as paid labourer.^*^ At least m one passage in 
the Arthasdstra the king is advised by Kautilya to protect 
agriculture from the afflictions of visti and kara,^^ 

It is clear that ail these three were some kind of state levies 
and belong together to the same family. Visfi cannot thus 
be translated as simply ‘labour’ in this passage in the 
Arthasdstra. A strict regimentation of the entire economy 
by the state and the fact that the state also entered the field 
of production on a large scale as depicted in the 
Arthasdstra would accord better with the practice of 
forced labour than an absence of it. If these arguments 
are valid and the word visfi be rendered as forced labour, 
the ddsas and karmakdras had often to work free of wages 
in important state undertakings, such as building of roads, 
water works, welis, forts, etc., in times of peace and in 
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setting camps, carr>'ing^ weapons, armour, wounded men 
etc., during war. Forced labour was an imooriant item 
of state revenue, and a careful record of the availability 
of free labour had to be maintaineji by the revenue 
officials.^® 

In a period of great commercial growth when trade was 
proving more lucrative than other economic pursuits, it 
was natural that trading should attract some members of 
the iSudra varna also. Manu does not state an> where 
clearly whether the Sudras could adopt the occupation of 
traders. Yajhavalkya, however, permits a Sudra to become a 
trader in case he failed to subsist by ser\ ice of the twice- 
borns. Kautilya and Brhaspati accepted trade as a normal 
occupation of the ^udra.^^ Although Manu does not 
directly state that Sudras could take to trade, he provides 
us with certain indirect indications that Sudra traders were 
not unknown during his days. Ten modes of subsistence 
permitted to all men during times of distress included 
shopkeeping. After enumerating the list of articles w^hich 
a Brahmana was forbidden to sell even during the time of 
distress, Manu states that by selling flesh, salt and lac a 
Brahmana becomes an outcaste, and by selling milk he 
becomes a Jiudra and by selling the rest of the forbidden 
articles he becomes a Vaisya. 3 4a This statement suggests 
that the sellers of certain goods like meat, salt, etc., were 
outcastes and the sellers of milk were SudraSc The selling 
of milk which implies the tending of cattle had become a 
normal occupation of the §udras.3 4b In normal times 
lending money on interest by the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas 
was not allowed, but there was no such restriction for the 
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^udras. Elaborating the rules regarding the examination 
of witnesses Manu (VIII. 102) makes a very interesting state- 
ment : "‘Brahmanas who tend cattle, who trade, who are 
mechanics, actors (or singers), menial servants and usurers, 
the (judge) shall treat like ^udras”. The verse suggests an 
association of the occupations mentioned with the Sudra, 
•On Kautilya’s evidence we may state that Sudras had 
-started taking to trade in some measure. The practice 
seems to have increased with the passage of time and by the 
days of Brhaspati the Sudra traders had become a source of 
-state revenue.^ ^ Generally, however, the Sudra traders were 
perhaps petty pedlars and shopkeepers rather than big 
businessmen. 

As for cattle-rearing, although, theortically it was still 
considered to be an occupation peculiar to the Vai^yas, the 
concern displayed by Manu that the Vai^yas were giving 
up the profession and that other yariias were adopting it 
would indicate that the Sudras were probably adopting 
it.^® We have already seen that a verse in the Manusmrti 
(x. 92), associates the selling of milk with the Sudras. From 
the low wages recommended for them, most of the herdsmen 
appear to have been ^udras. Manu*"(IV. 253) includes 
herdsmen {gopdia) among the five categories of !§udras 
whose food was acceptable to higher varnas- 

We find therefore that Sudras were adopting practically 
all the occupations traditionally assigned to the Vai^yas — 
the tending of cattle, agriculture and trade. The occupa- 
tional distinction between the VaiSya and the Sudra was 
thus getting narrower. But as we discussed in the previous 
chapter, the statement should not be taken as applicable 
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ito the entire Vaisya var,^a. Whereas the upper Vaisyas, 
the business magnates, eiijoyed tremendous power and 
prestige and were members of the elite group, the majority 
of Sudras still belonged to the category of landless labourers 
and daily wage earners. Only a small minority emerging 
as independent farmers and artisans were approaching the 
economic and, also perhaps to a certain extent, social rank 
^similar to that of the ordinary Vaisyas. 

After this general survey of the occupations of Sudras 
let us look at their siation in social life. Sudras constituted 
the lowest order of the society in the varna theory. ‘"The 
Brahmana, the Ksatnya, and the Vaisya castes are the 
twice- born ones, but the fourth the Sudra has one birth 
only ; there is no fifth caste.’*'^" There was no offence the 
commitment of which would cause the Joss of varna for the 
Sudras. After enumerating the mixed castes originating 
through inter-caste marriages in despicable violation of the 
law, Manu declares that only the six categories of offspring 
begotten by Aryan fathers on women of equal and the next 
lower varnas [anantara) had the duties of twice- born men ; 
but all those born in consequence of a violation of the law 
‘were as regardsvtheir duties equal to Sudras' [Manu X, 41). 
The expression ‘equal to Sudras’ should be taken only m a 
loose sense. In actual practice many of these mixed castes 
belonged to an order lower than that of the Sudra. It 
appears that there was a resistance from Sudras to admit 
the so-called mixed castes to their own rank. If there was 
no distinction between the Sudra and these mixed castes, 
.such an expression as ‘son of a Nisada by a Sudra female’ 
:{Manu. X. 18) would lose all meaning. Candaias, supposed 
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to be born of a liaison between Siidra males, and Brahmana 
females were counted as standing outside the pale of the 
society. Apart from these, there are other references to 
tribes 'excluded from the community of those born from the 
mouth, the arms, the things and the feet’ ( Afaww. X. 48). 
Clearly therefore, there were groups which were excluded 
from communion even with Sudras. Thus it appears that 
the Sudras and the mixed castes were equal only as far as 
the lack of sacramental and religious rights was concern- 
ed.®® Socially Sudras were definitely higher than a number 
of the despised castes. Sudras therefore had the psycholo- 
gical satisfaction of finding that there were people belonging 
to even lower strata than themselves. Strictly speaking 
therefore, Sudras could not be considered as forming the 
bottom most section of the social hierarchy. 

The inter-caste marriages, though normally condemned, 
were a social reality and the lawgivers had to accept them. 
The great length at which Manu describes the evil conse- 
quences of mating Sudra women — obviously an effort to 
deter the twice-born from committing such an act — suggests 
that these were not things of very infrequent occurence. 
It appears that quite a few members of<:he upper class fell 
victims to the seductive charms of ^udra women and took 
pleasure in dallying with them,®® Thus the taking of 
Sudra wives by twice-born men was grudgingly accepted. 
Although such marriages were severely censured, curiously 
enough a sort of incentive was given to the Sudras to give 
their daughters in marriage to the members of upper classes. 
By giving daughters born of the union between the Sudra 
woman and the twice-born man in marriage to males of 
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higher varnas, say Brahma'na, for seven consecutive genera- 
tions, a I^uira family could even attain Brahmanahood.^^a 
Partly through the rising economic strength and partly 
through such inter varna marriages many Sudras were 
working their way up to higher social status.-^- If we scan 
the Smrti evidences and probe a little further than the 
exterior of a formidable catalogue of disabilities imposed •> 
on the Sudras, we find that quite a few concessions were 
made to them. The ideal conduct for the Sudra was thought 
to be imitating the practice of virtuous men without reciting 
the sacred text. He was even allowed to practise certain 
portions of the sacred law of the Aryans. Yajfiavalkya 
(1.121) is more specific and forthright in his prescription. 
A Sudra could perform Sidddhas and the fi\e great sacrifices 
(pancamahdyajna). Although the right of initiation and 
Vedic study v/as confind to the tvvice-born, some religious 
rights were being accorded to the Sudras."^^ It is interesting 
that these concessions were not granted to ail and sundry, 
but only to the wealthy Sudras who were ■'genteel’ in the 
e>'es of the lawgivers. The Ydjnavalkya verse referred to 
above besides granting religious concessions asks the Sudras 
to look after their ‘:?ervants’ well. These Sudras therefore 
ere capable of keeping servants. 

These concessions were granted presumably to give the 
Sudras some sense of belonging to the society which they 
were expected to serve. Tne concession went only to the 
extent that was necessary to prevent the alienation of the 
class from the body social. At the same time care was taken 
not to give them a fully self-reliant position keeping 
them at the subserMent level. Naturally this did not satisfy 
12 
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the expectations of the Madras who demanded more. For a 
^udra the learning and even hearing of the vedas were 
forbidden. A Sudra v/as not to be given spiritual advice 
and was not permitted to partake of the food offered to the 
gods. Even the ^uira wife of a twice-born man was not to 
be allowed to participate in the performance of sacrifice. 
Despite these restrictions, we come across some instances of 
Brahmanas giving intellectual and spiritual instructions to 
Madras. Verse III. 156 in the indicates not only 

the existence of !§udra pupils but also of ^udra teachers 
who were capable of teaching even the Brahmanas. There 
were also Brahmanas who would agree to perform sacrifice 
for the Madras. It appears that the prosperous !§udras were 
using their wealth to wean some Brahmanas to minister to 
their spiritual and intellectual needs. ‘‘And if a Brahmana, 
though learned in the Veda, accepts through covertousness 
a gift from such (a man) he will quickly perish, like a 
vessel of unburnt clay in water.’'^^ The Brahmana gaining 
subsistence from the ^udras was not to be invited to the 
krdddhas ; and begging property from the Sudras for the 
completion of a sacrifice would make the Brahmana a 
candala in the next life, since asking for wealth from the 
^udras and using it for sacrifice actually amounted to sacri- 
ficing for the Sudras {Manu, XL 24, 42). 

The resistance to the ^udra’s increasing participation in 
the religious and intellectual life of the community was 
thus gradually giving away under pressure from both a 
section of the Brahmanas as well as !§Odras.^® We have 
seen that Manu ( X, 126 ) had allowed the ^iidras a 
partial performance of the religious duties of the Aryan. 
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The names of the Sudras are mentioned along with 
those of the other varnas. It' may be assumed that the 
Sudras were accorded the right to oifer water to their 
ancestors like the upper varnas. 43 a The Matsyapurdria 

t 

( 17.63-64 ) not only allows the Sudras the ordinary 
Braddha^ but also the vrddhi sraddha of offering libations, 
etc., to ancestors on such special occasions as, say, the 
birth of a son. The offerings and libations made to the 
pitara by Sudras are mentioned in other purdnas also 
{Brahmaiida. III. 10.96-99; vdyu, 11 . 11. 90, etc.). In one 
of the verses of the Manusmrti (x.2) it is stated that the 
Brahmanas should learn the duties of all the varnas and 
that he should advise them to practise these accordingly. 
Commenting on the verse Medhatithi says that it modifies 
an earlier verse ( 1V,80 ) according to which a Brahmana 
was not to give spiritual advice to the Sudras. In other 
words Medhatithi believed that Manu allowed the ^udrato 
get instruction from the Brahmana. The Sudras were also 
gradually being admitted to the Hindu law of safiiskdras. 
The right to perform the name-giving ceremony was granted 
them by Manu (11,30-31 ), Brbaspati ( safnskdra 101, 154a ) 
added to it the karnamdha and cuddkarana. An instance of 
theJ5udra worshsipping gods without reciting mantras is 
indicated by the pratimdndtaka of Bhasa ( III. 5 ). 

The Bdntiparvan even opens the door of Vedic know- 
ledge to the Madras by declaring that all the four vav'i^as 
had the right to listen to the Vedas and that a person should 
learn even from a ^udra. This extremely liberal prescrip- 
tion was perhaps not followed but it indicates that the door 
lo intellectual life could not be kept permanently barred to 
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the Sudris. The Bhdgavatapurdna mentions that the 

c 

Mahdbhdrata v as meant to take the place of the Vedas for 
the women an 1 Sudras. Whether this gave the ^udras the 
right to study theJBpics is difficult to decide. According to the 
Bhavisyapurdija the Sudras might only listen to the Furdnas 
but were not to read them.^^ Anyway, it is clear that the 
practice of reading and narrating stories of religious and 
moral import {pdtha and kathd) to people had started and 
it must have been an important educative medium for the 
non-literate Sudra mass. Prof. R. S. Sharma has drawn 
our attention to the fact that the Ndtyasdstra, considered 
to be the fifth Veda, was open for study and enjoyment 
equally to the Madras as to the members of the higher 
varnas We may note here that the actors and dancers 
[kusJlava, nata, etc.) who were treated with disparage- 
ment,'*'® were mostly Sudras. The Sdfakhya and the Yoga 
systems of philosophy were also open to the Sudras. The 
Sdtnkhya accepted the Vedas as one of the sources of proof 
yet it was made open to all, just as were the Epics which 
contained Vedic quotations and could be listened to by 
the Sudras.'^® Sulras learned in the Vedas, grammar, 
Mimdinsd, Sdtnkhya^ Vaisesika, etc., are mentioned in the 
Buddhist work Vajrasucl.^'^ In the Mahdbhdrata we find 
an instance of the learned Sudra in the famous story of the 
virtuous hunter. Jayaswai’s suggestion that the learned 
Sudras mentioned in the Buddhist works were sons of the 
Brahmanas by Suira women merits consideration.^® Vidura, 
one of the most respected and learned characters in the 
Mahdbhdrata^ was the son of Vyasa by a iSudra maiden. 
We have already suggested above that the:marriages of Sudra 
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women to the members of the upper varnas helped to 
raise the rank of the Suiras socially and culturally. 
Cultivated and educated Sudras were no longer a 
rarity. 

Besides these new rights to share in the Brahmanical 
religious learning secured from the Brahamanical society, 
the Sudras seem to have had their own tradition of learning 
and education. R. S. Sharma’s contention that a passage 
of Yajnavaikya refers to the existence of teachers of 
servants may not be accepted,**® but in another passage 
Yajnavaikya seems to refer to the student apprentices 
learning crafts residing at the house of the master. It is 
further stated that even after learning the craft the student 
should live with the master and pay the earnings from the 
craft he had learnt to the master against receiving food from 
him.®® The picture that the verse suggests recalls to one’s 
mind the European medieval system of guilds with master 
craftsman, journe>men and apprentices. Since crafts are 
normally associated with the occupations of the Sudras, 
the students and teachers referred to in the verse must have 
belonged to that varna ; the Mitdksaras ingenious gloss 
that the crafts [silpafiw question were such as dyuryeda and 
its further suggestion that the students and teachers were 
Brahmanas do not appear very convincing. Moreover, the 
provision that Brahmana teachers were not to make a trade 
of their learning would conflict with the line of inter- 
pretation in the Mitdksard. It may also be noted here that 
the practice of keeping student apprentices by master crafts- 
men is attested to by some contemporary Brahmi inscrip- 
tions* Inscriptions nos. 150 and 1071 in Luders List refer to 
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pupils iantevasl) of sculptors# Similarly, there is a possible 
reference to an antevdsl of an architect in the inscription no. 
154 and to an acdrya who was a sculptor in the inscription 
no. 1186. We afe not sure whether the instruction in these 
crafts involved only practical training or also some theore- 
tical and literary teaching. The elaborate rules for the 
students of art, architecture, etc., detailed in a number of 
works on art of a later period would, however, indicate 
that th,e students were required to have also a literary 
background.^ ^ Thus it would be wrong to brand the entire 
mass of the Sudra population as devoid of any education. 

That the growing prosperity of a section of the ^udras 
had something to do with the sacramental and religious 
concessions made to them is indicated by our sources. The 
great merit of making gifts, especially to worthy Brahma^as, 
came to be greatly emphasised during this period. This 
was natural in a period of great growth of trade and 
industry as the result of which a section of the population 
was becoming rich. What is more interesting for us is the 
fact that for the Sudras the making of gifts has been 
especially praised. For the ^udra charity was the most 
meritorious act through which he could achieve all his ends 
and could even attain Brahmanahood in the next life. And 
the greatest beneficiaries from this doctrine were the 
Brahmanas because the merit of the gift increased as the 
of the donee was higher.®^ The Brahmanas seem to 
have been caught in a dilemma — the old prejudice against 
performing religious acts on behalf of the ^udras continued 
on the one hand, and on the other the gradual realisation 
that it would be of material advantage to the priestly class 
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to allow the ^udras to perform religious acts.® ^ The con- 
tradiction seems to have been resolved by up-grading the 
wealthy l^udras. Thus Yajnavalkya (IIL22) prescribed one 
month’s impurity in case of death for the,ordinary Sudras in 
accordande with the old tradition. But he cut down the period 
to a half for the virtuous {nydyavartin) Sudras. The nydya- 
vartin Sudras, explained the Mitdksard, were those who^ 
performed the pdkayajnas and served the twice-borns. It is 
obvious that advantage could be taken of the newly granted 
ritualistic and religious rights only by those who had the 
means to pay for their piety. Making due allowance for 
the exaggerations, confusions of the Kali age described in 
the Purdnas may be accepted as symptomatic of the social 

landscape of the period. “The king dishonours the 

Brahmanas in the Kali on account of the changing times, 
and the Madras occupy high seats among the Brahmanas . 
The Brahmanas who depend upon the iSudras for their 
livelihood, surround them when they are seated in 

vehicles in order to praise them and teach them the 

Vedasr^^ 

There was, however, a great deal of discrimination 
against the ordinary ^udras. Monthly rates of interest 
prescribed in the Smrtis v/qtq two, three, four and five 
percents according to the descending order of the varna of 
the borrower.®® R. S. Sharma suggests that the rule was 
probably not put into practice, since a Nasik inscription 
proves that the monthly rate of interest on a deposit paid 
by a weavers guild (weavers were Sudras) did not amount to 
more than one per cent.ssa However, it may be noted that 
the Smrti rules probably applied to individual borrowers 
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and not to guilds, their financial status might have induced 

• 

a lower rate of interest. In the payment of debt, first the 
debt of the Brahmana was to be cleared then that of 
the Ksatriya, and^so on. We have already noted that a 
Sudra trader had to pay l/6th of his profit as state revenue 
against l/9th, 1/lOth and ]/20th of the profit of the Vaisya, 
. Ksatriya and Brahmana traders respectively. esb Fines to be 
paid for offences were related to the varita position of the 
victim and offender, the Sudras being the worst sufferers 
both ways. In the case of treasure trove the Brahmana could 
retain the whole of it, the Ksatriya a half, the Vaisya one 
fourth, and the Stidra one sixth of the treasure found. It 
was only in the case of theft that the guilt of the Brahmana 
offender was considered to be the highest and that of the 
Sudra the lowest. It is generally thought that the Sudras 
enjoyed one economic relief, that is, they were exempted 
from taxation : they had to rendei free labour instead to 
the king. But this does not appear to have been the 
general practice. We have seen that according to Brhaspati 
Sudra traders in fact had to pay the highest rate of ta^. 
Similarly, the peasant proprietors and artisans were subject 
ted to taxation.®® Moreover, the poor villagers had to put up 
with a host of petty but extremely irritating demands of 
the state and state officials.®'^ These demands included : 
providing free transport, free ferrying for state officers on 
tour and carrying their loads free of charge ; arranging 
for the food and shelter for such officers, and even 
providing fodder and pasturage for these touring officers’ 
horses and other animals. For these purpose tributes were 
exacted in grass, fuel, vegetables, flower, milk, curd, etc. 
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Besides, there were such customs as giving the first calf 
born of every cow to the government. Some charges were 
levied during such important ceremonies as marriages.®^ 
It appears, thus, that the Sudra varnq as a whole was not 
exempted from taxation. Only those who did not have 
the capacity for cash payments were exempted, and that too 
not fully, they had to render diverse services instead. 

Not only the economic aspect of the society, but the 
whole concept of law was class-oriented. Normally a Sudra 
could be cited as witness only in a case involving a person 
of his own varna.^^ Some exceptions to this rule seem to 
have been allowed. For example, in criminal suits like 
assault, adultery, theft, defamation, ete., anybody irrespec- 
tive of considerations could be cited as witness, ega 

It is interesting that some later writers eased the rule in 
respect of certain categories of civil suits also. In boundary 
disputes Yajnavalkya (II. 150) allows herdsmen, peasants 
and foresters to be cited as witness. The scope of this 
concession was further extended by Brhaspati (XIX. 26-27) 
to artisans, hired labourers, hunters, etc. Manu ( VIII. 
258-60 ) would allow^ hunters, herdsmen, fishermen, etc., to 
act as witnesses in boundary disputes between villages 
only as extreme steps when no proper witnesses were 
available from the two or four neighbouring villages. This 
growing liberalisation of legal provisions perhaps was the 
effect of the economic development of the ^udras which 
entailed more litigation concerning their properties 
necessitating Sudra witness even in civil cases. According to 
the Arthasdstra servants could bear testimony for their 
master.®® The Arthasdstra (3. 1. 12) however, provides 
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that the ddsa and the dhitaka (pledged labourer) could not 

r 

make a transaction on behalf of the master. But the rule 
does not appear to have been directed against the slaves 
and servants particylarly, nor does it display any caste bias. 
It only indicates that Kautilya was not in favour of granting 
competence to enter a financial agreement unless one 
had the economic independence to fulfil it. Many other 
categories of persons were also denied the same right, for 
example, a minor son dependent on the father, a woman 
dependent on the husband or on the son, and so on. 

While examining witnesses the !§udras were admonished 
most severely to speak the truth and not to give false 
evidence. Normally perjury seems to have been consi- 
dered as a spiritual guilt, the result of which was to be 
suffered after death. To the ^udras guilty of perjury, 
however, as it appears from the Arthasdstra (3. 11. 
37-38), legal punishments like fines were also meted out. 
No such punishments were thought necessary for the 
members of the three higher varrias. A clause in the 
Manusmxti ( VIII. 123 ) displays a more equitable 
attitude and provides for the imposition of fines and 

r- 

banishment on anybody giving false evidence except 
Brahmanas. 

The whole theory of punishment was graded according 
to varna distinctions ; the Sudras being the lowest were 
the recipients of the severest punishments,. Among the 
different lawgivers of the period Manu was the most severe 
on the Sudras. The law of libel and defamation was 
weighed against the 6udra ; the fine being highest when he 
was the offender and lowest when the victim. Similar was 
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the regulations regarding assault and verbal injury. 
Extremely severe penalties including physical torture and 
mutilations w^re prescribed for the !§udras for these offenses. ' 
In contrast with these Manu ( XL 128-31 ) prescribes the 
penalty of only a wergeld of ten cows and a bull for killing 
a l^udra. We are not sure whether all these provisions were 
actually put into practice. eoa Fa-Hien in his travel accoulits 
showered praise on the Indian penal code for its great 
huminism and the absence of decapitation and corporal 
punishments. Even if these Smxti provisions were not 
actually put into practice thf re can be little doubt that in 
the ancient Indian penal code the 5§udras had to suffer many 
inequities. 

^inct iht pratiloma marriage was prohibited, a Sudra 
could take a wife only from his own varna, v^hereas the 
members of the three higher varnas could marr> girls from 
the varrias below them. Though there was no legal prohibi- 
tion in giving Sudra girls in marriage to males of upper 
variias, including the Brahmana, such marriages were usually 
looked down upon. The ^udra wife of an upper class man 
was never given an honourable status in the family ; her life 
could have been hardly better than a female slave burdened 
with the additional conjugal responsibility. In such 
hypergamous unions the marriage was seldom a primary 
one for the male and did not have much significance, ritual 
or economic, for him ; a Sudra wife was taken 'merely for 
pleasure’. For the girl, however, the marriage was primary 
and it was a thing of great prestige for the girl’s family.^^ 
The son of a twice-born man by the ^udra wife was entitled 
to very little or no property of his father’s estate,® ® The 
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■denial of share in the paternal property to the son of a high- 
born man by a !§udra wife was revetted by the theory that 
the right of inheritance was grounded on the duty of offer- 
ing funeral oblation. The son of the ^udra mother could 
not offer the funeral oblation to a twice-born father. The 
motive was as much economic as religious. 

c In an atmosphere surcharged with horror for admixture 
of castes it is natural to expect that the law of adultery 
should be severe. It was especially so for a Sudra having 
an adulterous relationship with a Brahmana woman — he 
was to be burnt alive. What was to be the punishment to a 
Sudra for committing adultery with a Ksatriya or a Vai^ya 
woman has not been specified in the Arthasastra or the 
Manusmrti, But Yajhavalkya (II, 286) ordains that in all 
cases of adulterous relationships when the male belonged 
to a lower and the female to a higher varriia death was to 
be the punishment for the male and decapitation for the 
female. It is doubtful if this rule applied to all varnas 
equally. According to Manu ( VIIL 315-16 ) a Ksatriya 
or a Vaisya outraging a Brahmana woman or a Vaisya 
outraging a Ksatriya woman was only fined — often very 
heavily, a Vaisya could even lose all his property — but not 
executed. It appears therefore that capital punishment 
was imposed only when the offender belonged to the ^udra 
yarna or antyaja castes {Artha. 4. IJ. 35). Intercourse with a 
Candala woman by a twice-born man was punished with 
banishment. Manu, however, displays a great sense of equity 
and justice in his treatment of the law of adultery.®^ The 
violation of a ^udra woman by the members of three higher 
varnas was as great an offence as their violation of a woman 
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of their own The general principle followed seemed to have 
been; for violating a guarded woman the fine was 1000 
pa^as and for violating an unguarded woman the fine was 
500 panas irrespective of the varna of the offender or of the 
offended. A slight exception was, however, made if the 
woman violated belonged to the Brahmana varna. 

The same extent of protection of their chastity was, 
however, not offered to the female slaves, most of whom 
seem to have belonged to the ^suJra varna. From the state- 
ments found in the law-books it appears that the female 
slaves w^ere often compelled to lead a life of shame and that 
such a thing was considered to be quite normal. They 
were treated as mere chattels. Secretly conversing with 
the wives of others and unknowm women was quite a 
serious offence, but exceptions were made in the case of 
the wives of singers, dancers, female slaves, etc. (Manu. 
VIII. 361-63). For violating a female slave one had to pay 
a fine of twelve panas according to the Arthasastra { 4.12. 
28 ) and fifty pa^'j.as according to Yajnavalkya ( 11. 290 ). 
It is not that Yajnavalkya considered this a more serious 
offence than Kautil>a ; Yajnavalkya’s provision seems to 
cover only a special category of female slaves who were 
meant for the exclusive service of the master alone, and if 
such slaves were violated by anybody other than the master 
then the fine was fifty panas. The ordinary female slaves 
were considered to be hardly different than prostitutes and 
were thought to be objects of pleasure ; their violation 
involved a fine of only ten panas.^^ If a group of persons 
collectively violated such a female slave each had to pay a 
fine of twenty four pams* The fine for deflowering the 
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daughter of a slave who was not a slave herself was twenty 
four panas in addition to a payment of dowry and orna- 
ments according to the Arthasdstra (4. 12, 26-28), Even for 

deflowering a courtesan’s daughter one had to pay more. 

( 

than double the fine for deflowering a slave’s daughter. 
What is more, the responsibility of the unwanted mother- 
hqod that must have often resulted from the attention paid 
to these unfortunate women by their masters seems to have 
been left almost entirely to the mothers alone. "'‘As with 
cows, mares, female camels, slavd-girls, buffalo-cows, she- 
goats and ewes, it is not the begetter { or his owner ) who 

obtains the offspring When the son by a duly 

married Sudra wife of a upper varna man received very 
unkind treatment from the lawgivers, the condition of the 
son by a Suira female slave can be well imagined. However, 
if a Suira master presented his female slave with a son 
such a SOI was given the status of legal descendant and he 
could claim the half of the property of his father {ManuAX* 
179). In case there was no issue from the legally married 
wife, the son born of the female slave could take the whole 
of the property of the ^udra father according to 
Yajnavalkya,( II. 133-34 )• The Arthasdstra ( 3. 13. 23-24 ). 
includes a provision according to which a female slave 
^’could acquire emancipation by bearing a child to the 
master ; the child would also be free. Even after bearing a 
child to the master if the female slave continued to look 
after the affairs of the family, her • brothers and sisters 
also became free. In other words, such a slave practically 
acquired the status of a regular wife. We are not sure 
whether this rule was applicable to all or only to the slaves 
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of the ^udra masters. Ghoshal has, however, drawn our 
attention to an incidental reference in the Divyavadana that 
a female slave bearing a child to her master was immediately 
set free along wiih her offspring.®® The buying and selling 
of pregnant female slaves were punishable offences of the 
lowest degree according to the Arthasdstra ( 3. 13. 20. ]. 
Kautilya thus showed at least some consideration to the. 
female slaves made to bear children lo their masters. 
In spite of these provisions, however, the chastity of 
female slaves, or for that matter a slave’s daughter, was 
not given much value. While for violating an ordinary 
maiden the fine amounted to tv/o hundred panas and 
also sometimes entailed amputation, the fine for violating a 
female slave was only twelve paias.^'^ 

The institution of slavery had an important bearing on 
the Stidra’s social position. Slavery in India never assumed 
the scale and character it had in Egypt, Greece or Rome. 
Compared to its Western counterpart the slave-system in 
India was highly humane and liberal. Indian slaves were not 
reduced to the sub-human level as in the West. It was this 
basic difference in the character of Indian slavery which led 
Megasthenes to hts erroneous conclusion that all Indians 
were free and not one of them a slave, that the Indians did 
not use even aliens as slaves much less their own country 
men.®® 

Manu VIII. 41 5 classified sla\es into seven categories 
according to the way they were acquired : he who was made 
a captive under a standard, he who served for his daily food, 
he who was born in the house, he who w^as bought, he who 
was given, he who w^as inherited from ancestors and he who 
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was enslaved by way of punishment. Five of these types — 
born in the house, received in inheritance, obtained as a 
present, bought, one who accepted slavery in lieu of food 
and shelter [udaraddsa, same as bhaktaddsa of Manu) — are 
also mentioned in the Arthamstra (3. 13. 1, 20). The above 
reference in the Arthasdstra^ however, does not purport to 
be a full list of the kinds of slaves as the verse of Manu does^ 
It is likely that there were two more types of slaves 
prevalent which the Arthasdstra had no occasion to men- 
tion. So there is no reason not to accept Manu’s classifica- 
tion as authentic for the period.®® 

Among ancient Indian writers Kautilya (3. 13) deals 
with the status of slaves in greatest detail. Two different 
terms, ddsa and dhitaka, are found in the Artha-hdstra. 
A careful consideration, however, shows that there were 
important differences between the two— while the 
belonged mostly To the Sudra yarna and were the slaves 
proper, the dhitakas were comprised of the upper varna 
people who were pledged temporarily to a master as the 
result of some misfortune.eQa Ahitaka, ihQVQioxQ, should 
better be rendered as a person pledged rather than a slave 
and the dhitakas were treated in a markedly lenient way 
and were entitled to a number of privileges denied to 
Xhtddsas, This difference should not be lost sight of while 
dealing with the question of slavery in it’s relation to the 
SuJra’s social position. 

The question v/hether slavery could be imposed only on 
the Sudras or also on the members of other is difficult 

to answer. The enslaving of twice-born men was disapproved 
by both Kautilya and Manu. Manu (¥111.411-14) prescribed 
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a fine of six hundred punas for reducing an initiated twice- 
born ( safnskrtdn dvijdn, which may also mean cultured or 
educated twice-born men ) man to slavery even by a power- 
ful and wealthy Brahmana. A Ksatriya or a Vaisya under 
reduced circumstances could of course be employed by a 
Brahmana, but he could not be compelled to do the work 
of a slave. Slavery was thought to be proper 'only for 
the Sudras. In fact, the Sudras were described as natural 
slaves, whether bought or unbought, who could never get 
emancipation, for they were created by God to be the 
slaves of the Brahmanas. So there is no vagueness about 
Manu’s attitude. In the Arthasdstra ( 3. 13. 1-4 ) we come 
across an interesting statement that the selling of a minor 
drya. even if the sale was made by a kinsman, was an 
offence which was to be punished by a fine of twelve 
punas in case of a Sudra, twenty four in case of a Vaisya, 
thirty six in case of a Ksatriya, and forty eight in case 
of a Brahmana. The rigour of punishment increased, 
rising to death in case of a Brahmana, if the sale was made 
by a stranger. The same punishments were also to be given 
to the buyers and witnesses. Only for the Mlecchas it was 
no offence to sell their children into slavery ; under no 
circumstances could an drya be reduced to slavery. If this 
statement of Kautilya is taken at its face value it would 
appear that even a Sudra was not allowed to be made a 
slave. This seems unlikely. Such a line of interpretation 
directly militates against the clear evidence of Manu.*^*^ 
However, it may be pointed out that Kautilya seems to 
contrast the dry as with avaras [Artha. 2. 15. 43-44), and the 
avar as to be identifiable with the Sudras. Thus, it 
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appears that the term drya normally did not include the 
Sudras. R. S. Sharma’s suggestion appears to be quite 
reasonable that the Sudras included among the dryaprdna in 
connection with the prohibition of slavery in the Arthasdstra 
were actually sons of twice-born fathers by Sudra mothers.'^ ^ 
There seems to be general agreement among Kautilya and 
• Manu that the higher varna men were not to be reduced to 
slavery, though the fine for the violation of the rule in the 
Manusmrti is higher than that in the Arthasdstra. No such 
rule that twice-borns were not to be made slaves is to be 
found in the Ydjnavalkya-smrti, It (IL 183) only states that 
a person of a higher varna could not be employed as a slave 
by a man of a lower varna. Explaining the provision the 
Mitdksard writes that a Ksatnya could be employed by a 
Brahmana as a slave, and a Vaisya by a Ksatriya, and 
so on. 

To resolve these contradictory statements is a difficult 
task. It would be clearly wrong to assume that there were 
no slaves from the three upper varnas. The nature of the 
classification of slaves into different categories probably 
indicates that even people of higher varnas were sometimes 
forced to adopt slavery. For instan6e, it was quite likely 
that a captive in a war belonged to the Ksatriya varna or 
•one who sold himself to slavery to liquidate debt belonged 
to one of the higher varnas. Kautilya { 3. 13. 19 ) recognise 
the possibility of the capture of dryas during wars. It 
is to be further noted that the restriction about the sale 
of the dryaprdw in the Arthasdstra ( 3. 13. 1-4 ) is confined 
to the minors alone. He even allows an exception to 
the rule ; an drya minor could be sold as a slave when 
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the family was m distress for livelihood { Artha. 3. 13. 5 ). 
It IS possible that such persons of higher vanias who were 
made slaves were treated more leniently and could get 
back their free status after serving for a specified short 
period or by paying a suitable ransom. Probably the term 
uhitaka of the Arthasastra denotes those twice-born persons 
of reduced circumstances who were forced to pledge or sell, 
themselves or their dependents. This terminological 
distinction was not maintained by later writers and the 
word ddsa came to stand both for slaves proper and pledged 
persons. 

Ahitakas or pledged persons were given the protection of 
a number of liberal rules. Their children remained free, 
they retained their personal inheritance and also could earn 
for themselves, if the earning did not interfere with their 
duties towards their master. To make a pledged person 
perform unclean work like picking up corpses or excretions 
or leavings of food ; or to make a pledged woman attend 
the master bathing naked : or if the master abused, hurt or 
dishonoured a female pledge ; any of these would automati- 
cally secure the freedom of the pledge and the master would 
forfeit the right to"^ monetary compensation or price. For 
violating a pledged female nurse or defiling a pledged 
female maiden, the master had to pay a fine and compensa- 
tion to the wronged girl and he forfeited the price money. 
On payment of monetary compensation or a suitable ransom 
an ahitaka could buy his freedom.'^ 

The dasas, not favoured with the same degree of modera- 
tion, were also treated quite well.'^~a A slave below eight 

years could not be compelled to do vile work or be sent to 
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a foreign land without kinsmen. A pregnant female slave 
could not be sold or pledged without making arrangement 
for her confinement. We have already seen that bearing the 
master’s child secured the freedom of female slaves. A slave 
was given the right to possess private property by Kautilya 
which was to be inherited by bis kinsmen after his death. 
Jn absence of kinsmen the master would inherit it. A slave 
could also buy his emancipation. Generally speaking, the 
slaves were hardly distinguishable from domestic servants 
and were treated as members of the master’s family. 
Repeated advice is given to treat them well and kindly. 
Manu ( IV. 180-85 ) asks the householder not to quarrel with 
the members of his own family and slaves and to bear with 
equanimity even harsh words from them. In this respect 
the slaves are put in the same category as the master’s wife 
and children. In some respects the ddsas were treated 
more honourably than ordinary Sudras — they were included 
among the five categories of Sudras whose food was accept- 
able to the Brahmanas.'^^b 

The legal literature of the period disallowed the ^udras 
practically from all political rights. However, there are 
reasons to suspect that this expresses more the attitude 
of the writers than the actual condition. Both Kautilya 
( 8. 2. 21 ) and Manu ( IV. 61 ) strongly disapprove of the 
idea of a Sudra ruler. A king of noble birth would 
command automatic respect and obedience and is 
preferable, even if he be weak, over a base born king says 
Kautilya. A country where a Sudra rules is unfit for 
habitation by a sndtaka, Manu ordains, Brahma^as are 
asked not to accept gift from kings of non-Ksatriya descent. 
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Bias against low-born kings was not typical of Brahmanical 
literature alone. An echo of the same is also found in the 
Milindapanha.^ ^ These statements indicate that Sudra 
rulers were not entirely unknown. It^is not unlikely that 
the term Sudra ruler here also included the kings of foreign 
descent of the post-Mauryan period. These rulers were 
mostly followers of heretical sects.^"^ According to Pargiten 
some mleccha and Sudra kings ruled over certain states in 
the regions of Sindh u, Saurastra, Kashmir, etc.'^^a 

It was not only the kingship, the Sudras could hardly 
aspire to any higher administrative post either. For 
example, for the appointment of an awidO ^3 the nobility of 
birth was regarded as one of the important qualifications by 
both Kautilya and Manu. Manu warns that the kingdom 
where the Sudra settles law sinks down the morass ; a 
Brahmana even though not learned was better qualified to 
be appointed a judge than a Sudra. From Kautilya, ( 1. 11, 
12 ) however, we know that certain groups of Sudras were 
associated with the state espionage system. From the 
Arthasdstra it also appears that the bulk of the army was 
recruited from the Vaisya and Sudra population, especially 
from the Sudras, though the core of the army consisted of 
well trained hereditary Ksatriya troops." Some successful 
Sudra families of a slightly later period than ours are 
known to have undertaken the duties of the Ksatriya and 
achieved Ksatriya status. The cases of Ranadurjaya of the 
sixth century and the founder of the well-known Kakatlyas 
have been cited by Derrett."® The Sudras, thus barring 
some exceptions, did not have much place in the political 
life of the country. Like the social and the economic, in 
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this field also, as it appears from Manu’s negative state- 

^ r 

ments, only a few influential members of the Sudra 
community probably held some administrative positions. 

We may conclude that the economic growth of the 
period made a section of the Sudras quite prosperous. The 
startling political changes of the post-Mauryan period also 
^brought in hordes of foreign invaders into whose hands the 
political supremacy passed and who in the eyes of the 
orthodox were equal to the Madras. This too helped to 
strengthen the social position of the fourth As the 

foreign tribes, the Indo-Greeks, Sakas and Ku^anas were 
gradually integrated into the Hindu society, the attitude 
towards the !§udras started softening. However, it would be 
wrong to assume that the whole varna derived equally the 
benefits of the consequent social changes. In reality, it was 
the upper crust of the Sudra population, the independent 
farmers and the prosperous artisans, with its economic 
power that registered a real improvement up the social 
ladder. For the bulk of the varm^ the landless labourer and 
the wage earner, the pattern of life remained the same, a 
servile existence on a pittance from the employer. 



Chapter VI 


Mixed Castes and other Diverse Elements 

From the very early period the realities of the society 
never corresponded to the theory of four fold varna, 
divisions. Quite a number of professional groups such 
as kaimdra, carmamna, taksan^tXc.^ are mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. It is not possible to determine whether 
these professional groups had already acquired caste- 
character during the Vedic age; positive eMdence to 
this effect is found from a later period. Certain social 
groups, the so-called out-castes, like the CandMas and 
the Paulkasas with whom upper sections of the society 
did not have any communion are also found mentioned 
in the later Vedic literature. Moreover, there are 
indications that the Rathakara and Nisada were 
gradually falling apart from the loosely formed Vis and 
acquiring the character of independent castes. The 
Rathakara, e.g., was not a member of any of the three 
higher varnas^ buf unlike the Sudras he had the privilege 
of consecrating sacred fire. Some sort of sacramental 
privilege w^as granted to the Nisadas also.^ Besides, a 
few tribes like the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, 
Mutibas, etc., belonging to the lowest strata of the society, 
are also mentioned. However, these tribes according to a 
legend in the Aitareya Brdhmana (33.6) descended from the 
recalcitrant sons of Visvamitra, an implication which was 
further elaborated in the Manusmrti that originally they 
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belonged to the higher social order and that their degrada- 
tion was the result of their refusal to conform to the expect- 
ed standard of conduct. 

Attempts were^made to extend and modify varna 
theory to make room for the inclusion of these heterogene- 
ous elements in itAa The concept of mixed castes was thus 
^developed. Sometimes an attempt was also made to 
accommodate the different ethnic groups, both indigenous 
aborigines and foreign invaders, into the body social. Some 
of these warrior classes were absorbed into the society by 
labelling them as vratyas i.e., those who got degenerated and 
lost the purity of descent due to the non-observance of 
prescribed rules of conduct. Moreover, the caste status was 
not always completely fixed or static. The scale of social 
mobility, ab intra and ah extra, the movement from one 
group to another within the society itself or the absorption 
of outside elements, could not have been negligible. 
The internal mobility was rationalised by the theory of 
jdtyutkarsa and jdtyapakarsa* Similarly relics of the 
admittance of outside elements are found in the concept of 
yrdtyas. Already by the time of Panini a vigorous 
movement to Aryanise some of these external ethnic groups 
had developed. Such terms as brdhmariakrtah and 
ksatriyakxtah clearly show that all Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas were not natural, some were naturalised.^ The 
Kdtydyana Srauta Sutra ( XXII. 4. 3-30 ) prescribes the 
performance of vrdtyastoma rituals by which the vrdtya 
could be admitted into the Aryan sogiety.® Although a 
few of the absorbed ethnic groups and tribes succeeded in 
attaining such high ranks as those of Ksatriyas or even 
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Brahmanas, the vast majority were put into the category of 
the so-called mixed castes. 

The theory that was most frequently invoked to explain 
the heterogeneous character of the society was that of the 
intermixture of castes as the result of irregular unions bet- 
ween the members of different varnas and castes. Probably 
presaged in some vague statements in the Brhaddranyakcs 
upanisad and Panini/ the theory finds its most elaborate 
exposition in the Maiiusmrti. Even if we assume that such 
union between members of different castes was not too infre- 
quent an occurence — Yudhisthira. e.g.. in the Vanaparvan 
(180-31.33) states that it is difficult to ascertain the caste of 
human beings on account of the confusion of all varnas ; 
all sorts of men are always begetting offspring on ail sorts of 
women — the theory can hardly be given more credit than a 
palpably artificial attempt to rationalise the existence of 
multiple social groups within the framework of the varna 
theory and it has been deservedly rejected by scholars 
as of little practical validity.® 

According to the census figures of 1961 the combined 
strength of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes total 
up to about 95 millions accounting for a little more than 
one-fifth of the total population of India. In the pre- 
Mohammadan India the proportion of the depressed classes 
to the higher varnas could not have been lower — many 
of them sought escape by embracing Islam, Sikhism. 
Christianity, etc. To accept the validity of the theory of 
mixture of castes we would be led to assume the prevalence 
of inter-caste marriages on a very vast scale, which in a 
society constantly fed on the idea of varna distinctions 
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was extremely unlikely. It was a part of the royal duty to 
enforce varna regulations and "maintain social order by 
preventing miscegenation and confusion of castes. It is thus 
impossible to conceive of any large scale ‘improper’ marri- 
ages. Formation of a new caste or sub-caste could be the 
result of diverse causes — deviation from the rule of conduct 
proper for the caste, non-observance of the rules of food 
and drink, lapse on the part of female members, migra- 
tion to a new place, etc., all leading to the isolation 
of the offending family or groups of families from 
the parent community giving birth to a new caste or 
ub-caste.5a 

Howsoever unreliable the varijiasaftikara theory may be as 
an explanation of the genesis of vaiious social groups, it 
at least proves the disfavour with which admixture of 
castes was looked on, and on that score deserves some 
attention.® Of the two types of inter-caste marriages the 
attitude towards the anuloma was more liberal than towards 
the pratiloma* Though savarna marriage was the most 
approved form of marriage, barring Apastamba (II. 6. 13. 
1-4) other writers permit anuloma marriages. Manu (X. 
10, 41) even allows the six anuloma castes to perform the 
rites peculiar to the dvijas while he brands the pratiloma 
castes as Sudras. About the status of the offspring of 
anuloma marriages, the general view was that the children 
would get the yar^a of the father if born of a wife of the 
next lower varna.^o, Manu (X. 6), however, does not give 
them the same varna as that of the father because they 
are said to be tainted by the varr^a of the mother. Visnu 
(16. 2) takes an entirely different position and states that 
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tde \arna of the mother decides that of the children in the 
case of anuloma marriages. Although it \^as the pratiloma 
marriages for which severest condemnations were reserved, 
the attitude towards anuloma marriages was one of acquie- 
scence rather than of approval. The term admixture of 
caste ( varna salnkara or only sanikdra ) at least in some 
circles was applied impartially to the offspring of both 
anuloma and pratiloma unions." 

The difference among the writers w^as not confined only 
to the attitude towards different types of inter-caste unions. 
They also display substantial divergences of opinion 
regarding the names and derivations of individual castes. 
According to Manu (X.8), Yajhavalkya (L 91). Kautilya 
(3. 7. 21), etc., the Ambastba is an anuloma caste born of a 
marriage of a Brahmana with a Vaisya woman. Gautama 
(4. 14), as interpreted by Haradatta, makes the Ambastha 
an issue of a Ksatriya male and Vaisya female. An Abhira 
is described in the Manusmjii (X. 15) as a child of a 
Brahmana by an Ambastha girl, w'hiie the Mahdbhdrata 
(Sabhaparvan, 51. 12) explains that the Abhiras descended 
to the level of the ^udras on account of losing contact with 
the Brahmanas and the Mahdbhdsya (on Panini 1. 2. 72) 
expressly states that the Abhiras were a caste distinct from 
the Sudras. A Pulkasa (Paulkasa. Pukkusa) according to 
Manu (X. 18) is the offspring of a Nisada male from a 
Sudra female, while according to Kautilya (3. 7. 31) he is 
the offspring of a Nisada male and Ugra female. Similarly, 
a Kukkuta according to Kautilya (3. 7,31) is born of a 
Ugra male and Nisada female, whereas according to Manu 
(X. 18) he is the offspring of a Vaisya by a Nisada wife. 
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According to Usanas (17) a Pulkasa is the offspring of the 
^udra male by a Ksatriya woman, according to Vasistha 
(18.5) and Visnu (16.5) on the other hand he is the 
offspring of a Vai^ya by a Ksatriya female. A Karana 
is a vrdtya Ksatriya in the Manusmrti ( X.22 ), whereas 
according to Gautama ( 4.17 ) and Yajhavalkya ( 1.92 ) a 
^Karana is an anuloma child born of a marriage between a 
Vaisya male and a Stidra female. The Mahdbhdrata (1. 115, 
43), however, tells us that Dhrtarastra had a Karana son 
called Yuyutsu by a Vaisya woman. The instances of such 
discrepancies are innumerable and hardly need recounting. 
These prove that apart from a common reliance on the 
theory of admixture of castes, different authors, since they 
were not sure of their facts, tried to explain the origin of 
the multiple castes as best as they could, depending mainly 
on the existing conditions they found around them. 
Moreover, another fact that clearly emerges from the 
descriptions of the so-called mixed castes is that mostly 
these were thinly disguised professional groups. It was 
occupation, more than parentage, that was consideied to 
be the real index of the caste status of these people. Manu 
thus writes : ‘These races, (which origin^ate) in a confusion 
(of the castes and) have been described according to their 
fathers and mothers, may be known by their occupations 
whether they conceal or openly show themselves.” A man 
would reveal his origin by his acts even if he tried to 
conceal his parentage.® 

The list of the so-called mixed castes went on lengthen- 
ing till it was conceded that they were in fact innumer- 
able.®;, The best and the most logical theoretical statement 
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in this regard can be found in the works of the medieval 
commentators like Visvarupa and Medhatithi.^® They 
in the first instance speak of a total of sixty mixed castes 
and tnen accept the possibility of innumerable further 
mixing between themselves. These sixty were : six 
primary anulomas and six primary pratilomas, twenty- four 
secondary anulomas springing from the union of the six 
anulomas with the four varnas and twenty-four secondary 
pratilomas arising from the union of the six pratilomas with 
the four varnas. 

The six primary anulomas were Murdhavasikta, 
Ambastha and Nisada or Parasava ( begotten by the 
Brahmana on Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra females respective- 
ly), Mahisya and Ugra (begotten by the Ksatriya on Vaisya 
and Sudra wives respectively) and Karana (the Vaisya’s 
son by the Sudra wife) (Yn/. I, 91-92). Although Manu 
(X. 8-10) refers to the existence of six castes^ he 

names only three of them, namely, Ambastha, Nisada and 
Ugra, In the Sutras and the Arthasdstra also we find that 
generally only three have been specified A This is quite 
in keeping with the theory that the child begotten on the 
wife of the next lower varna belongs to the vania of the 
father. It appears that by the days of Yajnavalkya the 
theory had lost its validity and the attitude towards all 
forms of mixed marriages became more hardened. About 
the names of the primary anuloma castes, other than the 
fact that some mention only three of them, there was no 
significant difference among our authorities — practically the 
same names appear in various lists. 

The six primary pratilomas, minor variations are found, 
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were Candala, Vaidehaka, Suta, Ksattri, Magadha and 
Ayogava (the table next page). 

Regarding the subsidiary mixed castes arising from the 
union of the four varnas with the twelve original mixed 
{(i anulomas 6 pratilomas) the unions between 
the primary mixed castes themselves, we encounter some 
^significant disagreements. Such castes are listed at varying 
length in the different texts of the period, the most exten- 
sive being the fist in the Manusmrti. About the actual 
derivation of these castes through their parentage again we 
find substantial difference. Some of these subsidiaxy mixed 
castes are however, found common to quite a few of our 
lists. It appears that prejudice against these people was 
particularly widespread and was shared by a number of 
authors. The castes common to different Brahmanical 
lists were Vainas, Pulkasas, Kukkutakas, ^vapakas. other 
than the twelve primary mixed castesA^ It is interesting 
to note that Buddhist texts repeatedly label five castes, the 
Candala, Vena. Nisada, Pukkusa and Rathakara, as low- 
born {hinajdti)^^ Combining these twolines of evidences 
we may conclude that Candala. Vena (or Vaina), Pukkusa 
(or Paulkasa), Rathakara, Kukkutakas &nd Svapakas were 
probably the most despised castes and they represented the 
lowest ranks of the social ladder. We may now turn our 
attention to some aspects of their lives. 

It appears that some occupational groups like weaver, 
basket-maker, flute-maker, those who subsisted on hunting 
wild animals, etc., were originally non-Aryans, but they 
retained their independent economic status and could not 
be reduced to the rank of the dasas who formed the nucleus 
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of the Sudra varna. These erstwhile independent non- 
Aryan occupational groups were later absorbed into the 
society as mixed castes. A similar fate befell the groups 
of public entertainers, acrobats, rope-walkers, jugglers, 
snake-charmers, dancers, musicians, drummers, pipers, etc. 
The hereditary character of the professions and the scant 
respectability of their jobs led them to live a group life of 
isolation and gave them a close knit character of caste. 
In the Smftis the distinction between the non- Aryan tribes 
and the offspring of the irregular unions between the 
members of the Aryan varnas has been drawn very thinly 
or not at alL^® 

Ever since the Vedic period Candala has been a synonym 
for contempt. The Chandogya Upanisad ( V.10.7 ) ranks 
him with dogs and pigs. According to the Smrtis he is 
tho pratiloma issuQ a, ^udra by a Brahmana wife. This 
lapse on the part of the Brahmana woman, howsoever 
inexcusable in the eyes of the orthodox, does not probably 
fully explain the abhorence in which a Candala was held. 
"The lowest of all men’, "unspeakable’, ‘raven of ill omen’, 
etc., are the usual adjectives used for him. The contempt 
felt for the Candalas appears to have been due to their 
unclean and low occupation. Originally they might have 
been a non-Aryan tribal group, as has been suggested by 
FickA^^ Manu (X. 51-56) says that the Candalas and 
Svapakas were to^have their dwellings outside the villages, 
they were to dress themselves with the discarded garments 
of the dead, their ornaments were to be made of iron. The 
Arthaidstra (2. 4. 23) fixed the vicinity of the cremation 
ground as the appropriate quarter where the Can<jalas 
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were to live. These suggest that the occupation of Candala 
included the disposal of the dead. It was their appointed 
duty to carry out of the house the bodies of those who 
died without relatives. The corpse-J)urners who are 
mentioned along with the Nisada, Vena, etc., in the 
Milindapahha were probably the Candaias.^^ The 
Rdmdyana (l.JS.lOf) describes the Candalas as of dark^ 
complexion with dishevelled locks, smeard with the ashes 
of the crematorium and adorned with iron ornaments. 
Apart from working at the crematorium the CandMas also 
acted as executioners. According to Visnu (XVI. 11,14), 
corroborated also by Manu ( X.56 ), the calling of the 
Candala was to act as hangman or public executioner of 
the criminals sentenced to death. The Candala’s duty as 
executioner is also referred to in the Anusdsanaparvan 
(48.11). lnt]iQArthasdstra(}.3.2%) we find the Candala 
engaged for whipping offenders. In order to supplement 
his meagre income the Candala had recourse to hunting 
and animal trapping {Sdntiparvan, 138.23,114). He also 
kept such animals as dogs and donkeys (Manu, X. 51), 
presumably for hunting and as beasts of burden. He also 
probably made s8me money from an occasional show of 
acrobatics and dog fights.^® 

The disabilities that the Candala was subjected to were 
so widespread and numerous that he was reduced to a 
sub-human existence. An outcast, he had to live outside 
the precincts of the city or village settlement and could 
not move about freely. He was not allowed to enter the 
habitational area of the upper class during night,^® The 
well that he drew water from became unfit for use by 
14 
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members of other castes. Not only physical contact with 

4 

him but even the wind wafting from him or a mere sight 
of him were defiling.^®^ \ji3.Jataka (Matahga) story we 
find two daughters of genteel folk feeling so outraged 
because they accidentally had caught a glimpse of a 
Candala that they washed their eyes with perfumed water 
^for purification. There was of course no question of their 
receiving any opportunity for education — a student of the 
Vedas was forbidden to study at a village where Candalas 
lived and had to stop reciting the Vedas even if noise made 
by CajHidalas at a distance was heard and was to fast for 
three days as atonement. Even when a Candala tried to 
sneak into an institution to improve his lot with education 
he was easily discovered because of his language and turned 
out.^” Perchance the Candalas touched one of the higher 
order or came near the residences of the ‘decent folk’ they 
not only committed a legal offence and were fined for 
the same ( Artha, 3. 19. 8-10 ), but also ran the danger of 
being mobbed and lynched. That the actual condition of 
the Candalas was not much different from the one suggest- 
ed by the Smvti rules is indicated by the numeious stories 
in the Jdtakas (III. 233, IV. 376, 390, VI. 156, etc.) and the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. Fa-Hien’s description 
that the Candalas entering a market or public place had to 
announce their approach by striking a piece of wood to give 
passers by time to clear out of their defiling presence shows 
the reality and the extent of the untouchability prevalent in 
the society. 

The Pulkasas or Paulkasas ( variants Fukkusa. Pukkasa, 
etc., are also found) were another despised caste mentioned 
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from the time of the later Vedic period, Paulkasa has been 
branded as a mixed caste but there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion regarding his actual descent. According 
to Baudhayana (L 9. 13) and Maim (X. 15) a Nisada on a 
Sudra female gives birth to Paulkasa, according to Kautilya 
(3, 7. 31) a Nisada on a Ugra female produces a Paulkasa. 
According to Vasistha ( XVIJL 5 ) and Visnu ( XVI, 5 ) 
Paulkasa is the offspring of a Vaisya from a Ksatriya 
woman and according to a still third school^^ he was the 
child of a union between a Ksatriya mother and a Sudra 
father. Naturally therefore, there was some difference of 
opinion regarding his occupation. According to the 
Vaikhdnasa Smdrta Sutra (X. 14) he lived by making and 
selling liquors, whereas the Agnipurdija (151. 51) states that 
the occupation of the Paulkasa was hunting. The same 
view is also found in the Vasistha and Visnu Dharma 
Sutras. Manu’s (X. 49) opinion is also practically the 
same, hunting and trapping animals that live in the holes 
was his occupation. In the Pali literature Pukkusa has 
been described as caster of flower. Puppha chaddaka. The 

exact nature of the work this phrase connotes is difficult 
♦ 

to determine. Pick surmises that they were engaged in 
cleaning temples and palaces.^® But in a society where 
untoiichability of an extreme type seems to have been 
prevalent it seems doubtful that a caste invariably 
associated with the Candalas would be allowed to 
enter the precincts of temples. Rhys Davids opined 
that the Pukkusas were a non-Aryan tribe who earned 
their living by means of refuse clearing.^® This seems more 
reasonable. 
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The social status of the Pulkasas was as bad as that of 

• 

the Candalas with w^hom they are almost always found 
associated. The medieval commentator KsIrasvamI says 
that the Pukkusa was the same as mt’tapdr^ The 
Mahdbhasya (!• 475 ; Panmi IL 4. 10) mentions the mrtapds 
along with the Candalas as niravasita Sudra, meaning that 
a vessel used by them for taking food remained unlit to be 
used by any other caste and could not be purified even by 
fire. As far as the occupation was concerned, the Epics 
seem to have made little distinction between the Candalas 
and the mrtapds and associate them with cremation and 
disposal of dead.^^ 

Nisada, also called Parasava, according to the Smrti 
and allied literature was an anuloma caste, an offspring of 
the Brahmana father and s5udra mother."’® It is, however, 
clear that originally the NisMas were a non-Aryan ethnic 
group. The appellation probably covered the friendly 
non-Aryans who were not included in the Aryan social 
organisation, but were treated as ‘the first among the 
outsiders’ immediately below the l^udra yarna. The Nirukta 
(III. 8) explaining the term states that accord- 

ing to Aupamanyava the five people were the four yar^^as 
with the Nisadas as the fifth. A Nisada was also given 
some sacramental rights — a Nisada chieftain could perform 
and offer earn to the god Rudra.^® One giving 
away everything in a visvajit sacrifice was allowed to 
stay in a Nisada settlement and Partake of their food.^®^ 
Although the social position of the Nisadas during the 
Vedic age was not so low as in later periods, he had 
already started attracting scorn and disdain because of hifr 
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Bon-Aryan origin. The statement in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana ( 37.7 ) that the NisMas or thieves or evil doers 
rob a wealthy man in a forest, throwing him in a well, 
may be taken as an example. Explaining the etymology 
of the term Nisada the Nirukta writes : ‘sin sits down in 
him’.^® The description of the Nisadas as dark and 
dwarfish with snub nose and red eyes and living in 
mountains and forests, denotes their non-Aryan origin. In 
fact, the inadequacy of the the theory of anuloma origin 
of the Nisada became so obvious that the Smrti commen- 
tators had to gloss o\er the difficulty by suggesting that 
these Nisadas ( i.e., offspring of the Brahmana male and 
the Sadra female) were different from the Nisadas who 
live by catching fish.^ * Fishing, plying boats and hunting 
seem to have been the occupations of the NisMas. In the 
Ramayana Guha, the Nisada king, had at his command a 
ffeet of boats and helped Rama to cross the Ganges. These 
professions with a very poor economic return not only 
made the material status of the Nisadas low but also 
brought a decline in their social and ritual status during 
the post vedic period — Nisada’s food became a taboo, the 
vedic study was halted for a day in the village a Nisada 
entered, and finally the Nisadas came to be equated with 
Candalas.®'^^ 

The Venu ( Vaina, Vena ), also called Venukara or 
Velukara (bamboo workers), are grouped together with the 
Candala, Pukkusa, Rathakara, etc., as low boms in 
Buddhist literature. In the list of crafts mentioned in the 
Milindapahha ( p. 331 ) the Vena appears along with 
chavaddhaka (corpse burner i.e., Candalas), Pupphachadaka 
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(Pukkasa ?) and Nisada. Yajiiavalkya (01. 207) also 
associates the Vena with PiOkasas. In the Smrti literature 
Vena or Vaina, as is to be expected, has been labelled as a 
mixed caste. Manu (X, 19) describes the Vaina as the 

I* 

offspring of a Vaidehaka male and an Ambastha female, 
KauUlya (3. 7. 32) while deriving the Vaina from the same 
parentage makes the Ambastha the father and the 
Vaidehaka the mother. Yajhavalkya is silent regarding 
the parentage of the Vena or Vaina. The Mitdksard (on 
Yaj. III. 207), however, agrees with Manu that the Vaina 
is the offspring of a Vaidehaka father and an Ambastha 
mother. Vasistha (XVOI. 2) on the other hand describes 
the Vaina as a pratiloma caste springing from an inverse 
union of a Sudra male and a Ksatriya female. Baudhayana 
makes contradictory statements regarding the origin of 
the Vaina ; at one place (1. 8. 10) he describes the Vaina as 
a Pratiloma child of a Ugra male and a Ksatriya female and 
at another (1. 9. 12) as born of a Vaidehaka father and an 
Ambastha mother. 

In view of similar differences of opinion among our 
authorities it is not possible to determine the precise 
occupation of the Vena. Buddhist literature normally 
describes the Vena as basket-maker or bamboo worker ; 
we find him going to the forest in search of bamboo and 
reed to ply hi,s trade {Jat, IV. 251). In the medieval Smrti 
commentaries also we find the same description of his 
profession.^® According to one reading of the Arthasdstra 
a Vaina was a Rathakara by profession.®® The Arthasdstra 
(2. 4. 13) also speaks of bamboo workers [vemkdra] who 
were to dwell in the western quarter of the city along with 
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such other craftsmen as workers in wool, yarn, leather, 
armour, etc., who all were probably Sudras, Manu on the 
other hand describes the function of the Vena as beating 
drums, presumably to announce state proclamations and 
orders, a job which till very recently was entrusted to the 
members of the depressed classes. As a drum-beater or a 
basket-maker, the Vena’s social position was very low, his 
food, for example was unacceptable {Manu, IV. 215). 

The Rathakaras illustrate the gradual decline m the 
social status of a group of people who were once considered 
highly important. In the Artkarvaveda the Rathakara 
(chariot-maker) and Karmara (smith) are mentioned along 
with rdjan, rdjakrt, suta and grdmani as important groups 
of people whose obedience the king was particularly 
anxious for. Sutas and also sometimes Rathakaras were 
counted among the ‘jewels’ [ratnins) of the state. 
Rathakaras were not merely an industrial population but 
had acquired a definite social status and were treated 
almost as a caste. Jaimini in his Piirvamimdfnsd Sutra 
(VI. 1. 44-50) discussing the Vedic evidence about their 
social position states that although they were inferior to 
the three higher ^varnas, they were not Sudras (i.e., were 
superior to them) and had the right to consecrate sacred 
fire. In the Grhya Sutras we find references to the 
upanayana of ihe Rathakaras. But already by the period 
of the Sutras the Rathakara’s position seems to have started 
declining. Maybe with the disappearance of the Vedic 
society the importance and utility of the chariot-maker’s 
trade declined. In the Baudhdyana Dharma Sutra (I. 9. 6) 
the. Rathakara is described as an anuloma caste, the 
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offspring of a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother. 
Yajnavalkya (I, 95) proceeded a step further and labelled 
both of his parents themselves as anulomas ^ — the Mahisya 
(offspring of Ksatriya male and Vaisya female) father and 
the Karana (offspring of Vaisya male and Sudra female) 
mother. In certain other texts we find the Rathakara 
described as the issue of a clandestine inverse union prati-^ 
loma) between a Ksatriya male and a Brahmana female,^® 
The original occupation of the Rathakara, as the very 
name suggests, was chariot building which in other words 
may be described as carpentry of a specialised nature. In 
fact, in Vedic literature the Rathakara is very often found 
associated with the taksaka (carpenter). In Buddhist 
literature, however, we sometimes find leather working 
and cobbling included among the functions of the 
Rathakara However, the memory of their once glorious 
past was not completely forgotten by the Rathakaras. 
Even during the historical period they sometimes claimed 
equality with the Brahmanas.^^ How far this represented 
their actual condition and not merely their aspiration 
remains doubtful. 

Like the Rathakaras, another sociaL group, the Sutas 
also suffered a social decline during the posUVedic period. 
The Sutas and the Rathakaras seem to have had an 
association with each other because both were occupation- 
ally connected with the chariot, one with building and the 
other with manning it. Sutas were included among the 
jewels of the state and described as king makers. In the 
Vedic polity, therefore, the Sutas held a position of power 
and prestige. In later literature, however, the Sutas 
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are described as a pratiloma caste, the issue of a Ksatriya 
male and a Briilimana female. The occupation of the Suta^ 
according to the Sm^tis v'as chariot driving and managing 
horses. As the charioteer of the king the Suta was a com- 
panion of the king in battlefields and also presumably 
enjoyed access to the court and roval palace. He was there- 
fore uniquely placed to study the royal way of life and 
came to be looked upon as the storehouse and preserver of 
the tradition of \aiour and gaiiantry of the heroes of yore. 
The function ot :he Sutas has thus often been described 
as that of the bara ana inspire: of the king by reminding 
him of his true auiies. During our peiiod, as it appears 
from the Sm/tis, his actual social position, however, did 
not measure up to mo:e than that of the hoise attendant.^^^*- 
We find different \ers 10 n 5 regarding the origin of the 
Kukkutakas — divergent accounts are found even within the 
same text. Baudhayana ti. 8. 12 <k 1. 9. 14) makes him an 
offspring by turn of a Vaisya and a Sudra on a Nisada 
female. Manu (x. 18; also describes tiie Kukkutaka as a 
Sudra's child by the Nisada wife. According to these 
derivations a Kukkutaka was an anuloma. born of a Vaisya 
or a Sudra father and an mother (Nisada) : they 

run contrary to an earlier statement of Baudhayana (1. 8. 81 
that the Kukkutaka was the issue of an inverse union. 
Kautilya (3. 7.31) traces the Kukkutaka’s origin from 
anuloma castes on both father's and mother’s sides — 
Kukkutaka is begotten by an Ugra on a Nisada female. 
About the Kukkutaka, only on one point do our authorities 
seem to agree, he is regarded as the opposite number of the 
Pulkasa. The union of the castes giving birth to 
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Kukkutaka would give birth to Pulkasa if the castes of the 
father and mother were exchanged u e. the caste of the 
father of Kukkutaka would be the caste of the mother m 
case of Pulkasa and vice versa. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Kukkutakas had an intimate relation and a possible 
kinship with the Pulkasas. The occupation of the 
Kukkutakas has not been specified m the Smrti texts 
of our period, but from the name Kukkutaka and their 
possible relationship with the Pulkasas we may surmise 
that their (Kukkutakas’) occupation was not far removed 
from that of the latter, i. e. hunting and trapping of birds 
and animals. 

Sharing a common pattern of living with the Candaias, 
the Svapakas were subjected to the same social disdain. 
According to Manu (X. 51-56) the Ssvapakas had to stay 
outside the precincts of the normal habitat of other folk 
along with the Candalas, they were asked to dwell prefer- 
bly near the crematorium and help in the disposal of dead 
and act as executioners for criminals condemned to the 
death sentence. They also seem to have worked as. 
scavengers which might have been their normal profession. 
In the Mar kandeyapurdna (8. 81-83, 86, 96), no distinction 
has been made between the Svapaka and the Candala. The 
Smxtis normally describe a Svapaka as born ol a union 
between the Ugra and’ the Ksatri — the Ugra father and 
the Ksatri mother, or a Ksatri father and a Ugra mother.^ ^ 
There are some hints suggesting that in some circle the 
theory was current that like the Candalas the Svapakas too 
originated trom the most reprehensible kind of liaison 
between a Brahmana female and a low caste male, an 
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Ambastha or even a Candala, Another reason ’'.vhv the 
Svapakas were held in contempt was probably their eating 
habits — they took dog’s flesh®^. 

After this brief survey of the life and condition of some 
of the more frequently mentioned mixed castes, we may 
now turn our attention to the ideas, principles and pre- 
judices leading to their exclusion from the mam streams^ of 
the society. The Manusrnrti, because it gi\es us by far 
the most detailed information regarding these people, 
reflects best the nature and extent of the prejudices leading 
to certain social groups being designated as mixed castes. 
Other than the ones discussed above, the nar ed castes 
mentioned m the .Vanusjjirti were : Avrta, Abhira,. 
Dhigvana, Sairandhra, Maitreyaka, Margava or Kaivarta, 
Karavara, Andhra, Meda, Pandusopaka. Ahindika Cuhcu, 
Madgu, etc. Besides these a list of the vraiyas is also given 
The vrdtyas, as defined by Manu (X. 20), were “Those (sons) 
whom the twice born beget on wives of equal caste, but 
who, not fulfilling their sacred duties, are excluded from 
the Savitri”. The vrdtyas from the Brahmanas were 
Bhurjakantaka, Avantya, Vatadhana, Puspadha, and 
Saikha ; from fhe Ksatriyas were Jhalla, Malla, Licchavi, 
Nata, Karana, Khasa and Dravida ; from the Vai^yas were 
Sudhanvan, Acarya, Karusa, Vijanman, Maitra and 
Satvata.^® A further group of Ksatriya tribes who had 
descended to the level of the Sudras for not following 
Brahmanical precepts are also mentioned. They were the 
Paundrakas, Kodas, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, ^akas, 
Paradas, Pahlavas, Cinas, Kiratas, Daradas, and KhasasA^a 
And finally, we find the very significant statement that all 
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the tribes which were not included among the four varnas 
were known by the common appellation of dasyus 
whether they spoke a Mleccha or an Aryan tongue {Manu» 
X, 45). 

The way Manu interspersed the discussion on the origin 
and social position of the mixed castes among the same on 
the vrdtyas and the degraded Ksatriya tribes, perhaps 
Indicates that be was not conscious of any sharp demarca- 
tion between them, and that in his eyes they all belonged 
to the same social genus. The Dasyu is described at one 
place as a mixed caste [Manu. X. 32) and at another as a 
non-Aryan tribe [Manu. X. 45). The Karana described as 
a mixed caste elsewhere [Ydj. I, 92) has been described as a 
vrdtya Ksatriya by Manu (X. 22). The Dravidas and Khasas 
are described both as Vratya Ksatriyas and as people who 
degenerated into Sudras (Manu X. 22, 44). 

The occupational correlation of some of the mixed castes 
IS given below on the basis of Manu : — 


Caste 

Sairandhra 

Maitreyaka 


Margava or 
Kaivana or 
Dasa 
Kara vara 


Father Mother Occupation Reference 

Dasyu Ayogava Toileting & Manu,, 

personal -service X. 32 

Vaidehaka Music 8c singing Manu., 

praises of great X. 33 
men 

Nisada Boating Manu., 

X. 34 

” Vaidehaka Leather Manu., 

working X. 36 
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Caste 

Father Mother 

Occupation 

Reference 

Andhra 

Vaidehaka Karavara 

SlaugUter of 

Manu., 



wild animals 


Med a 

Vaidehaka Nisada 

Slau-»ghter of 

Manu., 



wild animals 

X. 36, 48 

Pandusopaka Candala Vaidehaka Working on 

Manucj 



cane and 

X. 37 



bamboo 


Ahindika 

Nisada 

not specified 

Manu.- 




X. 3^ 

Sopaka 

Candala PuKkasa 

Execution of 

Manu. 5 



criminals 

X. 38 

Antya- 

” Nisada 

Employed m 

Manu., 

vasayin 


burial ground X. 39 

Sutas 

Ksatriya Brahmana 

Management 

Mann., 



of horses and 

X. 11, 47 



chariots 


Ambasthas 

Brahmana Vaisya 

Art of healing Manu., 




X. 8, 47 

Vaidehaka 

Vaisya Brahmana 

Service of 

Manu., 



women 

X. 11,47 

Magadha 

” Ksatriya 

trade 

Manu., 




X. 11, 47 

Nisada 

Brahmana ^udra 

Killing of fish Mann., 




X. 8, 48 

Ayogava 

Sudra Vaisya 

Carpentry 

Manu., 




X. 12. 48 

Cancu 

Not speci- Not speci- 

Hunting 

Manu., 


fied fied 


X. 48. 

Madgu 

5 ? 95 

99 

99 
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Caste 

Father Mother Occupation 

Reference 

Ksatrti 

Sudra Ksatrua Catching and 

kiliicg animals 
living in holes, 
hunting 

Manu., 

X. 12, 49 

Ugra 

Ksatr:>a Sudra 

Manu., 

X. 9, 49 

Pdkkasa 

Nisada ” 

Manu., 

X. 18,49 

Dhigvana 

Brahmana Ayogava Working in 

leather 

Manu., 

X. 15. 49 

Vena 

Vaidehaka Ambastha Playing drums 

Manu., 

X, 19. 49 

Candaia 

Sudra Brahmana Disposal of dead Manu., 

and execution X. 12, 51- 

of criminals 56 

Svapaka 

Ksattn Ugra 

Manu., 

X. 19 


Occupation of some of these people are also given in the 


Vispiismriti as summarised below : — 


Caste 

Occupation 

Reference 

Ayogava 

Offering public entertainment 
like wrestling, dancing etc. 

Visnu., XVL 8 

Pukkasa 

Hunting 

Visnu., XVI. 9 

Magadha 

Canvassing qualities of goods 

to be sold 

Visnu., XVI. 10 

Candala 

Execution of criminals 

Visnu., XVL 11 

Vaidehaka 

Keeping women like dancing 
girls etc. and profiting by 
what they earn 

Vis^u., XVI. 12 

Suta 

Managing horses 

Visnu., XVI. 13 
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The names of the mixed castes and their occupations 
enumerated above are neither exhaustive nor always precise 
and dependable, but they are comprehensive enough to 
give us an insight into the character and extent oT the 
prejudices leading to the development of the concept of 
mixed castes. It is clear that a number of factors contri- 
buted towaids the swelling of their ranks. As Nesfield had 
pointed out long ago, one can discern an underlying 
economic and technological bias, a sense of superiority by 
a people using more advanced techniques and contempt 
felt, for the people using more primitive methods of 
production.®® One, however, fails to agree entirely with 
hiS contention that the iron using Aryans felt a natural 
contempt for the craftsmen not using iron implements 
and that they ( iron-using people ) condemned the non-iron 
using trades as lower crafts.®' It does not appear likely 
that during the period under survey a hunter, a basket 
maker or a chariot builder had not yet learnt the use 
of iron or metal implements. Moreover, according 
to most of the modern authorities the Aryan invaders 
of the Vedic period were an iron using people®^ ; the 
Rathakara thus should not have been given the 
position of importance during the Vedic period. But 
it seems clear that most of the occupations found associated 
with the despised castes were gradually losing economic 
importance. In a society advancing in trade and commerce 
hunting, fishing, scavenging, disposal of dead, etc., were 
now professions that did not have much economic return. 
However, we must remember that a general %ias against 
all kinds of manual labour had developed.®® Even the 
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workers associated with the lucrative industries like textile 
and oil production were looked down upon. Weaving was 
described as a low craft, and oil pressing as a very disrepu- 
table profession. The blacksmith was included among the 
people whose food was forbidden to Brahmanas,^^ This 
bias against manual labour developed probably as the 
result of the growing prosperity of the middle class who 
now enjoyed a great degree of leisure and confort.^^ 

Along with the economic another very potent factor 
for the rise and growth of the so-called mixed castes was 
ethnic exclusiveness and the resulting prejudices. This was 
also greatly responsible for the isolation of some groups 
from the main stream of the society and the growth of the 
practice of untouchability.^^a A number of the mixed 
castes were clearly non-Aryan ethnic groups : Andhra, 
Meda, Nisada, Madgu, Cuhcu. etc., are some of the ins- 
tances. Already in the Aitareya Brahmana (33. 6) Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, etc., are mentioned 
among the dasyus composing the lowest ranks of the 
society. As we have noted above, some of the non-Aryan 
and foreign tribes succeeded in attainin the ranks of the 
Ksatriyas, probably through political power and influence. 
But even here prejudices lingered and they were not given 
absolute equality with the ordinary Ksatriyas — they have 
been termed as vrdtyas. It is interesting to note that most 
of such tribes given the status of Ksatriyas by Manu (X. 22, 
43-44) were the ones that played an important political 
role in post-Maury an India,^^ There were, however, a 
large number of small and insignificant ethnic groups 
scattered all over the country. Many of these in the wake 
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of the Aryan invasion withdrew to more inaccessible areas 
like forests and mountains. They preserved their indepen- 
dence and old way of life in contrast to those people who*^ 
had accepted the Aryan domination and cajpae to be called 
the ddsas and who formed the nucleus of the !§udra varna. 
Thus, a distinction arose between the Sudras, who were 
Aryanised to some extent, and these tribal groups. However, 
during the later period with the rise of large kingdoms and 
empires, for example, the Mauryan, this seclusion was 
inevitably disturbed to a very large extent.^^a Once the 
seclusion was broken these tribes had to be given a place 
within the society. They were now probably accepted as 
mixed castes. Mostly they still continued to live in forests 
and mountains. Manu uses the terms ‘excluded’ (yahya) 
and ‘born outside the community’ {jdtayo bahih) for the 
mixed and degraded castes.^'"’ It is interesting to note that 
Kautilya [Artha- 2. 4. 32) mentions certain people whom he 
calls ‘outsiders’ [bdhirika], who were not to be allowed to 
enter the city. Kangle thinks that these were some wild 
tribes/"^ It is not unlikely that Kautilya had in mind 
some of the mixed castes which originally sprang from non-^ 
Aryan clans. In the Arthakdstra (2. 1. 6), in a different con- 
text, we find a highly significant statement that the regions 
that lay beyond the frontier fortresses of settled areas and 
countryside were to be guarded by the trappers, Sabaras, 
Pulindas, Candalas and forest dwellers. It appears that 
these forest dwelling tribes were given a place in the society 
because of political necessity, hence their inclusion among 
the mixed castes. They, however, very largly continued to 
maintain their old way of life— tribal people show greater 
15 
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persistence in perpatuating tiieir customs and resist change 
more than civilized folk;.*® Kautilya thus very prudently 
prescribes that in the matter of the mixed castes prece- 
dence, i.e., established custom, and hereditary occupa- 
tion were not to be disturbed.*® We may conclude that 
many of the tribal groups dwelling in the foiests and moun- 
tains beyond the settlements of ‘genteel’ folk were brought 
under subjection by the expanding new states and were 
included among the mixed castes. 

The practising of what was regarded as unclean occupa- 
tions and habits by some groups led to their inclusion 
among the mixed castes. Leather working, keeping and 
killing of animals, scavenging, working in burial grounds, 
disposal of dead, cleaning, shampooing, etc., were the usual 
occupations associated with the mixed castes.**^ The 
^vapakas even ate dog’s flesh. Unworthy and detestable 
conduct also might have led to the social degradation of 
certain people. This was the reason why public enter- 
tainers like the wrestlers, actors, snake-charmers, jugglers, 
dancers, etc., came to be counted as despised castes. The 
food of a musician or a stage-player was forbidden to a 
Brahmana. A Brahmana adopting the profession of the 
actor or singer [kusilava] was not to be invited to the 
srdddha. Probably the participation of women along with 
men in public entertainment and stage shows and the 
comparative freedom of the women folk connected with 
these professions came to acquire disrepute. Manu {VIII. 
362-53) thus reduces the rigour of punishment in the case 
of adultery with or violation of the actor’s wife, since it 
was considered an accepted custom that an actor lived by 
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the earnings of his wife through entertaining other men. 
Kautilya (2. 27. 24-25) alsg treats the women of actors, 
dancers, singers, musicians, rope-walkers, bards and other 
public entertainers at par with the courtesan. The occupa- 
tion of the Vaidehakas according to the ' Visnusmriti (XVL 
12) was keeping dancing girls and public women and profit- 
ing from their earnings. 

A few words also should be said regarding the so-called 
untouchables. Various terms as antya, antyaja^ antydvasayin 
have been used, not always uniformly, to denote the lowest 
castes, whose contact came to be regarded in varying 
degrees as defiling. The terms antya and antyaja have been 
generally used as appellations for the lowest castes such as 
Candala. Manu, however, appears to make a distinction 
between antya and antydvasayin^ he uses both the terms 
separately in the same verse (IV. 79). An antydvasayin is 
said to have been an offspring of a Candala by a Nisada 
female [Manu. X. 39) or a child of a Siidra male and Vaisya 
female {Vas. XVIII. 3), It is not unlikely that the 
antydvasdyin was a caste name rather than a generic term 
used for a whole class. The Mitdksard (on Yaj. III. 260) 
uses the term antydvasdyin to denote the lowest social 
groups, Candalas, ^vapaka, etc., even lower than the 
antyajas. Whatever the phraseology that might have been 
in vogue it is clear that contact with certain groups of 
people came to be considered as polluting. Not only touch- 
ing but even talking to a Candala was an act bringing about 
impurity. Although the works of our period expressly 
attribute untouchability only to the Candalas, from the 
general trend of evidences in later works it appears that 
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Other antyajas also suffered from the same disability in 
some degree or other. The Andhra, Meda, Svapaca^ 
Antydvasdyin, etc., all had to stay away from the main 
residential areas of the village along with the Candalas. 
Already by the time of Patahjali a class of !§udras had come 
into existence who were called niravasita i. e. who lived 
beyond the pale of the Aryan society and were considered 
so low that the vessel used by them for food could not be 
purified even by fire so as to be fit for use by any other 
varna. These Sudras like Candalas and Mrtapas have been 
contrasted with aniravasita ^udra or those living within 
the pale of the Aryan society. The implication is clear : 
a class more degraded than the ordinary l§udras meriting 
a greater degree of excommunication had been brought into 
existence. 

We cannot form any accurate idea about the various 
social groups that bore the label of antyas^ antyajas or 
antydvasdyins. The confusion and uncertainty on this 
question is best demonstrated by Vijhanesvara. The 
Mitdksard claiming the authority of Apastamba enumerates 
the following seven : rajaka (washerman), carmakdra 
(bather worker), natJ (dancer), burud>a (worker in bamboo), 
kaivarta (fisherman), meda, bhilla (obviously aboriginal 
tribes) as antyajas Commenting on an earlier verse^ 
however, the same work states that antyajas mean 
'Candalas and others’.'^® The author takes a different 
position at a third place.® He seems to make a distinction 
between two groups of antyajas, the one enumerated above 
(the washerman etc.), and the other called antydvasdyins 
( Caij4ala, ^vapaca, Ksatri, Suta, Vaidehika, Magadha, 
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AvOgava) considered even lower than the first group. In 
the texts of our period, hov^ever, we do not find an> specific 
list of the antyas. aniyajas. etc. But from the generally 
degraded position of the mixed castes especially the pratU 
lomas it be assumed chat many of them foimed the 

ranks of the untouchables®^ 

It has been noted that various factors such as sinful 
acts like inurdei or theft, religious and ethnic prejudices, 
inclean and low occupations, etc., la> at the roots of the 
g’-owth of untoiichabilii;, Anthropological interpreta- 
tions ha\e also been offeied. “Ideas of purity, whether 
occupational or ceremonial which are found to have been 
a fact:)r in the genesis of caste are the very soul of the 
idea and practice of unrouchabiIit\ . The fact that in the 
sacrificial creation of mankind the last order mentioned 
as having been cieated from the feet of the creator is that 
of the ^udra and that there w^as no class of human beings 
created theieafter adds flesh and blood to the ideas of 
ceiemonial and occupational purity to engender the theory 
c.nd practice of untouchabiliU.*’®^ Moreover, the fear of 
death-infection also seems to have played an important role 
in the genesis of yntouchubiliu. ‘There can be little doubt 
but the idea of untouchability originates in taboo, the 
repulsion originates in the fear of some sort of death infec- 
tion and the underlying idea is not that the person himself 
IS polluted by unclean work but that his mere association 
with death may infect otners, with the probability of 
dying.”®^ In the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad vve find an 
interesting passage in connection with the story of the god’s 
attempt to rise above the asuras by the Udagitha* The 
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passage runs : ‘this devata [prana] throwing aside the sm 
that was death to these devatas [vak, etc,) sent it to the ends 
of these quarters and he put down the sin of these devatas 
there ; therefore one should not go to people (outside the 
Aryan pale) nor to the ends (of the quarters) thinking 
“otherwise I may fall in with Pdpaman i.e., death”. We 
find therefore that certain people beyond the pale of the 
Aryan society came to be associated v/ith de^th and contact 
with them was cosidered to be death inviting. That the 
occupations of a large number of mixed castes were 
connected with the execution and disposal of dead,®® the 
hunting and fishing,®® the warfare,®'^ the leather 
working,®® the playing on drums, etc., assume special 
significance when looked at from the point of view of their 
association with death. The taboo against the food of a 
physician, a hunter, an Ugra, a blacksmith, a dealer in 
weapon ^ etc. IV. 212, 215), may also be interpreted 

in the same light i. e. association with death. 

Whatever might have been the theoretical reasons the 
fact remains that the mixed castes, and many of them 
were untouchables, normally led a life of deprivation and 
misery and represented the lowest rung' in the social order. 
Their condition was very much the same as obtained till 
very recenily.®® 



RECAPITULATIONS AND CONCLUSION 

From the study of the places, privileges, and interrela- 
tionships of different social groups we find that the vanja 
structure, under the pressure of economic developments 
and the consequent new value orientation centring round 
wealth and power, had to accomodate new socio-economic 
groups within its matrix. Some of these groups cut across 
the varna divisions leading to a bifurcation of each varna^ 
manifested much more strongly in the three upper varnas 
than in the fourth, into two sharp divisions based on 
success or failure to control the means of effective economic 
and political power. Each of the three upper varnas had a 
small MominanF and a large ‘commoner’ group, the 
dominant group being the one which succeeded in securing 
a place in the power structure of the society. 

The means and methods adopted for seizing controls of 
power differed from one varna to another in accordance 
with the ascribed role of each varna within the traditional 
(i. e,, the Vedic furusasukta theory of social differentiations 
which had acquired sanctity and theoretical acceptance) 
varna framework. The Brahmana method was idstric. As 
the repository of sdstric knowledge he claimed the exclusive 
right to interpret, and in effect to determine, the rules of 
conduct including the conduct of the state. He reached 
the political decision making through the Prime Minister, 
the purohita, the rdjaguru ; the legislation and Judiciary 
through his right to interpret the dharma. Through his 
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right to receive gih{dana) and claim to the exemption from 
taxation and levies [ the claim was not always real ) he 
endeavoured for economic gains. The religions life of the 
society completely and the intellectual life very largely 
were dominated by the Brahmanas through their exclusive 
right to priestation and teaching. The Ksatnya’s attempt 
to control the arteries of power found expression through 
his hallowed duty of "protecting people’, through army and 
bureaucracy; and the Vaisya’s through exploiting his wealth 
and hold over the economy. 

The abler members of these three upper varnas who 
together formed ‘the elite group’ of the society were trying 
to reach out, and were competing with each other in doing 
so, to the same end, i. e„ securing an effective place in the 
power structure. Since the mutual competetion between 
the different varna segments of the elite group took place 
through different avenues and since each segment endeav- 
oured to capture a different area of the power structure 
through its respective sphere of influence, the frictions of 
the competetion did not hurt the varna structure very hard. 
Even when there was an overlapping of the avenues of 
competetion, especially in the area of economic privileges, 
the varna structure was able to absorb the shocks by 
slightly stretching the system. 

The growth of a dominant section in each of the three 
upper var)ias was not just a divisive factor leading to the 
segmentation of these varitas^ it also acted as a cohesive 
force against the van^a exclusiveness giving birth to the 
elite group consisting of the dominant members of the three 
vari^as. The social relationship that characterised the elite 
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group was, in Max Weber’s terminology, “associative.” 
The social action within the group rested on a rationally 
motivated adjustment of interests. It was both 'open’ and 
'closed.’ It was open for the members of the three upper 
varnas^ membership was not determined by birth ; entry to 
the group was possible through achievement and conform- 
ing to the standards of the group. The door of entry was 
heavier for the Vaisyas than the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. 
It was 'closed’ for the ^udras and Antyajas ( See Max 
Weber, The theory of Social and Economic Organization, tr. 
A. H. Henderson and Talcott Parsons, Gloencoe, III, The 
Free Press, 1947, Chap. I, sections 9-17 ). The group, which 
was also a kind of a 'status group’, had its appropriate 
marks and symbols : (i) all members had to be twice-borns 
— the upanayana and Vedic education being the most 
important mark ; (ii) wealth, political power and influence, 
and the power of patronage were the other marks, Sudras 
and Antyajas were excluded because they were not dvija^ 
an ignorant Brahmana was kept out because he was not 
versed in the Vedas ; even a cultivated but poor Brahmana 
was not included in the group because he lacked political 
and economic power. 

Economically or politically the upper var\ias were not 
homogeneous groups, a wide gulf of power and privileges 
separated the dominant section from the rest. In some 
cases at least, there was a sense of hostility between the 
dominant group and the rest within a varna. This seems 
to have been particularly strong among the Brahmana 
var^^a — the money-and power-seeking Brahmanas [devalaka^ 
king’s servants, the Brahmanas greedy for dana^ etc,) were 
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objects of censure and ridicule. Hence, the paradoxical 
attitudes towards the model «of life style of the Brahmanas 
are to be found in the Smrtis, the advocacy of the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking on the one hand and the 
endeavour to secure various economic and political 
privileges on the other. Similarly, among the Vai^yas a 
wide gulf separated the successful commercial men from the 
ordinary peasant folk. 

There was a sense of comradeship between the members 
of the dominant elite group belonging to different varnas — 
the sons of the purohita, the king, the general and the 
merchant are great friends in a number of our folk tales. 
There was much more common between the life style of an 
asitikoii mahdlsdla Brahmana and a setthi than between a 
mahdsdla Brahmana and a poor village Brahmana priest. 
Same was the distance between a seithi and a Vaisya 
cultivator. Thus, inspite of varna differences the elites 
formed a composite group. 

As for the Sudras and Antyajas, however^ there was no 
scope for working one’s way up to the elite ruling group 
through individual achievement and initiative. The 
wealthy, influential and powerful membm of these orders 
( iSudras and Antyajas ) did form an influential group 
within their respective orders and they were considered to 
be leaders of their own vania or caste both by the members 
of their own order as well as by the upper varnas. These 
leaders were treated with greater considerations by the 
members of the higher van:ia also but their leadership was 
recognized as operating only within the limits of their own 
var^a or caste affairs— they would not be normally admitted 
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to the general leadership ( or the elite group ) of the entire 
societ}'. Thus, v/e find the wealthy ^udras were given 
some religious and educational concessions but these did 
not entitle them to weild any real influence beyond the 
limits of their own varua. 

Social ranking, therefore, should not be identified with 
varna hierarchy — ail Brahmanas, for example, should not 
be ranked above all Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. In fact, we ha\e 
to adopt two different standards for measuring social 
ranks. First, the society has to be divided into two 
categories : ‘elites’ and ‘non-elites’. As we saw above, 
each of the three upper varnas had a small influential and 
dominant group. These dominant groups of the three 
upper varnas together formed the ‘elites' of the society. 
The rest ( the commoners of the three higher varnas plus the 
Sudras and the Antyajas ) belonged to the ‘non-elite’ 
category. For the ranking of the members of the elite, 
power, money and personal achievements were as important 
as the van,ia position ; whereas, for the rest, the varna 
position was the most important, almost the sole, factor 
determining one’s station in life. 
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Chapter II 
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Mitdksard on Ydj., II. 183 ; Kane, HDS, 11, pi. I, pp. 183 ff. 

69a. Kangle, bp. cit.. Ill, p. 186. 

70. Artha., 3. 13. 1-4. Kangle. op. c/I., Ilf. p. iS7, has 
taken the restriction on making an dry opr ana a slave as 
covering also the Sudras : Chanana does not agree to this 
line of interpretation that Kautilya had forbidden the 
enslaving of Aryas, Chanana, op- cit,. pp. 99 ff ; cf, Manu, 
VIII. 411-14. By the time of Yajhavalky a, however, this 
restriction could not be maintained any longer ; slavery 
w^as perhaps becoming more wide-speard to include some 
twice-born persons also, Chattopadhyaya, S., Social Life in 
Ancient India, pp. 141-43. 
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71. Sharma, Sudras^ p. 163. 

72. Artha,^ 3. 13. 15-19 ; Shafma has drawn the attention 
to the fact that two terms dryatvam and addsa have been 
used in the Arthasdstra for manumission. The former was 
applied to the twke-born persons reduced to temporary 
slavehood ( dhitaka ) and the latter to the Sudra slaves 
proper, Sudras^ pp. 165-66. But the term drya has been 
used for an emancipated slave {ddsa) also, Artha., 3. 13. 21, 
ddsamanurupena niskrayendryarnakurvato dvddasapano 
dandah. If guilty of such conducts as attempt to flee or 
steal, etc., however, a pledged labourer could be reduced to 
slavery, Artha.^ 3. 13. 6-8 ; Cf. I^^angle, op. cit., 11, p. 272^ 
n. 6, 7. 

72a. Artha., Bk. 2, Chap. 13. 

72b. Manu., IV. 253. 

73. Milinda., hina kujdtiko, p. 357. 

74. Rdjdnah sudrabhuyisthdh pdkhanddnaih pravarttakdh, 

BrahmdTTid^^., 11. 31. 41 ; cf. king Menander’s conversion 
to Buddhism. Some other cases of foreigners adopting 
Buddhism and other non-Brahmanical sects have been cited 
by Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 388-90. The 
Afigavijjd divided the four varnas into two major categories,. 
ajja {aryd) and milakkhu (mleccha) ; Brahmanas, Ksatriyas 
and Vaisyas are included among the Aryas. By implication, 
therefore, the Sudras were included among the mlecchas.. 
Anga., p. 149. The term mleccha in Indian literature was 
ordinarily used for both the indigenous tribes as well as 
foreigners who were outside the pale of the orthodox Hindu 
society, Kane, HDS, II, pt, I, p. 383. The Sudras, a bloc of 
the orthodox fourfold divisions of the society, were usually 
not counted among the mlecchas. The Arthasdstra e. g. 
distinguished the Sudras from the mlecchas, Kangle, op. cit., 
Ilf, p. 144. however, includes the Yavanas and 

I§akas among the Sudras though he distinguishes them from 
the ordinary Sudras. He states that unlike the ordinary 
^Sudras the Yavanas and the Sakas lived beyond the pale of 
the Aryan society, Agrawala, V. S., India As Known ta 
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Fanini, p. 78. It appears, therefore, that the attitude of the 
Angavijjd was similar to that of Patanjali and marks a 
departure from the accepted standard of the society. The 
Angavijjd and Patanjali possibly reflect some important 
changes going on in the society. In^^erestingly, at another 
place the Angavijjd divides the society into tv/o divisions — 
ajja [drya] and pessa (labourers), Anga., p. 218. And here 
the ajja class is said to have included not only the first 
three varnas but also some Madras, obviously the well-t<>do 
Sudras who did not have to live by manual labour, Yadava, 
B. N. S., Ku^fja Studies ed. G. R. Sharma, pp. 77-78. Any 
way from the fact -that the term mleccha in the Angavijjd 
included Sudras, we may conclude that m the eyes of the 
orthodox the foreigners were not distinguishable from the 
Sudras. Also see Chattopadhyaya, B., Kushdna State and 
Indian Society, pp. 186 ff. 

74a. Pergiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 56. 

74b. See above, pp. 78-79. 

75. Derrett, Religion Law and the State in India, p. 173. 


Chapter VI 

1. Supra, Chap. IV, note 14 ; Jha, V., "From Tribe to 
Untouchable : "The case of Nisadas’ in Indian Society : 
Historical Probings. 

la. Hutton writes that there are some 3,000 different 
castes in modern India. Hutton, Caste in India, p. 149. 
The condition in ancient period was perhaps not much 
different. On the basis of traditional legal literature Wilson 
has compiled a list of 134 castes. Wilson, Indian Caste I, 
pp. 65 sq. Some 170 castes have been listed by Kane also, 
HDS, 11, pt. f, pp. 69 sq. The varna theory had to be 
stretched at several points, Kosambi, D. D., ‘Early Stages of 
the Casts System in Northern India’ JBBRAS, 1946 ; Jha, V,, 
‘Varnasamkara in the Dharmasutras : Theory and Practice* 
JESHO, pt. HI, 1970 ; Rai, Jaimal, The Rural Urban Economy 
and Social Changes in Ancient India, pp. 269-73. 
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2. Pdnini^ H. 1. 59. 

3. Agrawala, V, S., India known to Pdnini^ pp. 
439-42. 

4. Br. Up., IL 1, 15 ; Pdnini, IV. 4. 28 mentions the term 
pratlloma and aniiloma though the meaning and context of 
the words do not make it certain that inter-caste marriages 
are meant ; Kane, P. V., HDS^ II, pt. I, p. 52. 

5. Derrett, howe\er, believes that some of the mixed 
castes may have actually originated from unusual matings 
between classes, Religion Law and the State in India^ p. 175 ; 
cf. Risley, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. 

5a. Bhattacharya, J. N., Hindu Castes and Sects, pp. 
9-14. 

6. Hutton has seized upon Manu’s scheme to support 
his theory that the caste s>stem originated from the imposi- 
tion of an invading patrilineal system on an existing 
matriiineal one, Hutton, op. cit., Chap. X. 

6a. Baudh, I. 8. 6, I. 9. 3 ; Narada, strlpumsa, 106 ; 
Artha,, 3. 7. 20. 

7. Manu,. X. 24-25 ; MUdk§ard on Kay., I. 96 ; Medha- 
tithi on Manu., V. 88 ; Narada.. Stripumsa, 102, however, 
restricts the term to the offsprings of pratlloma marriages ; 
Kane, HBS, H, pt. I, pp. 59-60. 

8. Manu,, X. 40, 57 ; cf. Mbh., XIII, 48. 29. 

9. Regarding the names, numbers, derivations, etc., of 
the mixed castes law givers differed from a ver;^ early period. 
Gaut gives their number as eleven and Baudh gives fourteen, 
Vas mentions six and Apas. only three, Jha. V., JESHO, 
1970, pt. HI, pp. 277-78 ; Kane, HDS, II, pt. I, pp. 52 ff. 

10. On Yaj., L 95 ; On Manu.. X, 31. 

10a. Baudh, I. 8. 7 ; Vas. XVIIL 8 ; Artha, 3. 7. 21-22. 

11. Baudh., I. 8, 9 ; Artha., 3, 7. 31-34 ; Mann,, X. 18-19. 

12. Majj. Nik., 93, 96, 129 ; Ang. Nik., 11. 85 ; Bose, 
A. N., op. cit., n, p. 435. 

13. Manu., X. 28-31. 36, 45-46 ; Jha, JESHO, 1970, pt. 
Ill, pp. 283-85* Kosambi, D. D., An Introduction to the 
Study of Indian History, p. 253. 
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13a. Pick, op. Ciu pp. 204 ff, cf. Kangle, op. cit.. IIL 
p. 146. 

14. Milinda., p. 331. 

15. Bose, op. cit., 11, pp. 438-40. 

16. Manu.^ X. 52 IT. Was it because the Candala was so 
poor and deprived that his persence (hiring the night in the 
locality of the prosperous was considered a threat to their 
prosperity ? 

16a. Artha., 1.14. 10: Jdh. HI. 233 ; Pasaiker. A. 
Bhdsa : A Study , pp. 359-60. 

17. Pick, op. cit.. p. 205. 

18. Kane, EDS, If, pt. I, p. 88. 

19. Pick, op. eft., p. 206. 

20. Cited by Bose, A. N.. op. cit.. II, p. 446, n. 1 ; Jha, 
JESHO, 1970, pt. III. p. 285. 

21. Cited fay Kane, EDS. 11, pt, I, p. 89. References to 
Mrtapds are said to be very scanty, Jha lER. 1975, II, no. L 

p. 21. 

22. Puri, B. N., India in the Time of Patahjalf. p. 91. 

23. Baudh,, I. 9. 3, II. 2. 33-34 : Vas., XVIII. 8 ; Mann.. 
X. 8; Yaj.. I. 91; Artha.. 3.1.21. Some writers, ho. vever. 
draw a distinction between Nisada and Paria\a ; Gaut , IV. 
14 as interpreted by Haradatta, e. g- states that a Brahmana 
gives birth to a Nisada on a Vaisya woman and a Parsava 
on a Sudra female. Narada.. Stnpumsa, V. 108 agrees that 
Parsava is the offspring of a Brahmana male and Sudra 
female but describes the Nisada as the issue of a Ksatriya 
by a Sudra woman. 

24. Law\ B. C., however, distinguishes between the 
“Nisadas’ and ‘Nisadhas’, while the former were non-Aryans 
the latter were Aryans according to him, Tribes in Ancient 
India^ pp. 93-101. Jha, V., agrees with the older scholars 
and thinks that the Nisadas were originally a tribe wdio 
later became an untouchable caste. Trom Tribe to 
Untouchable : The case of Nisadas’ in Indian Society : 
Eistorical Probings, ed. Sharma R. S., pp. 67 ff. 
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25. Kdtydyana Srauta Sutra, I. 1. 12-14 ; Kane, HDS, If, 
pt. I, p. 46. Rudra in connection with the worship of whom 
these religious rights were offei*ed to the Nisada was 
originally a non- Aryan tribal god, Marshall, J., Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization, I, p. 52. Although some 
scholars still contest Marshall’s opinion (e. g. Sastri, K. A. 
N., Cultural Heritage of India, IV ed. Bhattachar^'a, H. D., 
pp. 65*67) most of the scholars agree with Marshall that 
Sajvism was of pre-Aryan origin and that Rudra absorbed 
the characteristics of some non-Aryan deities and was 
accepted/ as a god by several non-Aryan tribes, Bhargava, 
P. L., India in the Vedic age, p, 293, The juxtapositioning 
of ascetic and erotic elements, one oT the premier charac- 
teristics of the later Saiva mythology, is found light from 
the pre-Vedic period. O’ Flaherty, W, D., Asceticism and 
Eroticism in the Mythology of Siva. pp. 5, 9. 

25a. Ap. Sr, Sut., XVIL 26. 18 ,* Ldtydna Brautasutra, 
VIII. 2. 8. 

26. Kane, EDS, 11, pt. I, p. 86. A different derivation, 
meaning one who has settled down, i. e. settled aboriginals, 
is also given by some scholars, Macdonell and Kieth, Vedic 
Index, L pp. 453-54. 

27. Mitdk^ard on Yd],, I. 91 ,* Medhatithi on Manu., 
X. 8. 

27a. Vas. XIV. 2 ; Manu,, IV. 215 ; Vipiu, 51. 14 ; Apas, 

I. 3. 8. 18 ; Biihler, SBE, II, pt. I, p. 35, n. 18 ; Amarakosa, 

II. 10. 20 ; Apte, V. M., Social and Religigus Life in the 
Grhyasutras, p. 5. 

28. Kulluka on Manu,, IV. 21S ;\Mitdksard onYdj,, I, 
161. 

29. Art ha., 3. 7. 35 ; cited by Kane, HDS, II, pt. I, p. 95 ; 
Kangle follows a different reading and translates the passage 
as *'A Rathakara is a Vaisya ( so-called ) because of his 
profession”. Kangle, op. cit., II, p. 248, n. 35. 

30. Vaikhdnasa Smdrta Sutra, X. 13. 

30a. Taft. Sam., IV. 5. 4, 2 ; Maiu Sam., 11. 6, 5 ; Bose, 
A. N., SRENI, II, p. 237. 
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31. Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 1938-39, 
p. 82 ; El, XXXI, pp. 3 If. 

31a. Manu., X. 47 ; Vistt^, XVI. 13. 

32. Baudh., I. 8. 11-12, I. 9. 13-14; Artha., 3. 7. 31 ; 
Manu,^ X. 18. 

33. Baudh,, I. 9. 12 ;:Artha„ 3. 7. 33 i^Manu., X. 19. 

34. Baudh., I. 8. 9 ; Vaikhdnasa Srharta Sutra, X, 15 and 
Suta Samhita, cited by Kane, HDS, 11, pt. I, p. 97. 

35. Manu. X. 20-23. The identify of the vrdtyas has 
long exercised the minds of Indologists. The majority of 
scholars connect them in some way or other with non- 
Aryans. The latest scholar to investigate the question 
identifies the vrdtyas witji the non-Aryan tribes of eastern 
India especially with the Vajjis who had a distinct and high 
culture of their own, Choudhary, Radhakrishna, Vrdtyas in 
Ancient India, 11-33. Fora resume of the opinion of 
previous scholars see ibid., pp. 6-9. Agraw^ala, V. S.. 
identifies the vrdtyas wdth vrdtas, aboriginal war-like tribes, 
India as Known to Pdnini, pp. 439-42. Vratas according to 
Weber, A., History of Indian Literature, p. 78 and Macdonell 
and Keith, Vedic Index, IL p. 344, were non-Brahmanical 
western warrior tribes. Also see Buddha Prakash, ABORI, 
XXX. 

35a. Manu., X. 44. 

36. Nesfield, Brief view of the Caste System, pp. 114-16 ; 
Risiey, The People of India^ p. 266, 

37. Hutton, Caste in India, pp. 170-71. 

38. Banerjee^N. R., Iron Age in India, pp. 76, 95-96. 

39. According to some scholars this bias was not a bias 
against manual labour in general but it was only a deterrent 
against the Brahmanas taking to craft and industry leaving 
their prescribed occupation of teaching and religious per- 
formances, Das, S. K,, Economic History of Ancient India, 
pp. 189-90. 

40. Manu., III. 158, IV. 84-85, 215 ; Bose, A. N., SRENI, 
IL pp, 242-43. That prosperity alone was not always 
sufficient to upgrade a group in the caste structure is 
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perhaps illustrated by the Suvarnavanikas of Beagal who 
despite their claim to be descendants of the Vaisyas, their 
wealth, education, their high-bned appearance — the beauty 
of their female folk twas proverbial — were not considered 
even clean Madras. The Suvarnavanikas, however, ascribe 
their low social position to royal antagonism. Their refusal 
to lend money to Ballala Sena, the famous king of Sena 
dynasty, incurred his displeasure who conspired to degrade 
them from their original caste status, Risley, The People of 
*India^ pp. 119 ff. The ruler as the guardian of social order 
might of course misuse his power. 

41. Supra^ Chap. I. The Nagaraka in the Kdmasutra 
may be cited as one of the best representative of this class, 
Panikkar, K. M., ^An Introduction to Vatsyayana’ in 
Studies in Indian History^ pp. 164-68. 

4la. Jha, V. ^Stages in the History of Untouchables’, 
IHR, vol. II, no. 1, 1975, pp. 23-24. 

42. That the Andhras have been included among the 

mixed castes only strengthens the theory that the Andhra 
^iatavahana dynasty was a Brahmana dynasty and the 
appellation Andhra came to be given to them because of 
their association with the Andhra country. Andhra people 
counted among the mixed castes by Manu were different 
from the so-called Andhra dynasty. See also Ray Choudhuri, 
FHAf p. 343 ; Sastri, ed., Comp. Hf pp. 296 ff; Law, B. C., 
Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 164-65. The Abhiras also 
mentioned as a mixed caste in the Manusmrti perhaps 
acquired political significance after the composition of the 
Manusmxiti. Abhira king Isvarasena who is regarded as 
the founder of the Abhira political power was probably 
crowned in the year 248-49 and founded the Kalacuri Cedi 
Era, Majumdar, ed. AIU. p. 222; Cf. XXVII, pp. 

1 ff. If this suggestion is accepted this may give us a clue 
to the upper date limit of the composition of the Manw- 
smfiti. 

42a. The tribes of the Gangetic plain were conquered 
and assimilated into the kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha, 
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Kosambi, D. D., The Culture and Civilization of Ancient 
India, pp. 120-32, A^oka in his inscriptions not only refer 
to a number of tribes but also threatens them with punitive 
measures if they did not behave themselves, Rock Edicts 
XIIL 

43. Manu., X, 28-31,45, 50. 

44. Kangle, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 149-50. 

45. A modern sociologist writes, “In the main Hindu 
society seems to have grown by adding new blocks to itself, 
while allowing these blocks to retain a measure of 
autonomy and identity. Traditionally the unit of absorp- 
tion was generally a community rather than an individual 
and this had important consequences for the development 
of a multi-racial, multi-ethnic society in India.” Beteille, 
Andre, Castes Old and New, p. 32 ; cf. Bose, N. K., Cultural 
Anthropology and Other Essays, pp. 156-170 ; The Structure 
of Hindu Society, pp, 43-71 ; Mandelbaum, D. G., Society in 
India, pp. 573 ff. 

46. Artha,, 3. 7. 36, 40 ; cf. Manu., VIII. 41. 

47. Artisans and agricultural castes were generally 
considered ‘clean’ but some manufacturing castes like 
brewers and sellers of liquor, oil manufacturers, leather 
workers, basket makers, etc., were regarded ‘unclean’ till 
very recently, Bhattacharya, J. N., Hindu Castes, pts. XI, 
XIII, and pp. 202 ff. 

48. Rajakascarmakdrasca nato buru4a eva ca, 
Kaivartame4cibhfdaica saptaite antyajdh smritdh, Mitdksard 
on Ydj., in. 265. 

49. Mitdksard on Ydj., 1. 273. 

50. Mitdksard on Ydj., III. 260, Yadava, B. N. S.. 
Society and Culture in Northern India, pp. 45-50. 

50a. For a survey of the untoucables see J ha, V, IHR. 
Vol. n, no. 1, 1975 pp. 14 j0f. 

51. Kane, HDS, II, pt. I, pp. 168-73. Even a modern 
study has yielded the following result : “The low rank of 
Harijans was derived from cumulative inequalities in the 

19 
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economic, political and ritual systems”, Beteille Andre, 
Castes Old and New, p. 93. 

52. Ghurye, Caste, Class and Occupation, p. 214. 

53. Hutton, Caste in India, p. 207. 

54. Br, Up., I. 3. 10. 

55. Candala, ^vapaka, Manu., X. 51-56. 

56. Medas, Andhras, Cuncus, Magdus, Nisadas, Ksattris, 
Ugras, Pukkusas, Manu., X. 40-49. 

57. Sutas, Management of horse and chariots, Manu., 
X. 47, 

58. Karavara, Dhigvanas, Manu., X. 36, 40. 

59. Drum made of the skin ^ of dead animal, Vena, 
Manu., X. 49. 

60. Singh, Mohinder, The Depressed Classes, pp. 79 If. 
All these castes were not always poor — the Kurmis in U. P. 
were quite prosperous. Blunt, Caste System in Northern 
India, p. 265. 
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